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108 Col tro, adjoining to St. Alphage's 
0 church, London Wall, was founded for 
the improvement of the London clergy, 
and fituated upon the ruins of Elfing 
Spital, which confifted of a college for. a 
warden, four priefts and two clerks, and an 
hoſpital for an hundted old, blind and poor 
per en, 88 
This college owes its foundation to 
Dr, Thomas White, Vicar of St. Dun- 
ſtan's in the Weſt, who, among other 
charities, left 3oool. to putchaſe and 
build a college for the ufe of the London 
clergy, with almshouſes for twenty poor 
people, ten men and ten women. He 


college and almshouſes, 120l. for the 
ſupport of the alms people, and 401. per 
annum, for the expences of the foundation. 
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Collegii de Sion Londini. 


that a convenient library might be erected 


ſixth year of King Charles I. for incor- 


ſermon, and afterwards to be entertained 


governors and clergy being ſummoned, 


factors, whoſe names were preſerved in a 
large vellum book, and the library much 


- 4% 8010 

5 e 4. 1 
The ground was purchaſed in 162); 
but the library was not appointed by the 


founder; for a clergyman obſerving tg 
Mr. Simſon one of Dr. White's executors, 


over the almshouſe, which was then build- 
ing, Mr. Simſon took the hint, and erected 
it at his own expence. _ 

The work being finiſhed, in proſecu- 
tion of the will, a charter was procured 
under the great ſeal of England in the 


porating the clergy of London, by which 
all the rectors, 'vicars, lecturers and cu- 
rates, are conſtituted fellows of the 
college, and out of the incumbents, are 
annually to be elected on Tueſday three 
weeks after Eaſter, as governors, a pre- 
ſident, two deans, and four aſſiſtants, who 
are to meet quarterly, to hear a Latin 


at dinner in the college hall, at the charge 
of the foundation, And in 1632 the 


agreed upon a, common ſeal, which had 
the good Samaritan, with the; inſcription 
Lade & fac ſimiliter, and round it Sigillun 


The books were given by many bene- 


augmented 
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augmented: by that of the old cathedral 
of St. Paul's, which was brought to the 
college in the year 1647, _ 
However the dreadful fire of London, 
which conſumed fo many. other public 
ſtructures, alſo deſtroyed this, and burnt 
a third part of the books, with the alms- 
houſes, ſeveral convenient chambers for 
ſtudents, beſides thoſe. reſerved for the 
meeting of the governors and fellows, and 
for the cletk and the library-keeper, to 
dwell in. - The-whole edifice was how- 
ever afterwards rebuilt, except the cham- 
bers for the ſtudents z that part of the 
ground, being let out on building leaſes : 
theexpence of erecting the library and alms- 
+ houſe amounted to above 1300l. and the 
hall with theother buildings to 2000l. more. 
The edifice is extremely plain, and 


ſquare court. 


riched by many benefactions; particularly 
by a part of the books of the jeſuits 
ſeized in the year 1679, and by the- 
Lord Berkley's giving half his uncle 


man gave the intereſt of 100l. to be 
> annually laid out in books, and another 
20l. per annum for the ſame ule, payable 
by the leatherſeller's company: there are 


; — 


conſiſts. of brick buildings ſurrounding a 


Since the fire the library has been en- 
Cooke 's books to the library: One gentle- 
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alfo a oreat number of other benefactors 
to the library, whoſe names are ſet down 
in a hook kept for that purpoſe. | 
In order to augment the library" it has 
been alſo propoſed, that every author be 
defired to give one gopy of every book he 
publiſhes ; and alſo every miniſter at his 
_ admiſſion into a living, that every governor 
at his admiſſion give one of at leaſt 103. 
value; and that the bookſellers give one 
copyof every book they cauſe to be printed. 

The library is ſurveyed twice a year: 
and had at firſt a Hbrarian, an under li- 
brarian, and an oſtiary: but now one 
ſerves for all. 

The almshouſe confiſts of rooms, 
for ten men within the — and ten 
women without it. Four of whom are 
nominated by the city of Briſtol, where 
Mr. White was born; eight by the mer- 
chant taylor's company, fix by the pariſh 
of St. Dunſtan, where he was miniſter 
forty-nine years ; and two by St. Gregory's | 
pariſh, where he had lived about twenty 
years : except any of the kindred of either 
of his wives eee who were firſt to 
be conſidered; but theſe were not to 


exceed four at a time. The alms- people 


formerly received 6l. a year; but the 
lowering of rents has cauſed their allow- 
ance to be ſomewhat leflened; x 
e, 
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S10N court; Philip lane, London walk; 
Som Hovss, one ** the ſeats of the ene 
Honourabie the Earl and Counteſs of Nor- 
thumberland, ſtands upon the banks of 
the Thames, between Brentford and Iſle- 
worth in Middleſex, and ſite to the 
King's Garden at Richmond. It is called | 
Sion from a monaſtery of the ſame name, "" 
which was founded by Henry the Vth. in b 
1414, very near the place where the | 
| houſe now ſtands, and was endowed with 1 
1000 marks a year, for the maintenance 
of fixty Nuns (including the Abbeſs and 
twenty-five men, and was dedicated to 
St. Saviour and St. Bridget; from the 1 
latter of whom the Nuns, &c. were 
called Bridgettines, and were of the 
order of Auguſtines, as reformed by ſome 
new regulations made by the aforeſaid 
Bridget. 

Sion was almoſt one of the firſt of the 
monaſteries that was ſuppreſſed by Henry 
the VIIIth, perhaps not on account of any 
greater irregularities of behaviour, which 
had been diſcovered in it by the viſitors, but 
becauſe the members of that ſociety had 
been remarkably favourable to the King's 
declared enemies, and particularly to the 
maid of Kent ; for ſhe met with a very 
friendly reception amongſt them, and ſo 
far excited the curioſity of the neighbour- | 
B * hood, - 
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hood, as to induce the famous Sir Thomas 


: More to have two private conferences with 


her at this very place. When the monaſ. 


tery was ſuppreſſed, its revenues accord- 


ing to Speed, amounted to 19441. 11s. 
11d. 2, and on account of its fine ſitua- 


tion, it was not ſold or given immediately 


to any court-favourite, but appropriated 


to the King's own uſe. And accordingly 


we find, that when the corpſe: of Henry 


the VII Ich. was to be removed from 


Weſtminſter to Windſor to be interred, 
it laid the firſt night, not at N nd 
as is commonly. ſuppoſed, but at Sion; 
which by this means became the ſcene 
in which a prophecy was ſuppoſed to 


be fulfilled: For Father Peto, preaching 
before the King at Greenwich in 1532, 
told bim that the dogs would lick his 
blood as they had done Abab s. Now as 
the King died of a dropſical diforder, and 


had been dead a fortnight before he was 
removed to Sion, it ſo happened that ſome 
corrupted matter of a bloody colour ran 
through the coffin at that place. Where- 
upon the incident, Wb only a natural 
conſequence of the aforeſaid - circum- 
ſtances. was miſconſtrued into a comple- 


3 of Peto's pretended prophecy, and 


conſidered as a piece of divine juſtice, 


- inflicted upon the King for having * 
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the Bridgettines from their de 
ſanctuary. a 
In the next reign the monaſtery was 
given by the King to his uncle the Duke 
of Somerſet the Protector, who in 1547 
(as is generally ſuppoſed) began to build 
Sion Houſe, and finiſhed. the ſhell of it, 
as it now remains, exceptiog a few alte- 
| rations, which will be mentioned in their 
proper places. The houſe is built on the 
very ſpot where the church belonging to 
the monaſtery formerly ſtood, and is a very 
large, venerable, and majeſtic ſtructure, 
built of white ſtone, in the form of a 
hollow ſquare, ſo thar-it has four. ex- 
ternal, and as many internal fronts; the 
latter of which ſurround a ſquare court 
in the middle. The roof is flat, covered 
with lead, and ſurrounded with indented 
battlements, like the walls of a fortified 
city. Upon every one of the four ou: ward 
angles of the roof, there is a ſquare turret, 
flat-roofed, and embattled like the other 
parts of the building. The houſe is three 
ſtories high, and the eaſt front, which faces 
theThames is ſupported by arches, forming 
a fine piaz za, as it appears in the print, The 
gardens formed two ſquare areas, encloſed 
with high walls before the eaſt and weſt 
fronts, nd were laid out and finiſhed in 
a very grand manner, but being made 
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at a time when extenſive views were 
judged to be inconſiſtent with that fo. 


ſome meaſure that inconvenience, the Pro- 
tector built a very nigh triangular terrace 


alledged of his having formed a deſign 


lived (and they were probably a part of 


Wroth the Keeper, and the new houſe, 
© that is, the preſent houſe at Sion, to the 
Duke of Northumberland, which then 


bt & 


lemn reſerve and ſtately privacy affected 
by the great, they were fo ſituated as to 
deprive the houſe of every heautiful proſ- 

pect which the neighbourhood afforded. | 
None of them at leaſt could be ſeen from 
the lower apartments, To remedy in 


in the angle between the walls of the two 
gardens ; and this it was that his enemies 
afterwards did not ſcruple to call a forti- 
fication, and to infinuate that it was one 
proof, amongſt many others, which they 


very dangerous to the liberties of the 
King and people. Such was the State 
of the gardens as finiſhed by the Protector, 
After his attainder and execution on 
Jan, 22. 1552, Sion was confiſcated to 
thecrown. Whereupon the furniture of 
the apartments, in which the Duke had 


the old monaſtery) were given to Sir John 


became the reſidence of his ſon the Lord 
Guilford and his daughter- in- law the un- 
fortunate Lady Jane Grey. The Duke 
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being beheaded Auguſt 22, 1553, Sion 
houſe once more reverted to the crown. 
Three years after this, Queen Mary 
reſtored it to the Bridgettines; and it re- 
mained in their poſſeſſion until the ſociety 
was expelled by Queen Elizabeth in the 
firſt year of her reign. Such of the Nuns 
as perliſted in their errors carried away 
their portable treaſure, and ſettled ſucceſ- 
ſively at Zurickzee in Zealand, at Mechlin, 
Roan, and laſtly at Lisbon, where the 
ſociety till cubſiſs. Some years after this 
ſecond diſſolution, which Sion had under- 
gone as a monaſtery, it was granted by 
a leaſe of a long term to Henry Earl of 
Northumberland, who, in conſideration 
of his eminent ſervices to the goyernment, 
was permitted to enjoy it by paying a very 
ſmall rent as an acknowledgement, and 
even that, when offered, Was generally 
remitted. 

King James the Firſt conſidered 8 
lordſhip, no longer as a tenant, but gave 
Sion to him and his heirs for ever. Many 

improvements were made in his time; 
| for it appears from one of his lordſhip's 
letters to the King in 1613, that be 
had laid out goool. in the houſe and gar- 
dens; which ſum was probably expended 
in figiſhing them according to the Pro-, 
tector $ «oh His fon Algernon, after- 


wards 
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wards appointed Lord high Admiral of 
England, ſucceeded to the eſtate in No- 
vember 1632. He employed Inigo Jones 
to new face the inner court, to make 


many alterations in the apartments, and 


to finiſh the great hall in the manner in 
which it at preſent appears. 

It muſt not be omitted in the hiſtory 
of this place, that the Dukes of York 
and Glouceſter, and the Princeſs Elizabeth 
were ſent hither by an order of the parlia- 
ment agreed upon Auguſt 27, 1646, 
and according to Lord Clarendon were 
treated by the Earl and Counteſs of Nor- 
thumberland in all reſpects as was moſt 


ſuitable to their birth. The unhappy 


King frequently viſited them at Sion in 
1647, and thought it a very great alle- 
viation of his misfortunes to find his 


children ſo happy in their confinement. 
The Duke of Glouceſter and the Princeſs 
Elizabeth continued, at Sion till 164.9, at 
which time the Earl reſigned them to 
the care of his ſiſter the Counteſs of 
f Leiceſter. 


May oth 1682, Charles Duke of ö 
Somerſet married the Lady Elizabeth 


Percy, the only daughter and heireſs of 


Joſceline Earl of Northumberland, by 
which means Sion and the immenſe 
eſtate of the Percies became his Grace's 


property. 
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property. The Duke and Dutcheſs lent 
this houſe at Sion to the Princeſs of Den- 
mark, who honoured it with her reſidence 
during the time of a miſunderſtanding 
which aroſe between her royal highneſs 
and her ſiſter Queen Mary. 

Upon the death of Charles Duke of 
Somerſet, December 2, 1748. Algernon 
Earl of Hertford, his only ſurviving 
ſon ſucceeded to the title and a valt eſtate, 
and ſoon after gave Sion to his daughter 
and ſon-in-law, the preſent Counteſs and 
Earl of Northumberland, to whoſe fine 
taſte and liberality are owing the many 
and great improvements Which have 
made the gardens at Sion lo univerſally 
admired. - 

The old Gardens, as we have already 
obſerved, were indeed -very grand and 
magnificent according to the faſhion. of 


the age in which they were made, but, 


in conſequence of the taſte that then pre- 
vailed, they deprived the lower apartments 
of almoſt every advantage of proſpect, 
which the fine fituation of Sion. houſe 
naturally affords. To make the neceſſary 
alterations required nothing leſs than his 
Lordſhip's generoſity. Accordingly the 
high . triangular terrace, which the Pro- 
tector had raiſed at a great expence, was 
removed, the walls of the old gardens 

were 
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were taken down, and the ground before 


the houſe levelled, and it now forms a 


fine lawn extending from Ifleworth to 
Brentford. By theſe means alſo a beauti- 
ful proſpect is opened into the King's 
gardens at Richmond, as well as up and 
down the Thames. Towards the Thames 

the lawn is bounded by an ha-ha, and a 
meadow ; which his lordſhip ordered to 
be cut down into a gentle flope, fo that 
the ſurface of the water may now be ſeen 
even from the loweſt apartments and the 
gardens. In conſequence ' of theſe im- 
provements, the moſt beautiful piece of 
ſcenery imaginable is formed before two 
of the principal fronts, for even the 
Thames itſelf ſeems to belong to the gar- 
dens, and the different ſorts of veſſels, 


which ſucceſſively fail as it were through 
them, appear to be the property of their 


noble proprietor. ä 
The houſe ſtands nearly in the middle 


point of that ſide of the lawn, which is 

the fartheſt from the Thames, and com- 
municates with Iſleworth and Brentford, F 
either by means of the lawn or a fine 

gravel walk, which in ſome places runs F 
along the ſide, and in others through the 
middle of a beautiful ſhrabbery ; ſo that 
even in the moſt retired parts of this 


proſpect 
is 


» eharming- maze, where the 


- 
poo 
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is moſt confined, almoſt the whole 
vegetable world riſes up as it were in 
miniature around you, and preſents you 
with every foreign ſhrub, plant, and 
flower, which can be adopted by the ſoil 
of this climate. His Lordſhip has not 
only thus improved the ground where the 
old gardens ſtood, but has alſo made a 
very large addition to it, and ſeparated 
the two parts by making a new ſerpen- 
tine river. It communicates with the 
Thames, is well ſtored with all forts of 
river fiſh, and can be emptied and filled 
by means of a ſluice, which is ſo contrived 
as to admit the fiſh into the new river, but 
to prevent their returning back again into 
the Thames. His Lordſhip has alſo built 
two bridges, which form a communica- 
tion between the two gardens, and has 
erected in that, which lies near Brent- 
ford, a ſtately doric column ; upon the 
top of which is a fine proportioned ſtatue 
of Flora, ſo judicioufly placed as to com- 
mand as it were a diſtinct view of the 
fituation over which the is ſuppoſed to 
prede. | 

The kitchen gardens are very large, 
lie at a very proper diſtance from the 
houſe, and contain every thing, as an 
hot-houſe, fire-walls, &c. The green- 
houſe is a very neat building with a 1 

N ront, 
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front, deſigned by his Lordſhip. in ſo 
light a ſtyle as to by greatly admired: The 

back and end walls of it are the only re. 
mains of the old monaſtery. This bailding 
ſtands near a circular baſon of water, well 
ſtored with gold and ſilver fiſh'; and in 
the middle of the baſon is a ſpouting 
fountain, which is well 1 and; plays 
without intermiſſion. '+ 

W hat has hitherto — bade is only an 
Imperfect account of the ſeveral . ſteps 
purſued in the planning and finiſhing of 
the gardens; to which we muſt add, that 
his lordſhip has alſo made many conlider- 
able alterations in the apartments of the 
eaſt- front over the long gallery, and, as 
we are informed, intends to make many 

more in the other parts of the houſe, 
ag he has lately Mk in the ech 
to it. 

To conduct (as it 8 the reader 
through the rooms would be 4 task - too 
difficult to be executed in an intelligible 
manner; however we cannot help taking 


notice of the great gallery, which extends 


the whole length of the eaſt- front over 
the arcades, and of that immenſe quantity 

of old china vaſes, of - different forms 
and fizes, which are crowded together 
- in almoſt every apartment, 
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We muſt alſo inform the reader that 
many fine proſpects may be ſeen from the 
leads on the top of the houſe; for they 
command a view of the country to the 
diſtance of twelve or fourteen miles, and 
conſequently the greateſt part of London 8 
may be ſeen from them. To theſe ob- 
ſervations we muſt add, that the gar- 
dens, when viewed from the top of the 
houſe, form a finer landskip than can 
eaſily be conceived. 

In the hiſtory of Sion we ſhould be 
guilty of an unpardonable omiſſion, did 
we not mention the pedigree picture, 
which is perhaps one of the greateſt cu- 
rioſities of its kind in England, and ex- 
hibits the noble and royal connections of 
the Percies; all which are now united in 

the preſent Counteſs of Northumberland, 
whoſe many virtues are an ornament to 
that high ſtation of life, which has been 
for many centuries enjoyed by her illuf- 
trious progenitors. 

Sis WILLIAM WARREN's ſquare, Wapping 
dock . 

Six BeLLs alley, Foſter lane, Cheapſide *. 

SIX BELLS court, Six Bells alley “. 

S CLERKS Genc in Chancery lane. 
This is an office in chancery, and theſe 
ſix clerks are next in degree to the twelve 
maſters of that court. They inroll com- 

| miſſions, 
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Skin MARKET yard, Bank-ſide Southwark. 


miſſions, pardons, patetits, warrants, bee, | 
that have paſſed the ſeal. 
Under theſe fix clerks ate ſixty other 
_ clerks, ten to each of the fix 3 who with 
their under clerks difpatch the bufirieſs of 
this office; there are alſo attornies for 
plaintifisand defendants in caufesdepending 
in this court. Chamberlain's preſent State, 
Six GARDEN 's court, Paul's alley 'Barbican, 
Six PEnNyY REcEliveR's OFFICE, on Tower 
hill. Here ſix pence a month is paid by 
all ſeatnen, both in the royal navy and 
merchants ſervice, for the benefit of 
Greenwich hofpital. 'The principal officers 
here are, a receiver who has 300l. a year; 
an accomptant who has 2ool. a year; 
and a SRO who has alſo 200, 
a year. 
S1ZE yard, Whitechapel. 
Skin MARKET, I. Bank-ſide, Southwark: 
2. in a ſquare behind Wood's cloſe, where 
great quantities of ſheep-ſkins ars ſold, 


SKINNER Areet, Bilhopſgate ſtreet, without. 
SKINNER STREET Paſſage, leading to hn 
above ſtreet. 
SKINNERS, a ſociety incorporated. by len 
patent granted by Edward III. in the year 
1327, by the following ſingular tle, | 
The Maſter and Wardens of the guild or 
* of the Body of Corif of the 


Skinners 
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Sinners of London: which was confirmed 
by Henry VI. in the year 1438, whereby 
every perſon admitted to the freedom of 
this company is to be preſented to the 
Lord Mayor: and by theſe grants the 
corporation was reſtrained from making 
by-laws. 

The government of this company 1s 
veſted-in a maſter, four wardens, and fi 
aſſiſtants, with a livery of one hundred and 


thirty-ſeven members, who on their ad» ply 
miſſion, pay a fine of 1 51. , TT! 
The members of this company pay no 1 [F] 
quarterage, which is owing to the great wn 
eſtates they are poſſeſſed of; out of which, Wi 14 
according to the wills of the reſpective | Mit | 
donors, they annually pay about 7ool. to / hl Ci 
charitable uſes. | e 
They have a very handſome hall on 1 
| Dowgate hill; the hall-room is neatly Wi 
wainſcotted with oak, and the parlour. 1 
with cedar. h it 
SKINNERS rents, 1. Old Market lane, Rat- 4 


cliff: 2. Perewinkle ſtreet, Ratcliff croſs. 
SKY yard, Swan yard. 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE alley, Spitalfields-Market. 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE yard, Faſhion ſtreet, 
_ Spitalfields. 
| SLAUGHTER's. court, Blue Anchor alley, 
Roſemary lane 2 75 
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SLEey's. alley, Illington Road, St. ab, 
ſtreet . 


SLIPPER court, Hand alley, Petticoat lane, 
Whitechapel. 

SLOANE's MUSEUM and LIBRARY, See 
the article BRITIsH MusEUM. 

SLop alley, Gray's Inn lane. 

SLUCE ſtreet, Rotherhith. 

 SMALLCOAL alley, 1. Brick lane, Spitalfields: 
2. Faſhion ſtreet, Artillery lane, Spital- 

fields: 3. Rupert ſtreet: 4. St. John's 
ſtreet Smithfield. 

SMALL Pox HosPiTAL, in Cold Bath 
Fields, is a very plain neat ſtructure. The 
centre which projects a little from the reſt 
of the building, is terminated on the top 

by an angular pediment, on the apex of 
which is placed a vaſe upon a ſmall 

_ pediment. 
This excellent charity. was inſtituted in 
the year 1746, ſupported by a ſubſcrip- 
tion then made by ſeveral noblemen, 
gentlemen and ladies, who were deſirous 
that a charity uſeful in itſelf, and fo be- 
neficial to the public, might be begun 
near this great metropolis, there not being 
any hoſpital of this kind in Europe. 
The relief of the neceſſitous under 

that ſevere; nauſeous, and frequent dil- 

' temper, the ſmall-pox, is a work of 

cy ſo evidently attended with many 

beneficial 
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beneficial circumſtances, as well to the 
public as to the unhappy objects, that it 
is in reality not a little ſtrange, that the 
eſtabliſhing a fund for fuch a Charity 
ſhould be a defign of no longer ſtanding. 

It is univerſally agreed, that amongſt 
all diſtempers, to which Providence has 
made the human body liable, there is 
none ſo afflicting, fo alarming, or which 
demands ſuch careful, ſpeedy, and con- 
tinual aſſiſtance, as the ſmall-pox ; to 
which the inferipr ſort, of people are at 
leaſt equally liable with thoſe in a higher 
ſphere of life, though utterly unable to 
ſupport themſelves under ſo dreadful a 
malady, or to procure the DIY! means 
_ for. their recovery. 

As this diſeaſe is ſo frightful, even in 
its firſt appearance, and at the ſame time 
contagious, and almoſt inevitable, families 


of all degrees are thrown into the utmoſt 


confuſion, when it invades any perſon 
amon 
what it will. To keep a ſervant in ſuch 
a condition is, generally ſpeaking, ex- 


ceedingly inconvenient: to. thruſt them 


out of doors under- ſuch circumſtances, 
always inhuman, commonly fatal. How 


agreeable, therefore, muſt the informa- 
tion prove to all conſiderate and charitable 
perſons, that for removing of theſe diffi- 
cultics, 


C2 


them, let his or her ſtation be 
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culties, for ſecuring private families, and 


for the preſervation of the wretched indi- 


viduals labouring under this diſeaſe, there 
is eſtabliſhed, an hoſpital for the ſenall- 
pox, where perſons of bach ſexes, and of all 
ages, may be carefully provided for, both 
as to phyſic and diet, and properly attended 
in that calamitous condition; and this at a 
very eaſy expence to the governors, who by 
their charitable contributions ſupport the 
fund for ſo glorious, and ſo compaſſionate 
an undertaking, which, only to mention, 
is to recommend. A needleſs pomp of 
words would rather obſcure, than illuſtrate 
this deſign; the utility and humanity of 
which, all, who have the ſmalleſt atten- 
tion or tenderneſs, eannot fail. to com- 
prehend. | 

As what has been ſaid ſufficiently ſhews, 
how well adapted a charity this is, in 
reſpect to ſuch as are afflicted with this 
_ diſeaſe in the natural way; ſo the other 
part of the ſcheme, which has a tendency 
to preſerve our ſpecies from the ravages 
of this infectious malady, by rendering it 
leſs malignant and leſs deſtructive, in the 
way of inoculation, deſerves likewiſe 
public approbation- and effectual en- 


- - Couragement. 


The objections that have been made 
" againſt this practice, are founded rather 
| in 
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in an averſion to novelty, however uſeful, 


than in an adherence to reaſon and expe- 


rience. The ſtrange imputation that a 
well eſtabliſhed method of preſerving 
many lives, 1s an attempt upon the prero- 
gative of the Almighty, will make no 
impreſſion upon any, who conſider that 
the ſame thing may be urged againſt ex- 
hibiting medicines at all, either ſanative or 
preventive, and the extraordinary methods 
that are often neceſſary to be made uſe of, 
to ſtop the progreſs of any particular 
diſeaſe.” | | Et 
The benefits of inoculation appear 


every year, by. freſh trials, greater and 


more certain. 'This dreadful, this de- 
ſtructive diſtemper is thereby rendered 
mild and manageable, and becomes rather 
a purgation of the body from the latent 
ſeeds of an expected diſeafe, than creating 
a diſeaſe itſelf. It delivers people from 


thoſe apprehenſions, with which, till 
they have had the ſmall-pox, they are 


always haunted. It frees them from the 
objections, that are continually made to 
their being received into any family, 
while they remain expoſed to that diſeaſe 
in the natural way. It gives them courage 
to enter into the ſervice of their country, 
either by land or ſea ; and protects them, 
while in that ſervice, from the riſque- of 
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being carried off, for want of thoſe ac. 
commodations, which camps and Chip 
rarely ſupply. j 
To all 4D if we add the generi 
and great conſideration of preſerving fo iſ 
many lives, which may evidently ariſe 
from theſe different ways of having the 
diſeaſe, (for upon a general calculation, 
twenty- five or thirty die out of one hun. 
dred and fifty patients, having the dil. 
temper in the natural way, and one only 
out of this number, when inoculated, 
it will appear, that this is a thing of very 
high importance; and that it is not eaſy 
to name an undertaking more laudable in 
itſelf, or more beneficial in its conſe. 
quences, than the making a provifion, 
that thoſe, who really ſtand in the greateſt 
need of this preſervative, and yet from 
their low, though uſeful ſtations in life, 
are precluded from it, ſhould be reſcued 
from a condition, equally injurious to 
them and to ſociety, 
| But as the world will be often divided 
in ſentiments, in matters of ſuch a nature; 
fo, by the conſtitution of this charity, 
due care is taken, that the intentions of 
ſuch well diſpoſed perſons, as ſhall con- 
tribute to any branch of it, ſhall be 
punctually anſwered. For they may direct 
mw benpiaſtions © to be beſtowed . wn 
ue 
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ſuch perſons only, as are infected with 
the natural ſmall-pox ; or, if they judge 
the promoting inoculation the more bene- 
ficial, they may confine their gifts thereto; 
or, if given without any diſtinction, it 
will be applied to the general fund, both 
for natural ſmall- pox and for inoculation. 

To theſe confiderations, it is proper to 
add one circumſtance, which, duly con- 
ſidered, cannot but have great weight 
with all, who have any feeling for their 
fellow-creatures in diſtreſs ; which is, that 
it is an hoſpital, in aid of all other hoſ- 
pitals, being calculated, by its very con- 


ſtitution, to receive thoſe miſerable crea- 


tures, whom the rules of all other chari- 
rities expreſly and prudentially exclude. 

As this uſeful and neceſſary charity 
loudly calls for further aſſiſtance, may 
it not be juſtly _— that many pious 
and compaſſionate hands will bountifully 
contribute to the ſupport, continuance, 
and enlargement of a deſign, which 
reaſon, good policy, humanity, and reli- 
gion ſo powerfully recommend? 

This hoſpital conſiſts of two houſes, 
at a due Ciftance from each other in airy 
ſituations, 

That for. preparing the patients for 
inoculation is in e Lower ftrote: Iſlington; 
and that for receiving them, when the 


© diſeaſe 


or within ten days before or after each of 
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diſeaſe appeats, and for the reception of 
patients in the natural way, is in Cold 
Bath fields. 

Stated general courts are held half 
yearly, to wit, in April and October, 


thoſe months; notice of which is ſent to 

each governor, as well as publicly ad- 

vertiſed. 

TwW O preſidents, four vice-preſidents, 
and a treaſurer, are annually elected out 

of the governors. 

A houſe committee of thirteen gover- 
nors is choſen half yearly, who meet 
the firſt Thurſday in the month at ten 
in the forenoon at the hoſpital in Cold 
Bath fields, and the other Thurſdays at 
Child's coffee-houſe in St. Paul's Church 
yard, at five in the afternoon, to tranſact 
the buſineſs of the hoſpital; at which 
meetings all governors _ have a 
vote, and their attendance will be eſteemed 
a favour. 

A Phyſician and Surgeon attend the 
hoſpital without fee or reward. 

There are a Secretary, two Apotheca- 
ries, a Meſſenger, Matrons, proper Nurſes, 
&c. No fee, reward, or gratuity, to 
taken from any patients, tradeſmen, or 


other perſons, on account of the hoſpital, 
on pain of e, 
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Thirty guineas conflitutes a governor 
for life; five guineas per annum, a gover- 
nor during ſuch ſubſcription, or after two 
ſuch annual ſubſcriptions any perſon, by 
paying not leſs, than twenty guineas, on 
or before the fourteenth of October, 1760, 
becomes a governor for life. - Smaller 
benefactions are accepted with gratitude. 

Every governor has a vote at all general 

courts and committees, and is entitled to 
have one patient in each houſe at a time. 
Ladies have the ſame privilege, and- may 
vote, by proxies, at all elections. 

Every annual ſubſcriber is entitled to 
have one patient in the hoſpital for the 
natural way at a time, provided there are 
three beds for men, and two for women 
patients, in reſerve, for governors recom- 
mendations. | 

A committee of accompts of Givi go- 
vernors is annually held between Lady 
day and Michaelmas, who meet at leaſt 
once a quarter to examine and audit all 
tradeſmens bills, which are afterwards 
ordered by the houſe-committee for Pay- 
ment. 

The accounts are regularly kept, and 
open at all times for the inſpection of the 
governors. 

Two governors are appointed viſitors, 
by the houſe· committee, for ſix months, 

who 
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who frequently attend the hoſpital fo 
inoculation; and alſo the hoſpital fot 
the natural way, alternately; to inſpect into 
the conduct and management of the 
officers, ſervants, and others therein. 

Every perſon deſtitute of friends, or 
money, and labouring under this melan. 
choly diſeaſe, or defirous of being in- 
coculated, is a proper object of this charity, 

Patients in the natural way are received 
every day; but enquiry muſt firſt be made 

if there is room to prevent the danger and 
expence of a diſappointment. 

Patients for inoculation are received 
about eight times in the year, of which 
timely notice 1s given in the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, men and boys at one time, and 
women and girls at another, alternately; 
and the governors are deſired to be care- 
ful in recommending none but thoſe who 
are really neceſſitous, as a want of that care 


will be an injury to proper objects. Gover- 


nors are deſired to ſend their recommenda- 
tions as ſoon as ſigned to the apothecary at 
the houſe of preparation, in Iflington, 
which will be by him immediately entered 
on the books, and when the turn of ſuch 
perſon, ſo recommended, comes for ad- 
mittance, a letter will be ſent for his or 
her attendance, which, if punctually ob- 
ſerved, they will be admitted. - _ 


1 
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If any perſons omit to attend accord- 
ing to their turn on the admiſſion days, 
they will be excluded, and cannot have 
the benefit of this charity, without firſt 
obtaining a new recommendation. 

There is no charge attending the ad- 
miſſion of patients for inoculation, but 
patients in the natural way, a depoſit of 
one pound and fix-pence, to anſwer the 
expences of burial in caſe of death, or to 
be returned to the perſon who paid the 
fame, when diſcharged the hoſpital. 

For the ſake of the patients, and for 
fear of ſpreading this dangerous infection, 
it is neceſſary to forbid ſtrangers to viſit 
them; and therefore, it is hoped that 
the affection or curiofity of particular 
perſons will not be offended at: this un- 
avoidable precaution. | 

Proper dreſſes are provided for the 
patients, and worn by them in the hoſ- 
pital, while their own cloaths are fumi- 
gated with brimſtone, which is always 
done before their diſcharge. 2 

The ſums received for the fupport of 
this hoſpital ſince its foundation in 1746, 
amount to 18,9261. And there have 
been received into the houſe for the na- 
tural way from the 26th of September 
1746, to the 25th of March 1759, 3946 
patients, of which 2916 have been _— 
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A very great number conſidering the fata. 
lity of this diſtemper, and that moſt of 
them were adults, often admitted after 
great irregularities, and ſome when paſt cure. 
But what appears much more extraor. iſ 
dinary, out of 131 who were inoculated 
before the 31ſt of December 1751, only 
two died, one by worms, who did not 
appear to have them before the inocu- 
lation, and the other apprehended to haye 
firſt caught the diſtemper in the. natural 
way. From that period till the 25th of 
March 1759, the number of inoculated 
amounts to 1567, out of which only 
four have died. An aſtoniſhing proof of 
the advantages of inoculation! From 
tbe account publiſhed by the governors. 
SMALL's rents, Petticoat Jane, Whitechapel +. 
SMART's key, Billingſgate . 
SMART's rents, Lamb alley, St. Giles's +, 
SMITHFIELD, or WEST SMITHFIELD, though 
the epithet Weſt is never uſed but to diſ- 
tinguiſh , it from Eaſt Smithfield near 
Little Towerhill. This is the greateſt 
market for black cattle, ſheep and horſes, 
in Europe; and alſo a conſiderable mar- 
| ket for hay and. ſtraw; for the fale of 
which it was famous five hundred years 
ago. Maitland derives its name from its 
being originally a ſmooth or level field; 
and obſerves that it was anciently much 
larger 
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larger than at preſent, it being greatly 
diminiſhed by the buildings with which it 
is incloſed, the whole weſt ſide extended 
as far as the ſheep market does at preſent, 


and was called he Elms, from the many 


elm-trees growing there ; this was the 
place of execution for offenders in the 
year 1219, and it ſeems long before. 
King Henry II. granted to the priory 
of St. Bartholomew the privilege of a 


fair to be kept annually at Bartholomew 


tide, on the eve, the day, and the mor- 
row, to which the clothiers of England, 
and the drapers of London repaired, and 
had their booths and ſtandings in the 
church-yard within the the priory, which 
was ſeparated from - Smithfield only by 
walls and gates, that were locked every 
night and watched, for the ſafety of the 
goods depoſited there; and the narrow 
| ſtreet or lane afterwards built where the 


cloth was ſold, ſtill retains the name of 


cloth far. Sal 
This fair, which was appointed to 
be kept three days, 'was at length pro- 
longed to a fortnight, and became of 
little other uſe but for idle youth, and 
| looſe people to reſort to it, upon which 
it was again reduced to the original 
ſtandard; and the booths, for drolls and 
plays in the middle of Smithfield; by the 
e | falling 
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all; and a ſcene of filth and naſtineſs. 


Mary. 
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falling of which many perſons had log 
their lives, were ordered to be no longer 

itted. 

Smithfield was alſo uſed in very early 
times for juſts and tournaments, to which 
the King and nobility reſorted, of which 
we find upon record ſeveral inſtances in 
the reigns of Edward III. Richard II. 
Henry IV. Henry V. Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. 

In ſhort, in the middle part of Smith. 
field, and in the centre of the ſpace now 
encloſed. with rails, many martyrs were 
burnt at the ſtake, for ſteadily adhering 
to the dictates of their own conſciences, 
and in defence of the doctrines of the 
reformation, during the cruel reign of 
Smithfield is ſurrounded by many good 
houſes; but they are far from being 
regular and uniform. The author of 
the Review of the public Buildings, obſerves, 
that this vaſt area, is capable of great 
beauty; but is at preſent deſtitute of 


<« *Tis true, the uſe which is made of it as a 


© market, he adds, is ſomething of an ex- 
ce cuſe forit, and in ſome degree attones for 
«© the want of that decency that would 
<* improve it ſo much: yet tis my opinion, 
© that ways and means might be found 


* 
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« to make it tolerable at leaſt, andan 

« obelisk, pyramid or ſtatue in the centre, 114 
« defended with handſome and ſubſtan- 
« tial rails, would go a great way in fo 

« defirable a project. | 
Indeed ſomething of this kind has been 
frequently propoſed, and it has been often 
repreſented to the public, that it would 
be proper to raiſe a monument on the ſpot 
where the ſtake was fixed for the martyrs, 
repreſenting the cruelty of popiſh perſe- 
cution, adorned with proper relivoes and 
inſcriptions. 

Eaſt SMITHFIELD. See the article EAsr. 

SMTHFIELD bars, at the notth end of 
Smithfield, by St. John's ſtreet. 

SMiTH's ALMSHOUSE, on St. Peter's hill 
near Thames ſtreet was founded by Mr. 
David Smith embroiderer to Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the year 1584, and conſiſts of 
fix rooms for the habitation of ſo many 
poor widows turned of fifty-fix : but the 
old ſtructure being deſtroyed by the fire 
of London in 1666, it was rebuilt by Sir 
Thomas Fitch, and the charge of main- 
taining it committed to Chriſt's hoſpital, 

from which each of the alms-women 
annually receive 1l. 98. 4d. and alſo from 
the company of embroiderers the annual 
1], 148. 6d. each, left by the founder's 

3 daughter, 
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daughter, as an addition to the foundation 
__ Maitland. | 
SmiTH's alley, 1. Joyners ſtreet, by Tools 
. ſtreet, Southwark +. 2. King's Arie: | 
Weſtminſter . 3. Ropemaker's field N 
_ Limehouſe t 
SmiTH's court, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet +. 2 
Brackley ſtreet, Bridgewater Gardens +, 
3. Faſhion ſtreet, Spitalfields Þ. 4. Gren M 
Windmill ſtreet, Picadilly . 5. Hal. 
bourn +. : 
SMITH" s paſſage, in the Curtain, Nortai : 
Falgate . | 
SMITH'S rents, 1. Bankſide, Sonic 4 
2. Barnaby ſtreet, Southwark +. 3. Ce 
tharine Wheel alley +. 4. Five Feet lane . 
6. St. John's "xg Smithfield +. 7. Ken Wi 
ſtreet, Southwark +. 8. Petty France, 
| Weſtminſter N : 
SMITH's ſquare, Millbank, Weſtminſter +, 
SMITH'S ſtreet, Marſham ſtreet, Welt. 
minſter +. 
 SMITH's yard, 1. Blue Anchor alley ＋. 2 
Fleet lane, by Fleet Market +. 3. Mai- 
den lane +. 4. Ratcliff Highway +: 
F. Ropemaker's field, Limehouſe +. 
SMock alley, 1. Hockley in the Hole: 
2. Petticoat lane, Whitechapel. 
SNADE'S court, Brick ſtreet 
 SNADER'S Court, Moorfields . 


 SNART's 


SNART'S rents, Golwell ſtreet, Alderſgate 
ſtreet . 

Sxow fields, Barnaby ſtreet. 

Sxow hill, extends from the upper end of 
the Little Old Bailey to Holbourn bridge. 

Snow ſtreet, Snow fields. 

SNOW S rents, white Lion yard |. 

SOAPMAKER'S. See SOPEMAKERS. 

SOCIETY, forpropagating CHRISTIAN KNnow- 
LEDGE, in Bartlet's buildings, Holbourn. 
This ſociety. which was founded in the 
year 1699, conſiſts of ſeveral biſhops, 
dignified clergymen, and perſons of piety, 
rank, and fortune, who unite their en- 
deavours, in order to diffuſe a ſpirit of 
religion among the people; by diſperſing 
little printed books among the poor, 
among which are ſmall books for the 
uſe of ſeamen and ſoldiers; books of 
preparation for receiving the holy ſacra- 
ment; and others againſt profancneſs and 
debauchery. 

They haye bought a great number of 
uſeful books for furniſhing our planta- 
tions with parochial libraries; and uſed 
means for providing catechetical libraries 
in the ſmaller pariſhes of this kingdom, 
to enable the inferior clergy the better to 
perform their duty of catechizing; and 
the greater pariſhes with learned libraries 
for the uſe.of the poorer clergy. They 
Vor. VI. D have 
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have particularly applied themſelves to the 
ſetting up of ſchools for the education of 
children, and work-houſes for the employ. 
ment of the poor, | 

This ſociety in 1710, aſſiſted the 
Daniſh miſſionaries at Tranquebar, and 
afterwards at Madras in the Eaſt Indies, 
for the converſion of the pagan inhabi- 
tants. 

In the year 1720, they extended their 
regard to the Greek church in Paleſtine, 
Syria, Meſopotamia, Arabia, and Egypt, 
and having printed an edition in Arabic 
on a new ſet of types, cauſed ten thou- 
ſand copies of the new teſtament, fx 
thouſand pſalters, and five thouſand cate- 
chetical inſtructions, with an abridge- 
ment of the hiſtory of the bible annexed, 
to be diſperſed through thoſe countries, 
and in Perſia. 

In the year 1732, the ſociety raiſed 


collections for the perſecuted proteſtant 


of Saltzburgh, made large remittance: 
to Germany ; and ſome time after ſent 


above two hundred proteſtant emigrants 


to Georgia, who built and ſettled at 

Ebenezar, | 
In 1743, they undertook a new edition 
of the bible in Welch, with the common 
prayer and pſalms in metre, and in 1748 
finiſhed an impreſſion of fifteen thouſand 
copies; 
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topies; which they ſpeedily diſperſed ; 
but that large impreſſion falling far ſhort 
of the demand for it: the ſociety printed 
another edition of the bible, conſiſting 
of the ſame number of copies; and alſo 
five thouſand: of the new teſtament, and 
as many common prayer books in the 


ſame language: by which means the 


Welch had the blefling of the holy 
ſcriptures in their own tongue, wherein 


alone they could poſſibly read them, 


and that at an eaſier expence than the 


people of England enjoy it. 

This ſociety meets weekly to deliberate 
upon what appears moſt expedient for 
carrying on their pious intentions. Store 
Survey, laſt edit. 


8 SocIETY for propagating the GosPEL IN 


FokEICGN PARTS, at the chapter houſe in 
St. Paul's church yard. This ſociety was 
eſtabliſhed by letters patent granted in 


the 13th year of the reign of King 


William III. by which the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and ninety-three of the 
biſhops, clergy, nobility and gentry were 


incorporated, and impowered to purchaſe . 


2000l; per annum inheritance, with goods 
and chattels of any value : and allowed 
a common ſeal, which has the repreſen- 


tation of a ſhip under fail, making to- 
wards a foreign coaſt, where the natives 
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near the ſhore, ſtand with their hand 
ſtretched out, or lifted up, and fome on 
their knees: A miniſter in a gown, in the 
fore part of the ſhip, is looking towards 
them, with the goſpel open in his right 
hand; and in a label in the middle of theſeal 
are the words, Tranſiens adjuva nos. The 
ſun is repreſented ſhining; and round the 
edge are theſe words, Sigillum Societatis at 
promovendo Evangelto in partions Tranf- 
marinis. 

This ſociety has ſent ſeveral miniſter 
of the church of England to his Majel. 
ty's colonies in the Welt Indies, to inſtrud 
the Engliſh and ſuch Indians as live near 
them in the principles of the Chriſtian 
religion; and have diſperſed throughout 
our plantations common prayer books, 
ar. other devotional and practical tract. 
They have alſo contributed to the pro- 
pagation of the goſpel in Malabar, in 
the Eaſt Indies, and not only ſent bathe 
an impreſhon of the new teſtament in 
Portugueſe, but a printing preſs, types, 
and paper, together with a printer. 

By their charter they are annually to 
meet upon the third Friday in February 
in order to chuſe a preſident, one or 
more vice-prelidents, a treaſurer, or trea- 
ſurers, two or more auditors, one fſecre- 
tary, and ſuch other afficers, 9 
1 an 
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and ſervants, as ſhould be thought con- 
venient for the enſuing year. 

No act of the ſociety is valid, unleſs 
the preſident, or vice prelident, and ſeven 
others of the members be preſent, and 
conſenting thereto. 

The ſociety is every year to give an 
account in writing to the Lord Chancellor, 
or Lord Keeper of the great ſeal, the Lord 
Chief Juſtice. of the King's Bench, or the 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
or any two of them, of the ſeveral ſums 
of money by them received and laid out, 
and of the management and diſpoſition of 
the revenues and charities of the ſociety. 

The members of the ſociety meet once 
a month or oftner at the late archbiſhop 

Teniſon's library in St. Martin's in the 
Fields, and ſeveral committees are beſides 

appointed to meet at the chapter houſe 
at St. Paul's. But their annual meeting 
on the third Friday in February is at 

St. Mary le Bow church in Cheapſide, 
at which time they have there an anni- 
verſary ſermon. N 

SOCIETY for the REFORMATION or Man- 
NERS. This ſociety began in the year 
1690, when five or fix private gentle- 
men, members of the church of England, 
meeting and conſulting together of the 

moſt adviſable methods of putting the 
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penal laws in execution againſt the pro: 
faneneſs and other public vices, practiſed 
openly in the ſtreets, entered into a fra. 


ternity for remedying theſe evils. This! 


being afterwards made known to the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and to the 
judges, a conſiderable number approved 
of it under their hands; the ſociety, 
which was continually encreaſing, Was 
alſo countenanced by moſt of the biſhops 
in extraordinary circular letters printed 
in 1699; and one of the chief miniſter 
of ſtate laying the affair before King 
William, he promiſed the ſociety his 
protection. \ 

This deſign was, however, violent] 
oppoſed by the champions and adyocate; 
for debauchery ; yet by the favour of the 
above Prince, and his royal conſort Queen 
Mary, the patronage of Queen Anne, 
and the countenance of the clergy of the 
greateſt figure in the church, it ſoon met 
with prodigious ſucceſs, and many vir- 


| tuous and pious perſons of the ſeveral 


denominations readily united their endea- 
vours, and joined in the expences neceſ- 
ſarily occafioned by putting the laws in 
execution againſt vaſt numbers of the 
vicious and profane. 

This ſociety appoints. and encourages 
conſtables and others to * about the 


ſtreets, 


# 
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ſtreets, markets, and other public places, 

to take up drunkards, and profane ſwea- 

rers; to ſuppreſs lewd and diſorderly 

houſes, and to proſecute, all who encou- 

rage tippling, or follow their profeſſions 
on the Lord's day. 

By the endeavours of this ſociety many 
thouſands of lewd and ſcandalous perſons 
have been brought to legal puniſhment : 
great numbers have been convicted in 
the court of King's Bench, and at the 
ſeſſions, for keeping houſes of lewdneſs, 
and puniſhed by fine and impriſonment, 
by which means the ſtreets have been 
much cleared of night walkers, and other 
public places of gangs of deteſtable ſo- 
domites. In ſhort ſome thouſands of good 
books have been diſperſed through the 
kingdom, and put into the hands of the 
profane, the lewd and the vicious, which 
in many inſtances have, by the divine 
bleſſing, produced a ſingular reformation, 
even among thoſe who ſeemed the moſt 
abandoned. ; 

This ſociety from time to time pub- 
bliſh an account of the progreſs they 
have made, by which it . appears, that 
they have proſecuted above an hundred 
thouſand perſons; and ſermons are 
preached quarterly before the members, by 
D 4 '. +404 -1 ns: 
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ſome of the moſt eminent preachers of 
this city, at Bow church. | 
In ſhort, what is moſt ſurprizing, the 
fame of this ſociety, which had fo ſmall , 
beginning, has produced amazing effects; 
after their example, other ſocleties of 
the ſame kind have ariſen, not only in 
the different parts of England and Scot- 
land]; but in ſeveral of our plantations in 
America, in Holland, Germany, the {. 
veral cantons of Swiſſerland, the Griſons, 
in Sweden and Denmark: and the book 
which” contains an account of this ſociety, 
has been tranſlated into Latin, French, 
High- Dutch, the Daniſh and Swediſh 
languages. OR vv; rt 00 

SoHo, St. Giles's. 

Soho SQUARE, - or KING's SQUARE, is of 
conſiderable extent, and has an area ſut- 
rounded with high paliſdo pales, enclofing 
a garden, in which is a ſtatue of King 
Charles II. ſtanding upon a pedeſtal placed 
in the midſt of a ſmall baſon, at his 
Majeſty's feet lie the repreſentations of 

the four principal rivers, the Thames, 
Trent, Humber and Severn, pouring out 

their waters. On the ſouth fide of this 

{quare are Frith ſtreet - and Greek ſtreet, 

on the eaſt Sutton ſtreet, on the north 

Charles ſtreet, and on the weſt, Den- 

mark ſtreet. = En, 

There 
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" There is not much taſte or regularity 
in the Buildings of this ſquare, but the 
place, if it has nothing to excite our 
praiſe does not appear to have any thing 
to provoke cenſure. My Lord Bateman's 
houſe on the ſouth fide is the moſt re- 
markable. It has the appearance of 
grandeur and magnificence, and though 
it may have ſome defects, it has ele- 
gance ſufficient to make us excuſe 
them. 25 
SoMERSET Housg, on the ſouth ſide of the 
Strand, near the new church, is eſteemed 
one of the royal palaces. It was built 
about the year 1549 by the Duke of 
Somerſet, uncle to Edward VI. and 
protector of England, who demoliſhed 
the palaces of the biſhops of Cheſter 
and Worceſter, an Inn of Chancery called 
Strand Inn, with the church of St. Mary 
le Strand, that ſtood there, and building 
this palace with the materials, it from 
him obtained the name of Somerſet 
Houſe. But the Duke ſoon after being 
attainted, it fell to the crown, and has 
uſually been affigned for the reſidence of 
the Queen Dowager. In this palace 
Anne of Denmark, King James the 
Firſt's Queen, kept her court, upon 
which account, it was called Denmark 
houſe during that reign; but it ſoon 
after 
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after recovered the name of its firſt 

founder. 5 
The front towards the Strand is adorned 
with columns and other decorations, 
which are much defaced by time and 
the ſmoke of the city, the principal orna- 
ments having mouldered away. This 
front together with the quadrangle, ſeem 
to have been the firſt attempts to reſtore 
the ancient architecture in England. In 
the middle of the Strand front is a hand- 
ſome gate which opens into the quad- 
rangle, adorned with a piazza, perhaps 
more in taſte than any other in the 
kingdom of the ſame antiquity, and the 
whole building on this fide, has an air 
of grandeur, But the moſt beautiful 
front is that towards the garden, ſituated 
upon an elevation, part of which has 
been new built, with a fine pizza and 
lofty apartments over it. This part of 
the building is however irregular, and 
left unfiniſhed ; ſome of the old building 
being ſtill ſtanding on that fide. The 
garden is extremely pleaſant, it leading 
down to the Thames, from which it is 
ſeparated by a parapet wall, and there is 
here a handſome landing place, with 
ſtairs, which lead up to the principal 

Walk to the palace, . 
This 
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This garden uſed to be public, and 
any perſon might have the liberty of 
walking in it; but ſince the Foot-guards 
have been quartered in the palace we are 
informed this privilege is diſcontinued, 
the N to the garden through the 
palace is extremely diſagreeable, the 
broken ſtaircaſe, the appearance of the 
walls, the darkneſs, and the filth, render 
it like the deſcent into a priſon; however 
the pleaſantneſs of the garden, and the 
fine view it affords of the Thames, give 
a full recompence for whatever is diſa- 
greeable in our way to it. The view we 
have here given of Somerſet houſe, is the 
garden front taken from the Thames, and 
ſhews the whole extent of the front that 
way, and conſequently the old part of 
the building as well as the modern. 
The appearance altogether is pictureſque. 
The new part, which is of ſtone, con- 
tains the royal apartments built by Inigo 
Jones, and was no doubt only a part of 
his deſign, the ſtairs and gate to the 
water ſhewing where he intended the 

_ = N | 
SOMERSET ſtable yard, a large yard to the - 
weſt of Somerſet houſe, in which are 
coach-houſes, ſtables and a guard-room, 
where a detachment of foot guards do 


duty, 
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duty daily, as well as at Somerſet houſe, to 
+ which it belongs. | 


SOMERSET ſtairs, Strand 
SOMERSET WATER GATE ftairs, Strand +, 
SOMERSET /treet, Whitechapel. 
SoMMER's key, near Thames ſtreet 
SOMMER's rents, Old Gravel Lane, Ratclif 
Highway +. 
SoMMER's ſtreet, Hockley in the Hole +. 
SoPE yard, Harrow Corner Deadman's Place. 
SOPEMAKERS, a fraternity incorporated by 
letters patent granted by King Charles J. 
in the year 1638. This company is 
governed by a maſter, two wardens, and 
., eighteen aſſiſtants; they have however 
neither livery nor hall, and therefore, 
manage their affairs in Guildhall. 
SOPER'S alley, Whitecroſs ſtreet, Cripple- 
gate . 


SOFER'S yard, Harrow Corner, Deadman's 


Place . 
SOUTHAMPTON buzldings, I. Chancery Lane: 


2. in High Holbourn, where the Biſhop 


of Lincoln had his city manſion ; but 
that edifice afterwards 


Earls of Southampton, it was taken down, 


and on the ſite thereof was erected the 
above buildings. Stow's Surv 


SOUTHAMPTON Court, I. Southampton Build- 
ings: 2, Southampton row. 


SOUTH- 


coming to the 
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Sou THA TON 7070 Queens ſquare, Bloomſ- 4 
bury. 

Sou THAM TON ſtreet, 1. High Holbourn: 
2. in the Strand. 

SOUTHAMPTON S ALMSHOUSE, near Mon- 
mouth ſtreet. The ground upon which 
this houſe ſtands, together with a piece 
of ground adjoining, were granted by 
leaſe to the pariſh of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, by the Earl of Southampton, in 
the year 1656, for the uſe of the poor, 
for the term of five hundred years. And 
towards the ſupport of twenty poor inha- 
bitants, Henry Carter, in the year 1674, 
gave the ſum of 501. the profits whereof 
to be deſtributed among them, out of 
which, and the produce of the ground 
which is now built upon, each of the 
poor women have an allowance of 21. 
8s. and twelve buſhels of coals annually. 

They alſo receive out of the Lady Dudly's 
gift at Chriſtmaſs and Whitſuntide 208. 
Maitland. 

SOUTHMOULTON ro, David ſtreet. 

S0UTHMOULTON ſtreet, Hanover ſquare. 

SOUTH SEA. alley, in the Mint, Southwark, 

SouTH SEA CoMPANY, This company had 
the following origin: in the glorious and 
ſucceſsful war againſt France, in the reign 
of Queen. Anne, due care was not taken of 
the regular payment of ſeamen employed 

in 
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in the royal navy; for thoſe neceſſitous 
and uſeful men, had tickets granted them 
inſtead of pay; which they were fre. 
quently obliged to get diſcounted at 401, 
and ſometimes 50 J. per cent. to avaricious 
men, who taking advantage of the neceſ- 
ſities of thoſe brave fellows, raiſed great 
eſtates upon their ruin. 

The debt due from the government 
upon this and other accounts unpro- 
vided for by parliament, amounted to 
9,177,9071: 158. 4d: and theſe people 
taking it into their hands, were incor- 
porated by act of parliament in_ the year 
1710; the following year the company, 
after the diſcharge of the debt due to them 
from the government, was made perpetual; 
and in 1714, lending the government an 
additional ſum of 822,032 1. 4s: 8 d. the 
capital of the company was, by act of 
parliament, inlarged to ten millions; for 
which the members received fix per cent: 
intereſt, or G00, oo l. per annum. 

But in 1720 an act of parliament was 
paſſed, by which the company were granted 
the ſole privilege of trading to the South 
Seas within certain limits, and enabled 
to encreaſe their capital, by redeeming 
ſeveral of the public debts, but by the 
arts uſed on this occaſion the capital ſtock 
of the company was ſoon raiſed to 1 

| | three 
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three millions, five hundred and forty- 
three thouſand, two hundred and ſixty 
three pounds. It would take up too 
much room were we to enter here into 
an account of the meaſures by which 
this iniquitous ſcheme was carried on; 
many wealthy perſons loſt their eſtates, 
and others acquired immenſe fortunes ; 
and, in ſhort, a conſiderable number of 
the directors, were obliged by parliament 
to refund their ill-gotten treaſures, 

By an act paſſed in the fixth year of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, it was enacted, 
that after the 24th of June 1733, the 
capital ſtock of the company, which then 
amounted to 14,051,1031. 8s. 1d. and 
the ſhares of the reſpective proprietors, 
ſhould be divided into four equal parts, 
three fourths of which ſhould be con- 
verted into a joint ſtock, attended with 
annuities, after the rate of 4 per cent. 
till redemption by parliament, and ſhould 
be called the new South Sea annuites, 
and the other fourth part ſhould remain 
in the company as a trading capital ſtock, 
attended with the reſidue of the annuities 
or funds payable at the Exchequer to the 
company till redemption, and that the 
company's accomptant ſhould twice 
every year, at Chriſtmas and Midſum- | 
mer, or within one month after, ſtate 

| an 
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an account of the company's affair; 
which ſhould bs laid before the ney; 
general court, in order to their declaring 
a dividend, but that ſuch dividend ſhould 
not exceed 41. per cent. per annum, til 
their debts were diſcharged. That the 
South Sea company, and their trading 
ſtock ſhould, exclufively from the new 
joint ſtock of annuities, be liable to all 
the debts and incumbrances of the com- 
pany; and that the company ſhould cauſe 
to be kept within the city of London, an 
office, and books, in which all transfer 
of the new annuities, ſhould be entered 
and ſigned by the party making ſuch 
transfer, or his attorney; and the perſon 
to whom ſuch transfer ſhould be made, 
or his attorney, ſhould underwrite his 
acceptance, and no other method of tran- 
ferring annuities ſhould be good in lav. 
The annuities of this company are ſome 
of them reduced to 3 J. 10s. per cent. 
and others to 3 l. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve with reſpect 
to this company, that they have never 
carried on any conſiderable trade ; how- 
ever by the aſſiento contract they had 
for ſome years the privilege of furniſhing 
the Spaniards with negroe ſlaves for their 
mines and plantations in America, and of 
ſending a large ſhip annually with Euro- 
pean 
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pean goods, conſiſting chiefly of our 


woollen manufactures, to the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies; and for nine years they 
annually ſent a ſmall number of ſhips to 
fiſh for Whales on the coaſt of Green- 
land. As they have now no trade, they 
only receive intereſt for their capital, 
which is in the hands of the govern- 
ment, and alſo 80001. a year out of the 
treaſury, towards the expence attending 
the management of their affairs. 

The hours of payment of dividends 
are from nine o'clock till eleven, and the 
hours of transfer from twelve o'clock. 
til] one. 

The days of transferring South Sea 
ſtock are Monday and Friday. 

Old annuities Monday, Wedneſday 
and Friday, 

New annuities Tueſday, Thurſday, 
and Saturday. 

' Three per cent. 1751, Tueſday and 
Thurſday. Except on holidays, which 
are in general the ſame as at the Bank, 

The buſineſs of this company is ma- 
naged by a governor, ſubgovernor, deputy 
governor, and twenty-one directors, an- 
nually choſen before the 6th of February, 
by a majority of votes : ſuch members of 
the company as have 1000 l. in the capital 


ſtock in their own names, having one 
Vor. VI. 5 | vote; 
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vote; ſuch as have 3oool. two votes; 
ſuch as have 5000 l. three votes, and 
ſuch as have 10,0001. ſtock or more, 
four votes, and none above: but no 
perſon can be governor, ſubgovernor, 
deputy governor, or director, while go. 
vernor, deputy governor, or director of 

| the bank of England. 
| SOUTH SEA HovsE, a very neat brick build. 
ing at the north-weſt corner of Thread- 
needle ſtreet, oppoſite the church of St. 
Martin's Outwich. In this building the 
South Sea company tranſact their affairs. 
The front is very large and plain, and 
is a modern edifice with ſtone copings, 
ruſtic quoins, and window caſes. The 
entrance has no relation to it, and is much 
too fine and principal, a fault not often 
committed, but is only ſo by being in the 
extreme; over the entrance is raiſed a hand- 
ſome well proportioned window, orna- 
mented with ruſtic work, in conformity to 
the angles of the building, and crowned 
with a pediment: and on the inſide of 
the gate is a handſome ſquare court, 
ſurrounded with a piazza formed by 
columns of the Doric order. 
SOUTH SEA court, Lumbard ſtreet, _ 
SouTH SEA paſſage, Broad ſtreet, leading 
through the South Sea houſe into Thread- 
needle ſtreet. 
| | Sour A 
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SouTH SEA yard, Threadneedle ſtreet . 
SouTH ſtreet, 1. Audley ſtreet F. 2. Spital- 
fields market 8. 
SouTH WEST yard, Spitalfields market F. 
SOUTHWARK, a conſiderable part of this 
great metropolis on the ſouth ſide of the 
Thames, conſiſts of the pariſhes of St. 
Olave, St. Saviour, St. George and St. 
Thomas, and for its extent and number 
of inhabitants is inferior to few cities in 
England. | 
It is mentioned in hiſtory in the year 
1052, when Earl Godwin arrived there 
with a powerful fleet, and having caſt 
anchor till the return of the tide, paſſed 
London bridge without oppoſition, m or- 
der to engage the royal navy, which con- 
ſiſted of fifty ſhips of war, and then 
lay oppoſite to Weſtminſter ; but matters 
being accommodated between the King 
and Earl Godwin, the latter returned, 
and repaſſed the bridge, which was then 
of wood. N 
Southwark was governed by its own 
bailiffs till the year 1327. The city how- 
ever found great inconveniences from 
its neighbourhood, malifactors eſcaping 
thither out of the reach and cognizance ' 
of the city magiſtrates. This made the 
city long deſirous of getting Southwark 
under her ſubjection, and a grant was 
2 made 


—— 


n 0 


made of that town to the city in the? 
laſt mentioned period, when the mayo, i 
of London was conſtituted bailiff t 
Southwark, and impowered to govern it M 
by his deputy. | 
The inhabitants ſome time after reco. WM 
vered their former privileges; but in 
the fourth year of the reign of Edward 
VI. the crown granted it to the city of 
London for the ſum of 6471. 2s. 16, 
and within about a month after the paſſing 
of that patent, in conſideration of the 
farther ſum of 500 marks, paid to the 
crown by the city, Southwark was made 
one of the city wards, named Bridge 
Ward without, when the number of the 
aldermen being encreaſed from twenty- 
five to twenty-ſix, a new one was choſen 
to govern that borough : In virtue of the 
above grant, Southwark has ever ſince 
been ſubject to the Lord Mayor, who 
has under him a ſteward and bailiff, the 
former of whom holds a court of record 
every Monday at St. Margaret's hill, for 
all debts, damages, and treſpaſſes, within Wt >! 
his limits, and the Lord Mayor proclaims Wt >: 
Southwark fair on the 19th of Septem- > 
ber. | 
There are five psiſons in Southwark, 
the King's Bench, juſt finiſhed in dt. 
George's fields ; the Marſhalſea ; the New 
| priſon, 
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riſon, which is the county jail for felons; 
the Clinke, and the Compter : and alſo 
two hoſpitals, that of St. Thomas, and 
Guy's. All which fee under their re- 
ſpective names. And for the moſt remark- 
able paſſages in the hiſtory of this borough, 
ſee the article LONDON. 
SOUTHWICK.'> rents, Bett's ſtreet +. 
SpARK'S court, Duke's place, Aldgate. 
| SrakROW's NEST yard, Oxford ſtreet. 
raw field, a field near the New-river-head, 
& TIflington road: ſo called from a famous 
mineral ſpring. 
SPpECTACLEMAKERS, a company incorpo- 
rated by letters patent granted by King 
Charles I. in the year 1630. 

They are governed by a maſter, two 
wardens and fifteen aſſiſtants; but have 
neither livery nor hall. 

SPECTACLES alley, Shoe lane, Fleet ſtreet *. 

Mr. SPENCER's. See GREEN-PARK. 

SPICER ſtreet, Brick lane Spitalfields Þ+. 

SPINGEL'S alley, Cable ſtreet, Ragfair . 

SPINNERS yard, Windmill hill . 

Sir alley, St. Giles's pound. 

9PITALFIELDS, a place of very conſiderable 
extent on the eaſt ſide of Biſhopſgate 
ſtreet, formerly fields belonging to St. 
Mary Spital: but now formed into a 

great number of ſtreets, lanes, and alleys, 

E 3 wherein 
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wherein the weaving buſineſs is carried to 

the greateſt perfection by the deſcendents 
of French refugees, eſpecially ſilks, and 
the richeſt brocades. © 

SPITALFIELDS market, by Spital fields 
church, is a very great market chiefly 
for roots and greens. 

Spiral ſquare, Biſhopſgate ſtreet without. 

SPITAL SQUARE paſſage, Lamb ſtreet, Spital. 
fields. 

SPITAL ſtreet, Pelham ſtreet, Spitalfields. 

SPRAT's ALMSHOUSE, in College church yard, 
Deadman's place, Southwark, was founded 
by Mr. Henry Sprat, in the year 1709, 
for two poor old men, who have an 
allowance of 41. per. annum, each. 

SPREAD EAGLE alley, 1. Kingſland road“ 
2. Whitechapel “. 
SPREAD EAGLE court, 1. Bread ſtreet, Cheap- 

ſide &. 2. Church lane, Rotherhith “. 
3. Gray's Inn lane, Holbourn *. 4. Hand 
alley, Petticoat lane *. 5. Kingfland road“. 
6. Threadneedle ſtreet “. 

SpRPAD EAGLE yard, Kingſland road &. 

SPRING GARDEN, Charing croſs. 

SpRING GARDEN mews, Spring Garden. 


SPRING ſtreet, Fox lane, Upper Shadwell: 
2. Middle Shadwell. 


SPUR inn yard, St. Margaret's s Hill *. 
SPUR /treet, Leiceſter Fields * 


SP URs- 
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W coursTOWE's ALMSHOUSE, in Back lane, 
= Hackney, was founded by Mr. William 
Spurſtowe, in the year 1666 ; but dying 
before it was endowed, his brother Henry, 
ſettled lands upon it, for the payment 
of 41. per annum, to each of the fix 
poor widows therein: Maitland. 

SQUIRREL alley, in the Minories “. | 
SQUIRRIES, a fine ſeat near Weſterham. 

See the article WESTERHAM. 

STABLE yard, 1. Jockey Fields, near Grays 
Inn: 2. St. James's ſtreet Pallmall : 3. 
Northumberland alley, Fenchurch ſtreet: 
4. near Smith's ſtreet, Marſham ſtreet: 
5. Warner ſtreet, Cold Bath Fields. 

STACEY's /ireet, Monmouth ſtreet +. 

STAFFORD's ALMSHOUSE, at the lower end 
of Gray's Inn lane, was founded by 
Alexander Stafford, Eſq; in the year 
1633, for four poor men and fix women, 
who have an annual allowance of 61. 
and half a chaldron of coals each, be- 
ſides a coat and gown every other year. 

STAFFORD ſtreet, Bond ſtreet. 

STAG's alley, Bedfordbury . | 

STAINING lane, 1. Maiden lane: 2. near 
Wood ſtreet Cheapſide. . 

STAINS, or Sr AN ES, a populous town in 

Middleſex, ſituated on the Thames, 
nineteen miles from London. It ob- 
tained its name from the Saxon word 

1 Stana 
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' Stana or ſtone, becauſe there anciently 


ſtood a boundary ſtone in this place C 
denote the extent of the city of London's 


' juriſdiction upon the river. It has 2 


bridge over the Thames, and is governed 


by two conſtables, and four headboroughs 


appointed by his Majeſty's ſteward, on 
account of its being a lordſhip belonging 


to the crown. The church ſtands alone, 


at almoſt half a mile diſtance from the 
town. 


STAMFORD HILL, a hill with a ſmall vil 


lage on its fide between Newington, and 
Tottenham Highcroſs. 


STAMFoRD's buildings, Old ſtreet . 
SrAM corner, Old ſtreet. 


STAMP OFFICE,. on the weſt ſide of Lin- 


coln's Inn Square, extends from the paſ- 


| ſage leading to Lincoln's Inn Fields to 


near the ſouth weſt corner. 


This office is under the government 
of five commiſſioners who have 4001. a 


year each. There are beſides a receiver 


general who has 500 l. per annum, under 
whom are four clerks, one who has 100 l. a 


year, and three who have 601. A ſecre- 


tary, who has 300 l. a year, who has four 
clerks, one of whom has 13ol. per 


annum, another 70 l. another 60]. and 


another gol. a year. A comptroller, 


who has 400 l. per annum, and has three 


I clerks, 


% 
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| clerks, one who has 100 1. and two others 
who have 601. a year each, 

The other officers are an accomptant 
clerk, a ſollicitor, a teller of ſtamps, 
three inſpectors of courts and corpora- 
tions in the country, and one inſpector 
of courts in town, and alſo a ſuperviſor 
of the _ each of whom has a ſalary 
of 100]. a year. There are likewiſe a 
regiſter and comptroller of the apprentice 
duty, who has 1501. a year; a regiſter 
of warrants, who has 140l. and a ware- 
houſe keeper of ſtampt goods who has 
1601. a year: and beſides theſe there 
are many inferior officers, who have 
ſmaller ſallaries. 

STANBURY's court, Picadilly. 

STANES, a town in Middleſex. See STAINS, 

STANGATE /tairs, Lambeth. 

L STANGATE ſtreet, Lambeth. | 

STANHOPE'S court, charing croſs 

STANHOPE S ſtreet, Clare Market +. 

STANLEY'S yard, Stony lane . 

ITANSBURY'S court, Picadilly 

STANTON 'S rents, Rotherhith Wall 

STANTON'S Wharf near n; lane, South- 
warl: 

OTAPLES court, Beck firect Py 

»TAPLES INN, one of the inns of chancery, 
is ſeated on the ſouth ſide of Holbourn, 


near 
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near the bars, and conſiſts of two large x 


courts ſurrounded with good buildings, 
STAPLES rents, Love lane rg. 
STAR alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet, Southwark # 


2. Eaſt Smithfield, Towerhill &. 3. Fen. 


church ſtreet &. 4. in the Minories *. 
STAR court, 1. Bread ſtreet, Cheapſide, + 
2. Bread ſtreet hill, Thames ſtreet + 
3. Butcher Row, Temple Bar *. 4. Caſtl: 
ſtreet &. 5. Chancery lane *. 6. Cheap- 
fide *. 7. Compton ſtreet *, 8, Croſs 
lane, Parker's lane “. 9. Great Eaſt. 


cheap *. 10. Grub ſtreet, Fore ſtreet *, 
11. Little Britain *. 12. London Wall“ 
13. in the Minories &. 14. Old Fiſhſtreet*, MW 


STAR ſtreet, Wapping Wall x. 


STAR yard, 1. Barnaby ſtreet *. 2. Huggen 


lane, Thames ſtreet *. 3. Kingſland 
road *. 4, Moor lane . 

STARCH olley, 1. Greenbank, Southwark; 
2. Rotten Row, Goſwell ſtreet. 


STARCH: vd 1. Back lane, Lambeth: 


2. Old Gravel lane. 
STARCHMAKERS, a company incorporated 


by letters patent granted by King James |. 


in the year 1622. They are governed 


by a maſter, two wardens, and twenty- iſ 


four aſſiſtants, but have neither livery nor 

hall. 
STARLING SCHOOL, on little Tower hill, was 
founded in the year 1673, by Sir Samuel 
Starling, 
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Starling, knt. and alderman, for forty 
boys, and thirty girls, of the pariſh. of 
St. Botolph without Aldgate, who are 
taught reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and alſo inſtructed in the principles of the 

E Chriſtian religion. Maztland. | 

= STATIONERS, a Company incorporated by 

letters patent granted in the third and 
fourth of Philip and Mary, in the year 
1557. They are governed by a maſter, 
two wardens, and thirty-ſix aſſiſtants, 
with a livery of 280 members, who 
upon their admiſſion, pay a fine of 20 l. 

This company has ſtock of about 
1 5000]. denominated the Engliſh ſtock, 
which is employed in printing almanacks, 
hornbooks, primmers, pſaltars, and ſome 
ſchool books, the ſole printing whereof 
is confirmed to them by letters patent 
granted by ſeveral kings. 

This ſtock conſiſts of twenty whole 
ſhares of 3201. each, which are generally 
poſſeſſed by thoſe who are of the court 
of aſſiſtants: the ſecond are forty half 
ſhares, of 160 1. each, the third are eighty 
quarter ſhares, of 801. each, and the 
fourth are one hundred and ſixty half 
quarter ſhares, of 401. each; all which are 
divided among thoſe who have fined 
for or ſerved the office of renter- warden. 


© 4 


| Upon 


+ | Upon the death of any of the married 
| poſſeſſors of this ſtock, the profits ariſing 
from his ſhare devolve to his widoy, 
which ſhe enjoys during her widowhood 
or life: but at the expiration of either, 
another perſon 1s choſen to enjoy the 
profits of her ſhare; and he is no ſooner 
elected, than he pays the depofit money 
to the late widow, her husband, or 
executors. | — 
The dividends upon the ſtock are 
made at Chriſtmas, and encreaſed or 
decreaſed according to the expence of the 
preceding year; however, it is ſeldom le 
1 than 40 l. upon a whole ſhare, or 320l, 
The maſter and wardens of the com- 
pany are always in the direction of the 
itock, to whom are joined ſix other mem- 
bers annually elected; who adjuſt all ac- 
counts relating to it, and at Chriſtmas 
report the ſtate thereof to the board, 
who regulate the dividends accordingly. 
The ſtationers company have alſo a 
ſhare in the Iriſh eſtate, and other con- 
fiderable eſtates, out of which they pay 
about 3001. per annum in penſions, and 
other charities. Maitland. 
STATIONERS HALL, a ſpacious brick build- 
ing near Amen Corner, There is an 
aſcent to it by a flight of ſteps, and the 
light is thrown in by two ſeries of win- 
dows, 
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dows, the lower large and upright, and 
the upper of an elliptical form. Under- 
neath it, and at the north end are the 
warehouſes for the company's ſtock. 
This hall has but few. ornaments ; but it 
is however extremely convenient. 
STATIONERS court, in which ſtationers hall 
s placed, has three paſſages into it one 
from Ludgate ſtreet; one from Ave Mar 
lane, and one from Amen Corner. This 
court, and the paſſages into it, are in- 
habited by eminent bookſellers. | 
| STAYMAKERS alley, Booth ſtreet, Spital- 
fields. 
STEBBING's rents, Portpool lane, Leather 
lane, Holbourn +. 
STEEDWELL /ireet, Hog lane, St. Giles's 
STEEL'S corrt, Bread ſtłeet, Cheapſide þ. 
STEEL yard, in Thames ſtreet above the 
Bridge. Here was originally the hall of 
the Anſeatic merchants, © and the - ware- 
houſes where they uſed to ſtow their ſteel, 
flax, hemp, pitch, tar, maſts, cables, 
linen cloth, wheat, rye and other grain. 
And in this place are till large ware- 
houſes for iron, in bars, &c, 
STEEL yard ſtairs, by the Stecl yard. 
STEEL yard wharf, at the end of the Steel 
yard. 
STEEP'S garden, Kent ſtreet, near St. Georges 
church, Southwark. 
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i St. STEPHEN's chapel, at the ſouth eat 
1 corner of Weſtminſter hall, was founded 
by King Stephen, who dedicated it 0 
St. Stephen the Proto martyr. See Hoi 
of Commons. | 


; = 0 
St. STEPHEN's Coleman ſtreet, is ſituated on t 
the weſt ſide of that ſtreet, and in the 


ward of the ſame name. It is of grea 
antiquity, and was originally a chapel be. 
longing to thedean and chapter of St. Paul 
who between the years 1171, and 118; 
granted the church of St. Olave Jewry, 
together with this chapel, as an appendag: 
to it, to the prior and abbot of Butley i 
Suffolk. 3 | 
This chapel was made parochial in 
the year 1456, but continued under the 
patronage of the prior and canons 
Butley, till the ſuppreſſion of that con- 
vent, when it came to the crown. How- 
ever in the year 1577, Queen Elizabeth 
granted the patronage, together with the 
church and rectory to Thomas - Paſkins 
and others, and in 1590 to William 
Daniel, ſerjeant at law, and other pa- 
Tiſhioners; which rectory impropraate, 
and right of advowſon, have been held 
by the pariſh in fee farm of the crown 
ever ſince. Newc. Repert. Eccleſs. 
This church ſharing the common fate 
in the dreadful fire of London, the 0 | 
| ent 
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ſent ſtructure was erected in its ſtead 
about four years after. It is a plain and 
ſolid building ſtrengthened with ruſtic at 
the corners, and enlightened by one ſeries 
of large windows. The ſteeple is a ſquare 
tower crowned with a lanthorn which 
has four faces. 2 

The rector, beſides ſeveral annual do- 
nations, and other advantages, receives 
1101. per annum. | 

Mr. Munday, in his edition of Stow's 
Survey, mentions ſeveral monumental 
inſcriptions in this church, among which 
are the following. | 


1. Our life is all but death; time that enſueth, 
Is but the death of time that went before : 
Youth is the death of childhood ; age of youth. 
Die once to God, and then thou dieſt no more. 


2. Agnes, the wife of Leonard Darr, whoſe ſight, 
By ſickneſs much impair'd, in heav'nly light, 
Look'd, liv'd and died, as dimneſs her were giv'n, 
That her ſoul's eyes might better look to heav'n. 


In this church Munday himſelf lies, 
and on his monument is the following 
inſcription. 


3. To the Memory of that ancient ſervant to the 

city with his pen in divers employments, eſpecially 
the Survey of London, maſter Anthony MHAunday, 
citizen-and draper of London. 


He that hath many an antient Tombſtone read, 
(th labour ſeeming more among the dead 5 
0 
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j\ To live, than with the living) that ſurvey'd 

| Obſtruſe antiquities, and o'er them laid | 
Such vive and beauteous colours with his pen, 
That (ſpite of time) thoſe old are new again, 
Under this marble lies interr'd ; his tomb 
Claiming (as worthily it may) this room, 
Among thoſe many monuments his quill 
Has ſo reviv'd, helping now to fill 

A place (with thoſe) in his Survey; in which 
He has a monument, more fair, more rich Is 
Than poliſh'd ftones could make him, where he lic, 
Though dead, ſtill living, and in that ne'er dies, 


St. STEPHEN's HosPITAL, ſituated in H 
Woolſtaple at Weſtminſter, was found 
by Henry VIII. in the year 1544, iv 

eight maimed ſoldiers, who have cv 
a convenient room, and an allowance 
51. per annum ont of the Exchequèr. Wi 

St. STEPHEN's WYalbrook, behind the Mali 
ſhion houſe of the Lord Mayor, in Wil 
brook ward. We read of a church ne 
the ſame ſpot dedicated to the fan 
patron ſo early as the year 1135 ; but i 
then ſtood on the other fide of the ſtrea 
However about the year 1428, Robe 
Chichely, Mayor of London, purchaſcM 
the ground of the preſent church ang 
cemetry of the Grocers company, ani 
the firſt ſtone of the new ſtructure wal 
laid in 1429; but the work advance 
ſo ſlowly, that it was not finiſhed, til 
the year 1439. EE 


The 
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The old ſtructure was deſtroyed by 
the fire of London in the year 1666, and 
the preſent noble edifice was erected in 
its place by the great Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren. The ſteeple riſes ſquare to a 
conſiderable height, and is then ſurrounded 
with a baluſtrade, within which riſes a 
very light and elegant tower in two ſtages, ? 
the firſt adorned with Corinthian, and 
the ſecond with Compoſite columns, and 
covered with a dome, whence riſes the 
vane. | 2 

The outſide of the church is plain 
and void of ornament, but in the center 
of the roof is a large dome; which 
cannot be ſeen to advantage, on account 
of its being in a manner hid by the Man- 
ſion- houſe. The principal beauties of 


this juſtly admired edifice are on the in- <0 


fide; where this dome, which 1s ſpacious 
and noble, is finely proportioned to the 
church, and dvided into ſmall compart- 
ments decorated with great elegance, and 
crowned with a lanthorn, while the roof, 
which is alſo divided into compartments, 
is ſupported by very noble Corinthian 
columns, raiſed on their pedeſtals. It has 
three iſles and a croſs iſle; is ſeventy- 
five feet in length, and thirty-fix in 
breadth, the height of the middle roof is 
thirty-four feet, and of the cupola and 
Vor. VI, F lanthorn 
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lanthorn fifty-eight feet. On tha fide; 
| windows, but thoſe which enlighten the 


at the eaſt end are three very noble arche V2 
| windows. | 


\ 
L 
4 
\ 
| judgments in queſtion, were we not to 5 


has a very ſtriking effect at entering, every 


the baſes of the columns, which are inju- 


under the lower roofs are only circula 


upper roof àre ſmall arched: ones; and be 


In the opinion of ame perſons this; 5 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren's maſterpiece,” l 


is even thought that Italy itſelf can pro. i 
duce no modern ſtructure equal to this in 


taſte, proportion, elegance and beauty, It 
is certain that foreigners, to whom it ü 


well known, might very juftly call ou 


allow it as bigh a degree both of meri 


and fame as they have beſtowed upon it. 


It is one of the happy productions of Si 
Chriſtopher Wren's great genius without 


a ſtri& obſervance of the rules of art. |t 


part coming at once to your eye, except 


diciouſly eclipſed by the carving on the 
top of the pews (theſe are not repreſented 
in the print) and was not the deſign of 1 
the architect. The outſide is now in part 

hid by the Manſion houſe. The plate allo 


_ _ repreſents a plan and feQion: 


To this church that of St. Bednet 
Sherehog is annexed, whereby the pro- 


fits of the rector are much encreaſed: 


befides 
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beſides other advantages, he receives 
1001. a year in lue of tithes. | 
STEPNEY, a very ancient village near 
London ; but as it not joined to it 'by 
contiguous buildings, we ſhall not, after 
the example of ſome of our late com- 
pilers, repreſent it as a part of this me- 
| tropolis. 

This pariſh was of ſuch a vaſt extent, 
and ſo amazingly encreaſed in buildings, 
as to produce the pariſhes of St. Mary 
Stratford at Bow, St. Mary Whitechapel, 
St. Ann's Limehouſe, St. John's at Wap- 
ping, St. Paul's Shadwell, St. George's 


Ratcliff Highway, Chriſt Clinch Spital- 


fields, and St. Matthew's Bethnal Green; 
all which have been ſeparated from it, and 


yet it {till remains one of the largeſt pariſhes | 


within the bills of mortality, and contains 
the hamlets of Mile-end, Old and New 
Towns, Ratcliff and Poplar. $3, x 

The village of Stepney, 1s are 
for its church, and the great number of 
tombſtones, both in that edifice and its 
ſpacious cemetry. It has alſo an inde- 


pendant meeting-houſe, and an alms- 


houſe. The village, however, is but ſmall, 
and conſiſts of few houſes beſides thoſe 
of public entertainment; vaſt crowds of 
people of both ſexes reſorting thither on 
Sundays, and at Eaſter and Whitſun- 


1 holidays, 
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0 holidays, to eat Stepney buns, and o 
if | regale themſelves with ale, cyder, Ge. | 
There was a church here ſo long ag, 
as the time of the Saxons, when it wa 
called the church of all Saints, Ecclgſa 

omnium Sanctorum, and we read of the 

manor of Stepney under the reign of 

William the Conqueror, by the name of 

Stibenbede, or Stiben's-heath ; but it does 

not appear when the church changed its 

name by being dedicated to St. Dunſtan, 

the name it at preſent bears. To this 

church belong both a rectory and vicarage; 

the former, which was a ſine-cure, was 
in the gift of the biſhop of London, 

and the latter, in the gift of the rector, 

till Ridley, biſhop of London, gave the 

manor of Stepney, and the advowſon of 

the church to Edward VI. who, in his 

turn, granted them to Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, Lord Chamberlain of his houſhold. 

But the advowſon being afterwards pur- 

chaſed by the principal and ſcholars of 

King's Hall and Brazen-Noſe college in 

Oxford, they preſented two perſons to 

the rectory and vicarage by the name of 
[i the Portioniſts of Ratcliff and Spitalfields, 
| till the year 1744, when the hamlet 
* of Bethnal Green being ſeparated from 
it, and made a new pariſh by act of 
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parliament, Stepney became poſſeſſed by 
only one rector. Tr 
As this is at preſent a rectory impro- 
priate, the above principal and ſcholars 
receive the great tithes, and the incum- 
bant the ſmall, together with Eaſter offer- 
ings, garden pennies, and ſurplice fees, 
which are very conſiderable. Neuc. Re- 
pert. Eccleſ. 12 | 
When the preſent charch was erected is 
not recorded; the wall and battlements 
are built of brick and wrought ſtone, 
plaſtered over; and the roof is covered 
with lead, It is of a very confiderable 
extent, for it is an hundred and four feet 
long, though it is no more than fifty- 
four broad; the height of the roof is 
thirty-five feet, and that of the tower, 
with its turret, ninety-two feet. The 
pillars, arches and windows, are of the 
modern Gothic, and the weſt porch, 
built in 1610, has no reſemblance. to 
the reſt of the building, it being of the 
Tuſcan order. The tower, which is plain 
and heavy, is ſupported at the corners 
by a kind of double buttreſſes; it is 
crowned with ſquare plain battlements, 
without pinnacles, and with a ſmall mean 
turret; and the ſame kind of battlements 


are carried , round the body of the 


2 1 
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i On the inſide are three galleries and 
an organ, and the altar-piece is adorned 


with four Corinthian pilaſters, with their 
entablature and a pediment ; theſe have 


1 gilt capitals; with the arms of Queen 
= . Anne carved : but what is moſt ſingular 
i is a ſtone on the eaſt ſide of the portico, 
| leading up to the gallery, on which is the 


following inſcription. 


{ Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 
1 O* mortals read with pity ! 
. 
[1 | Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 
l | Men, mountains, towns, nor city: 
Therefore O mortals ! all bethink 
: You where unto you muſt, 
Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 
Lie buried in the duſt. 


It is probable this ſtone was really 
brought from Carthage, otherwiſe this 
inſcription would ſcarcely be permitted 
to be there; but as a modern author 
obſerves, it is to be hoped, that he who 
ordered it to be fixed there, did not 
go to Carthage on purpoſe to fetch it. 
1 At the eaſt end of the church-yard 

1 near the church is a monument of white 

| mamarble, adorned with a cherub, urn, 

| palm-branches and a coat of arms, under 
1 which is the following inſcription: 


Here lieth interred the body of Dame 
Rebecca Berry, the wife of Thomas 
5 Elton 


parted this life April 16, 1696, aged 52. 


Come ladies, you that would appear 

Like angels fair, come dreſs you here; 

Come dreſs you at this marble ſtone 

And make that humble Grace your own, _, 
Which once adorn'd as fair a mind, 
As c'er yet lodgd in womankind. 

So ſhe was dreſs'd, whoſe humble life 

Was free from pride, was free from ſtrife : 
Free from all envious brawls and jars 

(Of human life the civil wars) 

Theſe: ne'er diſturb'd her peaceful mind, 
Which ſtill was gentle, ſtill was kind. 

Her very looks, her garb, her mien, 
Diſclos'd the humble ſoul within. 

Trace her through ev'ry ſcene of life, 

View her as widow,” virgin, wife, 

Still the ſame humble ſhe appears, 

The ſame in youth, the ſame in years; 
The ſame in low and high eſtate, 

Ne'er vex'd with this, ne'er mov'd with that. 
Go, Ladies, now, and if you'd be 

As fair, as great, as good as ſhe, | 
Go learn of her humility. ; 


On another grave-ſtone near the ſouth- 


a eaaſt corner of the church-yard, is the 


following inſcription on Mary Angel: 


To fay an angel here interr'd doth lie, 
May be thought ſtrange, for angels never die. 
Indeed ſome fell from heav'n to hell. | 
Are loſt, and riſe no more: 
This only fell by death to earth, 
Not loſt but gone before. 
Her duſt lodg'd here, her foul perfe& in grace, 
Mongſt ſaints and angels now hath took its place. 


F 4 Near 


.. I 


Elton of Stratford Bow, gent. who de- 


 STEPNEY rents, Shoreditch . 
STERN“ yard, Kent ſtreet, Southwark . 
STERRY'S rents, in the Minecies +. 
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Near the ſouth ſide of the church on: 
marble tomb-ſtone, adorned with a coat 
of arms, are the following lines on capt, 


Thomas Chevers, his wife, and a fon 
who died at five days old. 


Reader, conſider well how poor a ſpan, 

And how uncertain is the life of man : 
Here lie the huſband, wife, and.child, by death 
All three in five days time deprived of breath. 
The child dies firſt, the mother on the morrow 
Follows, and then the father dies with ſorrow, 
A Cæſar falls by many wounds, well * 
Two ſtabs at heart the ſtouteſt captain flay. 


On a ſtone near the foot path on the 
north weſt fide, is the following inſcrip- 
tion: 

Whoever treadeth on this ſtone, 
I pray you tread moſt neatly, 


For underneath the ſame doth lye 
Tour honeſt friend Will. Wheatly. 


The laſt inſcription we ſhall mention 
is the following ſhort one on the ſouth 
weſt fide of the church, | 


Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
Spittlefields weaver, and that is all. 


STEPNEY ceuſeway, Whitehorſe lane . 
STEPNEY green, Stepney 4. 
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WE errvexs's alley, Chanel row New Palace 
= yard +. 2. King's ſtreet, Weſtminſter +. 
BS STEveNS'S court, New Palace yard, Weſt- 
= minſter . 
E STEvENSs'Ss yard, Poplar f. 
© STEWARD'S Court, Clerkenwell green +. 
BS STEWARD'S rents, Great Wild ſtreet +. 
= STEwARD'S ſtreet, Artillery lane Spital- 
fields F. . | 
= STEWART'S SCHOOL, for the benefit of 
twenty poor boys of the pariſh of St. 
George Hanover ſquare, was founded 
and endowed by lieut. general Stewart, 
who about the year 1728, bequeathed 
the ſum of 500 1. for that purpoſe. Mait- 
Lund. i 
rw lane, High Timber ſtreet. 
Srrws, a number of brothels anciently 
ſttuated on the Bank fide, Southwark, 
and licenſed by the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
There were at firſt eighteen of theſe 
houſes, but afterwards only twelve were 
allowed : they ſtood in a row, and had 
ſigns on their fronts towards the Thames, 
not hung out, but painted on the walls, 
as the Boar's Head, the Croſs Keys, the 
Caſtle, the Cardinal's Hat, the Bell, the 
Swan, Cc. Theſe houſes which were 
frequently kept by Flemiſh bawds, were 
under very ſtrict regulations, among 
which were the following, confirmed 


by 
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by act of parliament, in the reign of 
Henry II. E 

That no ſtewholder or his wife ſhould 
hinder any ſingle woman from going 
and coming as often as ſhe pleaſed. 

That no ſtewholder ſhould board any 
ſingle woman; but ſhe ſhould board a. 

broad at her pleaſure, and that no more 
ſhould be taken for the woman's chamber 
than 14 d. a week. 3 

That the doors ſhould be ſhut up on 
all holidays, and no fingle woman ſuf— 
fered in the houſe. 

That no ſingle woman deſirous of 

. forſaking her ſins, ſhould be kept againſt Wl 
her will. | = 

That no ſtewholdet" ſhould receive | 

a nun, or any man's wife. 3 
That no man ſhould be drawn or 
inticed into any of theſe houſes, nor any 
ſingle woman take money for lying with a 
man, unleſs he lay all night. 

That no ſtewholder ſhould keep any 
woman that had the perilous infirmity 
of burning; [the venereal diſeaſe ;] nor 
fell bread, fleſh, fiſh, ale, wood, coals, 

or any kind of food; and that the con- 
ſtables, bailiffs and others ſhould ſearch 
every ſtewhouſe weekly. F 
Theſe and many other orders were to 
be obſerved, under the penalty of ſuffering 

= great 
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great pains and puniſhments; and any 
woman leading a life of lewdneſs was 
forbidden the rights of the church, and 
denied Chriſtian burial, if ſhe was not 


reconciled before her death. And there 


fore there was a plot of ground called the 
ſingle woman's church yard, appointed 
for theſe women at a diſtance from the 
pariſh church. | 

Theſe ſtews were put down by order 


of Henry VIII. in the year 1546, when 
it was proclaimed by ſound of trumpet, 
that this row of ſtews was no longer to 


be privileged, and uſed as a common 
brothel. S$S7ow's Survey. 

STICHBONE'S court, High Holbourn Þ. 

STILL alley, Biſhopsgate ſtreet without *. 
2. Bluegate field, Upper Shadwell +. 
3. George ſtreet v. 4. Houndſditch +. 
F. Long alley, Moorfields *. 6. New ſtreet, 
St. Thomas's *. 7. Petticoat lane, White- 
chapel F. e 

STILL /tazrs, Pickleherring ſtreet *. 

STILL yard, 1. Liquorpond ſtreet, Leather 
lane *. 2. Maze Pond ſtreet, Southwark *. 
See STEEL yard. 

ST gs ak yard, Vine yard, Horſlydown 
ane . 

ron FRAME alley, Shoreditch *. 


STocks MARKET, ſtood at the north eaſt 
corner of Walbrook, where the Manſion 


houſe 
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houfe of the Lord Mayor is now erected. WE 
This was made a market about the yet 
1282, at which time was a pair of ſtock; 
there, for the puniſhment of offender, 
the firſt ſet up in the city of London. 

This market was about 230 feet lony 
from north to ſouth, and about 180 feet 
broad, beſides the room left for pal. 
ſengers on each fide. On the eaſt fide 
were planted rows of trees, and on the 
north were twenty-two ſtalls covered over 
for fruit, as well on market days, as at 
other times. The reſt of the market wa 
taken up by gardeners, only at the ſouth- 
weſt corner were two ranges of ſtalls for 
butchers. 

But what was moſt ſingular in this 
market, was, there being placed at the 
north end, a pretended Equeſtrian ſtatue 
of King Charles II. ſet up at the expence 
of Sir Robert Viner, alderman, knt. and 
baronet. This ſtatue was originally made 
for John Sobieſki King of Poland, but, 
by ſome accident, was left upon the 
workman's hands: about the ſame time 
the city was loyal enough to pay their 
devoirs to King Charles, immediately 
upon his reſtoration; and, finding this 
ſtatue ready made to their hands, re- 
ſolved to do it the cheapeſt way, and 
convert the Polander into a Briton, and 
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the Turk, underneath his horſe, into 
Oliver Cromwell, to make their compli. - - 
ment compleat. In this very manner it 
appeared, and the turbant upon the laſt 
mentioned figure was an undeniable proof 
of the truth of the ſtory. 

The above ſtatue and all the ſtalls were 
removed in the year 1738, in order to 
lay the foundation of the preſent Manſion 

= houſe. 

rok GREEN, a village in Buckingham- 
= ſhire, a little to the north of Windſor. 
Sir Thomas Stapleton has here a very 
== handſome houſe, and large and moſt 
beautiful gardens. oy 

$ In the neighbourhood of this village is 
Stoke Houſe, which belongs to the Lady 
Cobham, and is a noble and large edifice, 

with a pleaſant park. Adjoining to the 

houſe is the pariſh church of Stoke, and 

a neat hoſpital, built and endowed by 

| Counteſs of Huntingdon, for 
the ſupport and maintenance of .12 anci- 
ent poor people of both ſexes, 

= SToke PocGrs, a village ſo called from 

= the Poges, its ancient Lords, is ſituated a 

little to the north of Stoke Green. Here 

Edward Lord Haſtings, in the reign of 

Queen Mary, erected a chapel and hoſ- 

pital, adorned with a portico ſupported by 

pillars, that ſtill remain on the eaſt end 
of 
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of this ancient feat. The entrance to th, 
houſe, is like that of the Villa Borgheſe x 
Rome, by a great hall paved with 
marble, and adorned with many fins 
ancient buſts of the Roman Emperor, 
ſome of marble, ſome of granate, and 
others of porphyry, brought from Rome 
by the late Sir Robert Gayer. At the 
bottom of this hall is a pretty little chap! 
paved with marble, ſeeming to riſe like 
ſteps. From this hall there is an entrance 
into a fine park, with ſeven avenues in 
the form of a ſtar; from each of which 
there is a delightful proſpect, and from 
one of them a good view of Windſor 
Caſtle. | 

STONE alley, Broad ſtreet, Ratcliff, 

STONE court, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet: 2. St. 
Catharine's by the Tower: 3. Lower Eaſt 
Smithfield : 4. New ſtreet, Fetter lane. 

STONE CUTTERS alley, 1. Black Friars: 
2, Fleet ditch: 3. Little Queen ſtreet: 
4. Pallmall. | J 

STONE CUTTERS court, 1. Gutter lane, 
Cheapſide: 2. Old ſtreet. 3. Pallmall. 

STONE CUTTER /tree?, next to Harp ally, 
in the Fleet market. 

STONE CUTTER yard, 1. Blackman ftreet: 
2. Butcher row, Ratcliff: 3. near Caſtle 
ſtreet: 4. Great ſtone ſtairs, Ratcliff: 
5. St. Martin's lane, Charing Croſs: 

| | 6. Kent 
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6. Kent ſtreet, by St. George's church, 
Southwark: 7. Millbank, Weſtminſter 
bhorſeferry: 8. Peter's ſtreet: 9. Poor 
Jewry lane, Aldgate. 
S ToNE's rents, Limehouſe . 
Prox fairs, near Ratcliff croſs. 
rox yard, 1. Lower Eaſt Smithfield: 
2. Tooley ſtreet, Southwark. 
rox lane, St. Olave ſtreet, Southwark: 
2. Old horſelydown, Southwark: 3. Pet- 
W ticoat lane. 
roxy /ireet, near Deadman's Place, South- 
FS wark: 2. Cock lane, Shoreditch. 
WE r0z:HousE yard, New Rag Fair, Eaſt 
FR Smithfield. 
WE r0z:v's paſſage, and STOREY's gate, by 
= Storey's coffee-houſe; both removed in 
order to extend the view through Great 
= George ſtreet into St. James's Park +. 
WS 7R4fr0RD ſtreet, Albemarle ſtreet. 
WSTRAND, a ſtreet which extends from Tem- 
ple bar to the corner of St. Martin's 
lane, Charing croſs. Maitland obſerves 
that the Strand was anciently a village, 
which took its name from its being placed 
on the bank of the Thames, and that its 
ancient ſituation was not much higher than 
that river; as upon digging the foundation 
of the New church called St. Mary le 
Strand, the virgin earth was diſcovered a 
the depth of nineteen feet. Tr 
In 
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of this ancient ſeat. The entrance to the 
houſe, is like that of the Villa Borgheſe at 
Rome, by a great hall paved with 
marble, and adorned with many fine 
ancient buſts of the Roman Emperor, 
ſome of marble, ſome of granate, and 
others of porphyry, brought trom Rome 
by the late Sir Robert Gayer. At the 
bottom of this hall is a pretty little chap: 
paved with marble, ſeeming to riſe like 
ſteps. From this hall there is an entrance 
into a fine park, with ſeven avenues in 
the form of a ſtar; from each of which 
there is a delightful proſpect, and from 
one of them a good view of Windſor 
Caſtle. | 

STONE alley, Broad ſtreet, Ratcliff. 

STONE court, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet: 2. St. 
Catharine's by the Tower: 3. Lower Eaſt 
Smithfield : 4. New ſtreet, Fetter lane. 

STONE CUTTERS alley, 1. Black Friars: 
2, Fleet ditch: 3. Little Queen ſtreet: 
4. Pallmall. | 

STONE CUTTERS court, 1. Gutter lane, 
Cheapſide: 2. Old: ſtreet. 3. Pallmall. 

STONE CUTTER Areet, next to Harp ally, 
in the Fleet market. 

STONE CUTTER yard, 1. Blackman ſtreet: 
2. Butcher row, Ratcliff: 3. near Caſtle 
ſtreet: 4. Great ſtone ſtairs, Ratclift: 
5. St. Martin's lane, Charing Crofs: 

6. Kent 
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6. Kent ſtreet, by St. George's church, 
Southwark: 7. Millbank, Weſtminſter 
horſeferry: 8. Peter's ſtreet: 9. Poor 
Jewry lane, Aldgate. 

STONE'S rents, Limehouſe r. 

STONE ſtairs, near Ratcliff croſs. 

STONE yard, 1. Lower Eaſt Smithfield : 
2. Tooley ſtreet, | Southwark. 

STONY lane, St. Olave ſtreet, Southwark: 
2. Old horſelydown, Southwark: 3. Pet- 
ticoat lane. 

S roxy ſtreet, near Deadman's Place, South- 
wark: 2. Cock lane, Shoreditch. 

STOREHOUSE yard, New Rag Fair, Eaſt 
Smithfield. 

SToREY's paſſage, and STOREY's gate, by 
Storey's coftee-houſe ; both removed in 
order to extend the view through Great 
George ſtreet into St. James's Park +. 

STRAFFORD /treet, Albemarle ſtreet. 

STRAND, a ſtreet which extends from Tem- 
ple bar to the corner of St. Martin's 
lane, Charing croſs. Maitland obſerves 
that the Strand was anciently a village, 
which took its name from its being placed 
on the bank of the Thames, and that its 
ancient ſituation was not much higher than 
that river; as upon digging the foundation 
of the New church called St. Mary le 
Strand, the virgin earth was diſcovered a 
the depth of nineteen feet. 5 

| In 
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| STRAND bridge, Strand lends - dl; pie 
STRAND BR1DGE Hairs, neat Strand lane. 


 STRANGEWAY's ſtreet, Saffron hill. F 


- In this ſtreet formerly reſided many 
of the Nobility, whoſe gardens extended 
to the Thames, among which there are ſtil 
remaining Northumberland houſe, Somer- 
ſet houſe, and the ruins of the Savoy, 
As this is the grand channel of com. 
munication between the city of London 
and Weſtminſter it would have been 3 
great ornament to both, had it been 3 
ſpacious, ſtraight and uniform flreet, 
without that incumberance which begins 
at Butcher-Row, and ends at the New 
Church. In this caſe, the proſpeR from 
Temple Bar would have afforded a noble 
viſta, terminated by Charing Croſs, and this 
might have been ſtill enlarged, by letting in 
the more diſtant view of the park, thfough 
a ſtreet of the ſame breadth with itſelf. 
STRAND BRIDGE, a handſome {truQure 
formerly erected. little to the eaſt of Ca- 
tharine ſtreet. It was raiſed over a brook 
which ran from the fields, and croſſing 
the Strand fell into the Thames, near 
Somerſet ſtairs. 1 


STRAND lane, a narrow paſſage leading from 
the Strand towards the Thames. | 


STRATFORD LE Bow, a village to the caſt 


of Mile-end. See the article Bow. 
 STRAT- 


„ 


SAT ToRB or STRATFORD Loxe-Tnoxx, 


the firſt village in Eſſex, next to London, 


in the pariſh of Weſtham. It had an 


| abbey which together with the church 


was given by King Henry VIII. to Sir Peter 
Meautys of Weltham. This pariſh has 
greatly encreaſed of late years in buildings 
and inhabitants, every vacancy being in a 
manner filled up, by the addition of two 
little new built hamlets, if they may be 
thus called, on the foreſt fide of the town ; 
theſe are Maryland: Point, and the Gravel 
Pitts, one facing the road to Woodford 
and Epping, and the other that to Ilford: 
while the hither part, in ſpite of rivers, 
canals, and marſhy grounds, is almoſt 
joined to Bow. 

STRATTON's ground, near Tothil. Fields, 


Weſtminſter. +_ 3 


STkETHAM, a village in Surry, fix miles 


ſouth wt of London, and three miles 


to the north of Croydon, uſed to be 
much frequented for its medicinal waters. 


It has a charity ſchool, and a ſeat belong- 
ing to the Duke of Bedford, Lord of 


the manor. 
STRET TON'S grounds, Weſtminſter. + 
STRETTON'S ſtreet, 1. Hyde Park Road, 
from the Lord Berkley of Stretton's 
manſion houſe.” * Berkley ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter. + 
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 STRAWBERRY court, Tower Royal, neat 
St. Thomas Apoſtles. 
jp STREUD'S court, St. James's, + 
| STROUD court, Leather lane, Holbourn. + 
STRUMBELS, Chelſea. 1 5 
| STRYPE'S yard, Petticoat lane. + 
'F STUBB'S rents, 1. Charter houſe lane. + 2, 
S Saffron hill, near Snow hill. + — 
STuT's alley, Kent ſtreet, near St. George's 
1 church, Southwark. + 
(| SUBP.ENA OFFICE, in Symmond's Inn 
3 | Chancery lane. In this office writs are 
iſſued to ſuramon perſons to appear in 
4" Chancery. 
F SUFFOLK lane, by Little Buſh lane, Thames 
Ei. SUFFOLK ſtreet, Pallmall : 2. in the Mint 
F Southwark. 
WM | SUGARBAKER's /ane, Duke's Place, near 
Aldgate. 5 
SUGARBAKER'S yard, Duke's Place. 
SUGARHOUSE yard, Butcher Row. _ 
5 SUGARLOAP alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet, South- 
| wark. * 2. Garlick hill, Thames ſtreet. * 
PE 23. Mark lane, Fenchurch ſtreet. 4. 
Moſes and Aaron alley, Whitechapel. * 
5. Portpool lane, Leather lane. “ 6. Went- 
worth ſtreet, Petticoat lane, Spitalfields, * 
SUGARLOAF: court, 1. Angel alley, Biſhopſ- 
gate ſtrect. 2. Catharine Wheel alley. 
0 3. Dorſet ſtreet. * 4. Garlick hill, Thames 
Bk + 4k rost 
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ſtreet v. 5. Goodman's yard, Whitechapel 
*. 6. Halfmoon alley, Bithopſgate ſtreet 
without “. 7. Holiwell ſtreet &. 8. Lamb 
alley, Biſhopſgate ſtreet * 9. Leadenhall 
ſtreet *. Little Diſtaff lane, Old 
Change *. 4 | Little Elbow lane, Thames 
" *, 12. Moor lane, Cripplegate *. 

Peter's ſtreet, Hicks's hall * 
Spitalfields . 15, Wentworth trees, — | 
ticoat lane . 16. Whitecroſs fret, — 
Cripplegate *. 0 
SUGARLOAP yard, Holiwell lane, Shore- WW 
| 


ditch “. | Wt 
SUN alley, 1, Barnaby ſtreet, Southwark *. FR 
2. Chick lane, Smithfield *. 3. Coweroſs, . 
near Smithfield: “. 4. Eaſt Smithfield *. | 11 
5. Golden lane, Redcrofs ſtreet *. G. Grub | þ 
ſtreet, Fore ſtreet *. 7. St. John's ſtreet, Wil 
Weſtminſter . 8. Kent ſtreet, South- | wi 
wark *. 9. King ſtreet, Cheapſide *. 10. 
Old Gravel lane, Ratcliff Highway *. 
SUN AND GUN yard, Narrow ſtreet, Lime- 
houſe * | 
SUN AND Raven at Five Feet lane #. 
SUN AND FN alley, Whitechapel *. 
Su court, 1. Bow lane, Cheapſide *. 2. 
Cock lane, Shoreditch *. 3. Cornhill #. 
4. Deadman's Place, Southwark *. 5. Eaſt 
Smithfield *. 6. Ivy lane, Newgate ſtreet *. 
7. King ſtreet, Covent garden *. 8. Pet- 
ticoat lane *, . Saffron” hill . 10. Sut- 
„ ton's 
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N mne St. John's ſtreet, Smithffeld 
Threadneedle ſtreet *. 12. White. 
chapel. 13. Wood ſtreet, Cheapſide *, 
| 14. Sun Dial alley, Moorfields . 
| | gur FIRE OFFICE, in Threadneedle ſtreet, 
bk | near the Royal Exchange, and in Craig's 
'F court, Charing Croſs, for. inſuring houſes 
Fi and other buildings, goods, wares, and 
C1 merchandize from loſs and damage by 
N ee 
| | This office, which was the firſt that 
F | that attempted. the .inſurance of goods 
and that of houſes beyond the bills of 
mortality, was according to Maitland 
projected by Mr. John Povey about the 
year 1706, who having carried it on for 
ſometime with ſucceſs, conveyed his right 
to certain purchaters; who by a deed of ſet- 
tlement of the 7th of April 1710, erected 
' themſelves into a ſociety; and that all per- 
ſons may, with the greater ſecurity inſure 
in this office, the proprietors have raiſed an 
hundred thouſand Fa as a fund for 
that purpoſe. 
Inſurances may be made in this office on 
the following terms. 

I. All policies ſhall be fioned and ſealed 
by three or more truſtees, or acting mem- 
wg by which policies may be inſured 
houſes, and other buildings, houſhold 
furniture, goods, wares, 1 

an 
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and utenſils and implements in trade, 
being the property of the perſons inſuring ; . 
except all manner of writings, books 
of accompts, 'bills, bonds, tallies, ready 
money, jewels, pictures, and gun-powder. 
II. Houſes, buildings, and goods in truſt, 
and merchandize on commiſſion, (except 
as aforeſaid) may be inſured, provided 
the ſame are declared in the policy to be 
in truſt or on commiſſion, but not other- 
wiſe. 
III. On beſſ peaking policies, all perſons 
are to deren 7s. 6d. for the policy, 
ſtamp-duty and mark; and ſhall pay the 
premium to the next quarter-day, and 
from thence for one year more at leaſt, 1 
and ſhall, as long as the managers agree 55 [4 
to accept the ſame, ' make all future pay- 4 
ments annually at the ſaid office, within | 
fifteen days after the day limited by their 
reſpective policies, upon forfeiture of the _ 
benefit thereof; and no inſurance' is to "i 
take place till 'the pemium be actually 
paid by the inſured, his, her or * 
agent or agents. 
IV. The ſeveral heads of 7" Om are, 
1. Common inſurances, which are build- 
ings covered with flate, tile, or lead, 
and built on all fides with brick, or ſtone ; 
where no hazardous trades 'are carried 
on, or hazardous goods and merchan- 
. dize 
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dize depoſited. On ſuch houſes and goods 
any ſum not exceeding 200 l. is inſured 
for 4s. per annum; any ſum from 200]. 
to 10001, for 2 8. per cent. per annun; 
and any ſum from 10001. to 3000 l. a1 
T 286. 6d. per cent. per annum. 
6 2. Hazardous inſurances are either timber 
+ or plaſter buildings, containing goods and 
merchandize not hazardous ; and in which 
| no hazardous trades are carried on: or brick 
F: | or ſtone buildings wherein hazardous goods 
1 are depoſited or hazardous trades carried 
on. Theſe hazardous trades and goods are 
| apothecaries, chemiſts, bread and biſcuit 
| - bakers, colourmen, ſhip and tallow chand- 
| lers, ſtable-keepers, innholders, malthouſes, 
| hemp, flax, tallow, pitch, tar, and tur- 
pentine. On ſuch. houſes and goods this 
office inſures any ſum not exceeding 200], 
at 6s. per annum: any ſum from 2001, 
to 10001]. at 38. per cent. per annum; 
any ſum from 10001. to 20001. at 45. 
pes cent. per annum; and any ſum from 
20001. to Zoool. at 58. per cent. fer 
annum. 
ö 3. Double hazardous inſurances are 
| thatch'd buildings, and goods and mer- 
chandize therein; timber or plaſter build- 
' ings, wherein hazardous goods are de- 
poſited, or hazardous trades carried on; 
and alſo plate, china, glaſs, or earthen 
| | Wales, | 


wares, hay, ſtraw, all manner of fodder, 
and corn unthraſh'd. Such houſes and. 
goods are inſured upon the following 
terms, any ſum not exceeding 2001. at 
10 8. per anm; any ſum from 200 l. to 
10001, at 5s per cent. per annum ; and 
any (um from 10001. to aol. at 7s. 
6d. per cent. per annum. 

V. Any number of houſes, out-houſes, 
with goods or wearing apparel therein 


may be inſured in one policy, provided the 
ſum inſured on each 1s particularly men- 


tioned ; but in all inſurances the pre- 
mium is to be paid for even hundred 
unds. 

If inſurances are devices for mills, - or 
for any larger ſums than are ſpecified in 
the above articles; or for any other 
inſurances more hazardous than thoſe 
already deſcribed, as ſugarbakers, diſtillers, 
or the like; or by reaſon of the nature 
of the trade or goods, the narrowneſs of 
the place, or other dangerous circum- 

ſtances," it may be done by ſpecial agree- 
ment, 

VI. To prevent frauds, perſons inſured 
by this office ſhall receive no benefit from 
their policies, if the ſame houſes or goods 
are inſured in any other office, unleſs 
ſuch inſurance be firſt ſpecify'd and allow d 
by an indorſement on the back of the 


T4. policy, 
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| policy, in which caſe this office will 
their ratable proportion on any lofs or 


or uſurped power whatſoever. 


ſtance of ſuch policy is not alter'd ; but 


damage; and if any perſon or perſons 
ſhall inſure his, her, or their houſes, goods, 
wares or merchandize, and ſhall cauſe 
the fame to be deſcribed in the policy 
otherwiſe than as they really are, fo as 
the ſame be inſured at a lower premium 
than propoſed in the table, ſuch inſurance 
ſhall be of no force nor the perſon in- 
furing receive any benefit by ſuch policy, 


in caſe of any loſs or damage. 


VII. No loſs or damage to be paid on 
fire happening by any invaſion, foreign 
enemy, civil commotion, or any military 

VIII. When any perſon dies, the policy 
and intereſt therein ſhall continue to the 
heir, executor, or adminiſtrator reſpecti- 
vely, to whom the right of the premiſes 
inſured ſhall belong; provided, before any 


new payment made, ſuch heir, executor, 


or adminiſtrator, do procure his or her 


Tight to be indorſed on the policy at the 


ſaid office, or the premium be paid in the 
name of the ſaid heir, executor,” or ad- 


miniſtrator, 


IX. Perſons changing the habitations 


or wherehouſes, may preſerve the benefit 


of their policies, if the nature and circum- 


ſuch 
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ſach inſurance will be of no force, till 
ſuch removal or alteration is allow'd at 
the office by indorſment on the policy. 
Inſurances on buildings and goods are 


deemed diſtinct and ſeparate riſks ; ſo that 


the premium on goods is not advanced by 
reaſon of any inſurance on the build- 
ing wherein the goods are kept, nor 
the premium on the buildings by reaſon 
of any inſurance on the goods. 2 

X. Perſons inſured, ſuſtaining any 
loſs or damage by fire, are forthwith to 
give notice thereof at the office, and as 
ſoon as poſſible afterwards deliver in as 
particular an account of their loſs and 
damage, as the nature of the caſe will 
admit of, and make proof of the ſame 
by their oath or affirmation, according 
to the form practis d in the ſaid office, 
and by their books of accounts, or other 
proper vouchers, as ſhall be reaſonably 
required, and procure. a certificate under 
the hands of the miniſter and church 
wardens, together with ſome other reput- 


able inhabitants of the pariſh, not con- 


cern'd in ſuch loſs, importing, that they 
are well acquainted with the character 


and circumſtances of the perſon or perſons 


inſured, / and do know. or verily believe, 
that he, ſhe, or they, really and by 
misfortune, without any fraud or evil 


90 ä 
practice, have fuftain'd by ſuch fire, the 
loſs and damage, as his, her, or their loſs, 
to the value therein mention'd ; but till 
ſuch affidavit and certificate of ſuch the 
inſured's loſs ſhall be made and produced, 
the loſs-money ſhall not be payable. And 
if there appear any fraud or falſe ſwearing, 
ſuch ſufferers ſhall be excluded from all 
benefit by their policies. And in caſe any 
difference ariſe between the office and the 
inſured, touching any loſs or damage, 

| ſuch difference ſhall be ſubmitted to the 
judgment and determination of arbitrators 
indifferently choſen, whoſe award in writ- 
ing ſhall be conclufive and binding to 
all parties: And when any loſs or damage 
is ſettled and adjuſted, the inſured are to 
receive immediate ſatisfaction for the ſame, 
deducting only the uſual allowance of 3 1. 
per cent. | 
N. B. In adjuſting loſſes on houſes or 
goods, no wainſcot, or any ſculpture or 
cCarving-work, is to be valu'd at more 
than 38. per yard, or plate at more than 

9 Cs. 6d. per ounce. 80 

| XI. No receipts are to be taken for any 

| premiums of inſurance, but ſuch as are 

printed, and iſſued from the office, and 


Tf witneſſed by one of the clerks or agents 


Per- 
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Perſons may inſure for any number of 
ears more than one; and in ſuch caſe, 


there will be an abatement of 6d. in 


the pound per annum on the premiums 
agreed for, for every year except the firſt: 

As to inſtance, in a common inſurance of 
10001. for ſeven years, the premium to 
be paid by the table will be 71. from 
which 6d. in the pound per annum is to 
be deducted for the laſt fix years, that is, 


38. and 6d. per annum, which amounts | 


to 11. 1s. and reduces the ſum to be 
paid to 51. 198. andin the ſame proportion 


for any other ſums or number of ok | 


and perſons inſuring can never be ſubject 


to any calls or contributions to make _ 
laſſes. 


N. B. For the farther encouragement 


of perſons inſuring, there are provided 
ſeveral fire engines, and there are alſo 
employ'd in the ſervice of the ſaid office, 
(within the bills of mortality) thirty able- 
body'd firemen, cloath'd in blue liveries, 
having filver badges with the Sun mark 
upon their arms, and twenty able porters, 
likewiſe wearing filver badges with the 
Sun mark, who are always ready to aſſiſt 
in quenching: fires and removing goods, 
having given bonds for their fidelity: 

And alſo, all cities and- great towns 
may 
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may receive aſſiſtance and encouragement 
for purchaſing engines and proper ma. 
chines for putting out fires, upon applica- 
tion to the ſaid office, agreeable to the 
number of inſurances made by this office 
in ſuch reſpective cities or great towns. 
From the propoſal delivered by the office 
in Threadneedle fireet, September 21, 
1758. . 
.. .. This office is governed by twenty. four 
F: directors, under whom is a ſecretary, and 
1 ſeveral clerks. | 

|: Sun /treet, Biſhopſgate ſtreet without“, 

SuN TAVERN fields, Shadwell “. 
. Sun TAVERN fields lane, ratcliff *. | 

| So yard, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet within “. 
Ft 2. Blackman ſtreet, Southwark *. 3. 
1 | Bread ſtreet, London wall *, 4. Brown 
ſtreet, Bunhill fields “. 5. Ivy lane, New- 
gate ſtreet *. 6. Nightingale lane, Eaſt 
Smithfield *. 7. Stepney rents, Shore- 

ditch *. 8, Swan alley Golden lane“. 
| SUPERSEDEAS OFFICE, in the Poultry Comp- 
| ter. See the article Cour TER. 
SURGEONS, a company incorporated with 
1 the barbers by Edward IV. in the year 
ns - 1461, by the name of Barbers, who were 

g then the only ſurgeons; but afterwards 
L .  Others' practiſing ſurgery, who were not 
1 .  þarbers, ſoon erected themfelves into a 
14 . | | ſeparate 
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ſeparate company commonly called the 
ſurgeons of London; but were not in- 
corporated, which the parliament taking 
into conſideration, united them, with the 
barbers in the thirty-ſecond year of the 
reign of Henry VIII. exempting thoſe 
practiſing ſurgery from bearing arms, or 
ſerving ward and pariſh offices: by the 
ſame act thoſe who practiſed ſhaving were 
_ enjoined not to meddle with the art of 
ſurgery, except drawing of teeth; and 
thoſe who practiſed ſurgery forbid to 
ſhave. | | 
In the fifth year of the reign of King, 
Charles I. the ſurgeons were. by letters 
patent authoriſed to elect ten of the free- 
men of that ſociety to be examiners of 
the ſurgeons of London during life ; and 
it was ordered, that no perſon whether 
a freeman of London, or a foreigner, 
ſhould practiſe ſurgery within the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter, or within 
the diſtance of ſeven miles of the city of 
London, without being firſt examined by 
two or more of the above examiners, and 
having authority from the company of 
barber ſurgeons to practiſe the art of 
ſurgery: allowing all who were thus 
approved, to practiſe ſurgery in any part 
of England. It was likewiſe ordained 


that no one whether a freeman of the 
barber 
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barber ſurgeons company, or a- foreigner, 


_ firſt examined, inſpected and allowed by 
two ſuch maſters or governors of this 


rated with the barbers, under the deno- 


ſtructure erected by Inigo Jones, in which 
is a theatre, wherein diſſections were per- 
formed and lectures read. At that period 


ſerved, that ſince the two companies had 
been united, thoſe who had practiſed 
| ſurgery have from their conſtant applica- 


and that their ſeparation would greatly 


a native, or alien, ſhould undertake the 
office of ſurgeon of any ſhip, whether in 
the ſervice of the crown, or of any mer. 
chant. or others, unleſs they, and their 
medicines, inſtruments. and cheſts, were 


company. 
The ſurgeons continued thus 3 incorpo- 


mination of barber ſurgeons, till the year 
174.5; having the ſame hall, a very noble 


the ſurgeons applying to parliament, ob- 


tion to the ſtudy of that ſcience, rendered 
it of great benefit to the nation; while 
the barbers have been long, and Qll. are 
employed in a buſineſs foreign to, and 
independent of the practice of ſurgery, 
and therefore finding their union with the 
barbers in many reſpects inconvenient, 


contribute to the improvement of ſurgery, 
defired that they might be made diſtinct 


and ſeparate companies; "_ which * | 
A 
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act was paſſed accordingly, and the ſur- 
geons incorporated by the name of 7he 
maſter, governors and commonalty . of the 
art and ſcience of ſurgery of London. 

By the above act they were confirmed 
in the poſſeffion of all their former privi- 
leges, impowered to. chuſe a prineipal, 
maſter, or governor, two other governors, or 
wardens, ten examiners of ſurgeons, and to 
have a court of aſſiſtantsconſiſting oftwenty- 
one perſons, See the article BARBERSs. 

But their fine hall was however by the 
ſame act given to the barbers, on which 
they erected a theatre in the Old Bailey, 
which is an elegant, though not an ex- 
penſive ſtructure. It has a baſement ſtory, 
with ſquare windows. The principal floor is 
however raiſed conſiderably above the level 
of the ſtreet, and there is an aſcent to it 
by a double flight of ſteps, under which 
is a door, level with the ground, for the 
convenience of bringing in dead bodies 
executed at Tyburn, for diſſection, The 
face of this part is Ruſtic work. At the 
height of the ſteps is a range of Ionic 
pilaſters, within the height of which 
there are two ſeries of windows, a row of 
large ones, with ſquare ones above. The 
entablature of the Ionic pilaſters ſup- 
ports a plain Attic courſe, crowned with 
vaſes. 22 
SURRY 
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Swan alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet *. 2. Birchin 


SwAN AnD Two Necks, fable yard, Tot- 


Wan Fields, Shoredich +. 


SURRY freet, in the ſtrand. * EY 
SUTTON's Court, 1. Biſhopſgate treet with. 
in T. 2. Biſhopſpate ſtreet without +, 
Holbourn hill * 4. Lincoln's 8. Inn 
Fields ＋. 
SUTTON's rents, Ch: Alley +. 
SUTToON's ſtreet, Hog lane, Sbho +. 
SWALE court, Play Houſe yard. 
SWALLOW fret, Lower Brook ſtreet. 
SWALLOW's gardens, Roſemary lane. 


lane, Cornhill *. 3. Brown's lane, Spi- 
talfields *. 4. near White's alley, Coleman 
ſtreet *. 5: Eaſt Smithfield. * Golden 
lane, Redcroſs ſtreet *. 7. Golden lane, 
Redcroſs ſtreet *. 7. Goſwell ſtreet, Al- 
derſgate ſtreet '*, 8. in the Minories *, 
9. Puddle Dock hill *. 10. near Ratcliff 
Croſs *. Rotherhith Wall“. 12. Wardour 
ſtreet . 


hill ſtreet “. 
SwAN court, 1. Biribdloniew lane, Thread- 
needle ſtreet *. 2. Butcher Row, Temple 
. Eaſt Smithfield 4. Foſter 
lane, Cheapſide . 5. Grub ſtreet, Fore 
ſtreet *. 6. King ſtreet, Oxford ſtreet 
7. Manſel ſtreet, Goodman's Fields * 
9. Narrow Wall, Lambeth *. 10. Petti- 
coat lane, Whitechapel . 


SWAN 


8 5 8 


gw AN inn yard, Holbourn Bridge“. 

SwAN ſtreet, Swan Fields “. ad 

S WAN yard, 1. Blackman ſtreet, South- 
wark *. 2. Church ſtreet, Lambeth “*. 
3. Holiwell ſtreet, Shoreditch *. 4. New- 
gate ſtreet . Nightingale lane. 6. Old 
Soho *. 7. Ratcliff Croſs *. 8. in the 
Strand F. 9. Townſend lane *. 

SwaNn's rents, Turnmill ftreet “. 

- SWEDELAND court, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet with- 
in: 2. Little Tower hill. 
SWE DE's church, Princes ſquare, Ratcliff 

Highway. See PRINCE's SQUARE. 
SweDES Court, 1, Great Trinity lane, from 

the Swediſh church there. 2. New Bond iy! 

ſtreet. 11 


SW TTA PTR court, Biſhopſgate ſtreet. So 1 
called from Sir John Sweetapple, the - 1 
owner, 11 


SWEETING'S alley, generally called Swithin's lt 
alley, the paſſage by the eaſt .end of the 
Royal Exchange, from Cornhill into 10 
Threadneedle ſtreet. Before the fire of El 
London this whole alley contained but | 
one houſe, a very ſpacious building which 4 
belonged to Mr. Swithin or Sweeting a - 1 
merchant, | 1 

SWEETING'S paſſage, Moor lane, Cripple- 
gate 7. — 8 

SWEET INd's rents, Threadneedle ſtreet +. 

SwITCH'S yard, Upper Ground, Southwark. 
Vol. VI. — - SWI 
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1 Sw1THIN's alley, and Swithin's rents. See 
1 SwWIETINC's alley, and SWEETING's rent. | 
ll St. SWITHINS, in Canon ſtreet, at the weſt 
1 corner of St. Swithin's lane in Walbrook 
ward, is thus denominated from its dedi. 
cation to St. Swithin chancellor to King 
Egbert and Biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
died in 806. We read of a church in 
the ſame place dedicated to St. Swithin 
before the year 1331, but how long it 
was ſtanding before that time is uncertain: 
however the old church was deſtroyed 
| by the fire of London, and the preſent 
| ſtructure aroſe in its place. 
| This edifice is fixty-one feet long, and 
| forty-two broad; the roof is forty feet, 
| and the ſteeple an hundred and fifty feet in 
i height. The body is well enlightened, and 
| the windows are arched and well propot- 
1 tioned. The tower is plain, ſolid, and cut 
off at the top, to give the eaſier diminu- 
tion between that part and the baſe of 
| the ſpire, which is ſurrounded by a baluſ- 
1 trade, and has a good diminution. 


i This church appears to have been 
0 anciently under the patronage of the 
0 prior and convent of Tortington in the 


dioceſe of Cheſter, in whom it continued 

\ till the diffolution of that monaſtery, 
i when Henry VIII. granted it to the Earl 
of Oxford, who ſoon after diſpoſed of 
| It, 


A 5 


it, and it was at length purchaſed by the 
Salters company, in whom it ſtill con- 
tinues. On its being rebuilt the Parish 
of St. Mary Bothaw was united to it. 
The rector, beſides his other profits, re- 
ceives 140 l. a year in lieu of tithes. 
Newc. Repert. Eccleſ. 

Sw1THIN'S Jane, extends from Lombard ſtreet, 
by St. Swithin's church 1 into Cannon ſtreet. 

SWORD AND BUCKLER court, Ludgate hill *. 

SYCAMORE yard, Kent ſtreet * T, 

SyMoNnD's iun, on the eaſt fide of Chancery 
jane, 1s neither an inn of court nor chan- 
cery : but contains ſeveral public offices, 
among which is the regiſter office. It 

| has been lately rebuilt, and ſerves to ac- 
commodate ſeveral maſters in chancery, 
ſollicitors and attornies. 

SYTH lane, commonly called Size lane, 
near Queen ſtreet, Cheapſide. 
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TABERNACLE yard, 1. Petticoat lane: 2. 
Wheeler ſtreet, Spitalfields. 

TackLE BLOCK court, at the Hermitage, 
Wapping. 

TAckLE PoRTERS. See the article PokTERs. 

TALBOT court, 1. Fleet ſtreet &. 2. Grace- 
church ſtreet *, 3. Little Eaſtcheap. * 
4. Portpool lane, Leather lane .. 

32 TAL- 
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TALBOT inn yard, St. Margaret's hill“. 

TALLOW CHANDLERS, a company incorpo- 
rated by letters patent granted by King 
Edward IV. in the year 1463. 

This ſociety anciently dealt not only in 
candles; but in oil, vinegar, butter, hops 
and ſope; when great frauds being com- 
mitted by adulterating oil, they were im- 
powered by Act of Parliament to ſearch 
for, and deſtroy, all that ſhould be found 
bad; but no reward being allowed to 
the ſearchers, it was ſoon neglected, 

This company has a maſter, four war- 
dens, and thirty-eight aſſiſtants ; with a 
livery of one hundred and ſeventy mem- 
bers, who when admitted pay a fine of 
151. each. | 

They have a handſome hall on the 
weſt ſide of Dowgate hill; it is a large 
building with piazzas formed by arches 
and columns of the Tuſcan order. 

Tally CourT in the Exchequer, See 
the article EXCHEQUER. | 
Tan alley, 1. Godder's rents, Wheeler 


ſtreet, Spitalfields: 2. Long lane, South- 
_ wark. 


TAN yard, Whitecroſs ſtreet. 

TANFIELD court, inner Temple +. 
TANNER's row, Montague ſtreet T. 
TANNERs yard, 1. Five Feet lane, Barnaby 


ſtreet: 2, Martham ſtreet F. 


TAR- 


* 
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TakrI ETA yard, Narrow ſtreet, Lime- 

houſe F. 

TakRE's wharf, Durham yard, in the 
Strand +. . 

TR T's court, Smithfield +. 

Task court, Taſh ſtreet 5. 

Tas ſtreet, Grays Inn lane F. 

TATTLE ſtreet, Little Grays Inn lane ||. 

Tavis rock court, near Covent Garden. 

TAvisTOCK ſtreet, Covent Garden. The 
above court and this ſtreet were built 
upon the ground where the Dukes of 

Bedford had their houſe and gardens, 

till the year 1704, and took this name 

from his title of Marquis of Taviſtock. 

Maitland. 

TAxrER's rents, Rotherhith Wall Tt. 

Tax OFFICE, in New Palace yard, is under 
the direction of ſix commiſſioners, each 
of whom has 50 l. per annum: under 
whom is a comptroller of duties on houſes 
who has 2001. a year, and his clerk 50 l. 
ten general ſurveyors who have 1001. 
fer annum each ; 163 ſurveyors of coun- 
ties who have 50 l. a year in England, 
and 40 l. a year in Wales; a ſecretary, 
who has go l. a year; an afliſtant ſecretary, 
who has 601. a year; a ſollicitor, who 
has 1ool. a year; and two clerks, one 
of 601, per annum, and the other of 
50 l. | We: 

H 3 TarY- 
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TavLoR's court, Bow lane, Cheapſide +, 
TaAYLoR's yard, St. Giles's ſtreet +, 
Txep's yard, Worceſter ſtreet +. 
TEEM's rents, Coweroſs Þ. 
TEMPLE, two of the inns of court, thus 
denominated from the edifice being found. 
ed by the knights Templars in England, 
who had firſt a houſe in Holborn, and 
afterwards ſettled here in the reign of 
Henry II. when it was dedicated to 
God and the Bleſſed Virgin in the year 
1185, by Honorius, patriarch of the 
church of the holy Reſurrection in Jeru— 
ſalem. $ 
Theſe Templars took their riſe in the 
following manner, ſeveral of the cruſa- 
ders ſettled at Jeruſalem, about the year 
1118, formed themſelves into an uniform 
militia, under the name of Templars, or 
knights of the Temple, a name they 
aſſumed from their being quartered near 
a church built on the ſpot where Solomon's 
| temple had ſtood. 1 
| | Theſe firſt guarded the roads, in order 
0 to render them ſafe for the pilgrims who 
= came to vifit the Holy Sepulchre, and 
| ſometime after they had a rule appointed 
4 them by Pope Honorius II. who ordered 


fl them to wear a white habit; and ſoon | 
j after they were farther diſtinguiſhed by 
1 . a | | h 8 

0 having croſſes made of red cloth on their 


A _ 
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upper garments. In a Mort time man 
noblemen in all parts of Chriſtendom 
became brethren of this order, and built 
themſelves temples in many cities and 
great towns in Europe, and particularly 
in England, where this in Fleet ſtreet 
was their chief houſe. 
In the thirteenth century the Templars 
in Fleet ſtreet, were in ſo flouriſhing a 
ſituation that they frequently entertained 
the nobility, the Pope's nuncio, foreign 
embaſſadors, and even the King him- 
| ſelf; and many parliaments and great 
| councils have been held there. j 
However in the year 1308 all the Ml 
Templars both in England, and the 1 
other parts of Chriſtendom, were ap- 
prehended - and committed to priſon, 
and five years after Edward II. gave 
Aimer de la Valence, Earl of Pembrike, | 
this houſe of the Templars, with all 
their poſſeſſions within the city of Lon- | 
don. At his death it reverted to the 4 
crown, and in 1324, was given to the 
knights Hoſpitallers of the order of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, who had driven the 
Turks out of the iſle of Rhodes, and 
had their chief houſe where St. John's 
ſquare is now fituated. Theſe knights 
ſoon after let this edifice to the ſtudents 
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of the common law, in whoſe poſſeſſſon 
it has remained ever ſince. | 
The Temple which contained all that 
ſpace of ground from the White Friars 
weſtward to Eſſex hauſe, is divided into two 
inns of court, the Inner Temple, and 
the Middle Temple. Theſe inns have 
ſeparate balls, but both houſes reſort to 
the Temple church : And yet the build- 
ings which * have been erected at ve 
different times, with very little order or 
regularity are perfectly united, and it is 
impoſſible for a ſtranger to know where 
the Inner Temple ends and the Middle 
Temple begins, except at the entrances, 
which are the 'only viſible fronts to the 
ö ſtreet. Backwards there are many courts 
j of handſome new built houſes, and behind 
N them, the buildings of the Temple have 
gardens and walks fronting the Thames. 
1 That ſide lies open and airy, and enjoys 
fr a delightful proſpect into Surry. 
The Middle Temple gate, next Fleet 
j ſtreet is built in the ſtile of Inigo Jones. 
j It was erected in 1684, and there is here 
gh a graceful front; but it is extremely 
narrow, and cannot be called the front 
of ſo vaſt a building, or rather number 
of ſeparate buildings, as the Temple. 
It is of brick work, with four large ſtone 
pilaſters of the Ionic order, and a handſome 
pediment 
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pediment with a round in the middle 
in which is inſcribed in large capitals 
SURREXIT IMPENSIS SOCIETAT. 
MED. TEMPLI, MDCLXXXIV. and 
beneath, juſt over the arch, the figure of 
a holy lamb. 


In the treaſury chamber of the Middle 


Temple is preſerved a great quantity of 
armour, which belonged to the knights 
Templars, conſiſting of helmets, breaſt 
and back pieces, together with ſeveral 
pikes, a halbard, and two very beautiful 
ſhields, with iron ſpikes in their centers, 


of the length of ſix inches in diameter, 


and each of about twenty pounds weight. 
They are curiouſly engraved, and one of 
them richly inlaid with gold: the inſides 
are lined with leather ſtuffed, and the 
edges adorned with filk fringe; and 
broad leathern belts are fixed to them, 
for the bearers to ſling them upon their 
ſhoulders, : 

In garden court in the Middle Temple 
is a library founded by the will of Robert 
Aſhley, Eſq; in the year 1641, who 
bequeathed his own library for that pur- 
poſe, and 300 l. to be laid out in a 
purchaſe, for the maintenance of a li- 
brarian, who muſt be a ſtudent of the 
fociety, and be elected into that office by 
the benchers, Mr, Aſhley alſo * 
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all his furniture to be diſpoſed of for the 
benefit of his library. , 

The number of volumes in the yen 
1738 amounted to 3982, in moſt bran. 
ches of literature; but more eſpecially 
in law and parliamentary affairs; and 
as it is continually encreaſing, by the 
benefactions of authors and others, it 
will probably become a numerous, and 
very valuable collection. | 


* 


This library is duly kept open (except 
in the dead time of the long vacation) 
from ten in the morning till one in the 
afternoon, and from two in the afternoon 
till ſix in ſummer, and four in winter. 

The Inner Temple is ſituated to the 
caſt of Middle Temple gate, and has a 
cloiſter, a larger garden, and more ſpa- 
cious walks than the other. This ſociety 
conſiſts of benchers, barriſters and ſtu- 
dents; the former of whom, as governors 
at commons have their table at the 
upper end of the hall, and the barriſters 
and ſtudents in the middle. Anciently 
at theſe entertainments their bread ſerved 

inſtead of plates, and they had no other 
drinking veſſels than wooden cups; 

but at preſent they are allowed. tren- 

chers for their meat, and coarſe green 

earthen pots for their liquor. However, 

though the antient cuſtom of uſing 
| mean 
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mean veſſels ſtill prevails, yet there are 
ſew who fare better, 

All the members of the ſociety 1 
have chambers, are obliged to be 
commons a fortnight every term, for 
which they pay about 108. a week. 


Sixteen of theſe terms, with a regular 


courſe of ſtudy, qualifies a ſtudent for 
the bar. 

Upon the admiſſion of a 8 the 
fees of the houſe are 3 J. 6s. 8d. 
which, with other Redurſorvents, amount 
to 41. 20. 

The parliament, wherein the affairs 
of the ſociety are treated is commonly 
held twice every term. 

The officers and ſervants of the houſe 
are, a treaſurer, a ſub-treaſurer, a ſteward, 
a chief and three under butlers, an 


upper and under cook, a pannierman, a 


gardener, two porters, and two waſh pots. 

The Middle Temple, which joins to 
the Inner Temple on the weſt, is thus 
denominated from its having been the 
middle or central part of the antient 
Temple or Priory of knights Templars. 
The chief officer of this houſe, like that 
of its neighbour, is a treaſurer, who is 
annually- elected from among the ben- 
chers, and whoſe office is to admit 
ſtudents ; to o affign them their N 

| an 
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and to receive and pay all the caſh he. 
longing to the ſociety. | 
The officers and governors of this inn, 
are in all reſpects like that of the Inner 
Temple, except the charge of admiſſion, 
which is 51. and the time to qualify a 
ſtudent for the bar, inſtead of fixteen 
terms in that, is twenty-eight in this. 
The print exhibits the entrance of the 
Middle Temple, which is elegant, toge. 
ther with the eaſt fide of Temple Bar, as it 
appears from the end of Chancery lane in 
Fleet ſtreet, the ſituation of the Temple i 
along the ſide of the river is very fine, yet 
nothing can be more void of harmony ot 
decoration than the buildings of which it 
is compoſed, owing chiefly to the diviſion 
and ſubdiviſion of property, which ren- iſ 
ders regularity next to impoſſible. The 
thing moſt worthy of notice in the Tem- 
ple is the old church which belonged to 
the knights Templars of Jeruſalem. You 
enter it through a circular tower of Saxon 
architecture in which are buried ſome 
knights Templars, whoſe figureslyingonthe 
ground are preſerved by iron rails. The 
church is purely Gothic, and it is great 
pity that the altar, pulpit, organ, gallery, 
&c. had not been kept in the ſame ſtile 
of architecture. This would have made 
it as regular though not ſo rich, as the 
chapel of Henry the ſeventh. 


But 
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But the temple church requires a more 
g particular deſcription. We ſhall therefore 
trace it from its origin, and deſcribe its 
ſeveral parts. 

The firſt church here was founded in 
the year 1185, by the knights Templars; 
it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, but 
was more generally called by the name of 
the founders, than the protectreſs. In 1240, 
the old ſtructure was taken down, and 
another erected after the ſame model. 
The preſent edifice was one of thoſe 
that eſcaped the fire of London in 
1666; but in 1695 the ſouth weſt 
part was new built, and in 1706 the 
whole was thoroughly repaired. 


The whole edifice is ſtone firmly 


put together and enriched with orna- 
ments. It conſiſts of a long body with a 
turret, and a round tower at the weſt 
end, that has much the air of a piece 
of fortification. The length of the 
church from the altar to the ſcreen is 
eighty-three feet, its breadth ſixty feet; 


and the height of the roof thirty four. 


The round tower is forty-eight feet high; 
its diameter at the floor, fifty-one feet, 
and its circumference 160 feet. 

The windows which enlighten the 
body of the church are large and well 


proportioned, They are compoſed of 


three 


* 
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| three Gothic . arches, a principal, ang 

i lower on either . fide. 'Fheſe window 

[ ſtand fo cloſe that there are but ve 
ſlender piers left between them to ſun» 
a very heavy roof; they are there 


ſtrengthened with buttreſſes; but ther 

| buttereſſes, as in moſt other Gothic (try. 

il tures, exclude more light than tl 
| | piers would have done, had they bea 1 
| larger, and the windows confiderabl;W 
0 imaller. 2 
| The tower which is very maſſy, lM 


few windows, and thoſe ſmall, yet ther 
are buttreſſes carried up between them; 
the top is crowned with plain ſquare bat 
tlements, and from the center riſes a fanc, 
The turret upon the body of thi 
church is ſmall and plain, and ſerves toi 
receive a bell. In ſhort, what can beg 
ſeen of the outſide has a venerable aſpe&,i 
but nothing either grand or elegant: the 
principal beauties are to be ſeen within. 
On entering the round tower, you fd 
it ſupported with fix pillars, wainſcotted Wl 
with oak fix feet high, and adorned all 
round, except the eaſt part, which opens Wi 
into the church, with an upper and lower 
range of ſmall arches, and black apertures; 
but what is moſt remarkable in this part, 
is, that there are here the tombs of eleven 
of the knights Templars who lie 1 
| . Hexe; 
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here; eight of which, are covered with 
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5 the figures of armed knights; of theſe 


fgve, to ſhew the veneration they had for 


the croſs of Chriſt, lie croſs legged ; and 
theſe had made a vow, to go to the Holy 
Land, in order to make war on the in- 
fidels. Three of theſe are the tombs of 
the Earls of Pembroke, William Marſhal 
the elder, who died in 1219; his fon, 


wo died in 123 1, and Gilbert Marſhal, 


his brother, who was ſlain in a tourna- 
ment at Hartford in 1241. The other 
effegies lie ſtrait legged; and the reſt of 
the tombs are only coped ſtone ; but both 
the effegies and theſe ſtones are all gray 
marble. | | 

This tower 1s divided from the body of 
the church by a very handſome ſcreen 
in the modern taſte ; which will be de- 
ſcribed hereafter. On paſſing this ſcreen 
we find the church has three roofs ſup- 
ported by tall and flender pillars of Suſſex 
marble. The windows are alſo adotned 
with ſmall neat pillars of the ſame ſtone, 
and the floor paved with black and white 
marble. The iſles are five in number; 
three, as uſual, running eaſt and weſt, 


and two croſs iſles. 


The walls are neatly wainſcotted *with 
oak above eight feet high, and the alter- 


piece, which is of the ſame wood, is much 
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higher, finely carved, and adorned u 
four pilaſters and two columns of 
Corinthian order: it is alſo ornamenyli 
with cherubims, a ſhield, feſtoons, (ll 
and leaves. The pulpit, which is place 
near the eaſt end of the middle iſe,. 
finely carved and veniered ; the ſound 
board is pendant from the roof, uM 
enriched with ſeveral carved arches, | 
crown, feſtoons, cherubims and vaſes, i 
The ſcreen at the weſt end. of tf 

iſles is like the alterpiece, of wainſeh 
and adorned with ten pilaſters of M 
Corinthian order, with three port 
and pediments. The organ gallery, oli 
the middle gallery is ſupported by twill 
fluted Corinthian columns, and or 
mented with an entablature and a compu 
pediment, with the King's arms vl 
carved, Near the pediment on the foul 
fide is an enrichment of cherubims and 
carved figure of a Pegaſus, the badi 
of the ſociety of the Inner Temple, a 
in the pediment on the north fide an «if 
richment of cherubims, and the figure ai 
a Holy Lamb, the badge of the foci 
of the Middle Temple: for though the 


two houſes have one church, they ſeldon 


fit promiſcuouſly there; but the gentle 
men of the Inner Temple on the * | 
| ani 
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and thoſe of the Middle Temple north- 
ward from the middle iſle. 
a In the church - are the tombs of many 
SN judges, maſters in chancery, and eminent 
"_ lawyers. | - 
Since the reign of Henry VIII. there 
has been a divine belonging to this church 
named a maſter, or caſtos, who is conſti- 
tmuted by his Majeſty's letters patent, with- 
# out inſtitution or induction. Beſides the 
maſter, there is a reader, who reads di- 
vine ſervice twice a day, at eight o'clock 
in the morning, and at four in' the after- 
noon. Formerly they had a fixed lecturer 
for Sundays in the afternoon; who had 
801. a year from each houſe, convenient 
lodging, and his diet at the benchers table; 
but of late the lecture is carried on by 
various preachers appointed and paid by 
the treaſurers of the two houſes. | 
EMPLE BAR, at the end of Fleet ſtreet, 
and at the extremity of the liberties of 
the city, is a very handſome gate, where 
anciently were only poſts, rails, and 
a chain, ſuch as are now at Holbourn, 
Smithfield, and Whitechapel-bars. After- 
wards a houſe of timber was erected acroſs 
the ſtreet, with a narrow gateway, and an 
entry through the ſouth fide of it. But 
ſince the fire of London, the preſent 


ſtructure was erected, and is the only 
Vt... om. Sate 
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gate at the extremity of the City liberties, 
This gate is a very noble one, and 
| has two poſterns, one on each. fide, for 
the advantage of foot paſſengers. It i; 
built entirely of Portland ſtone, of Ruſtic 
work below, and of the Corinthian order, - 
Over the gateway on the eaſt fide, in 
two niches are ſtone ſtatues of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James I. with the 
.. King's arms over the key ſtone, and on | 
the weſt fide, are the ſtatues of King 
Charles I. and King Charles II. in Ro- 
man habits. _- 
. Since the erection of this gate it bas 
been particularly diſtinguiſhed by having | 
the heads of ſuch as have been executed 
for high treaſon placed upon it. 
TEMPLE key, Thames ſtreet T. 
TEMPLE lane, White Friars .. 
TEMPLE mews, Fleet ſtreet þ. 
TzMPLE /tairs, Temple lane . 
 TzmeLE ftreet, White Friars . 
TN BELL court, Snow hill *. 
TNC H ftreet, Bird. ſtreet, Wapping +. 
TExNDERDOWN./treet, Hanover ſquare. 
Ten FxzT wah, Nightingale lane, Eat 
| Smithfield. | 
Tennis court, 1. Church entry, Black Fri 
n. High Holbourn ; 3. Made row, 
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Trxrns Orrick, in che Temple. In this 
office is a receiver of the tenths and 
his clerk, and a comptroller of the firſt 
fruits and tenths. 751 

T ENTER alley, I, Little Mocrfielde +. 
2. Tooly ſtreet, Southwark . 

TexTER GROUND alley, Caſtle ge . 

TENTER grounds, Curtain row, Norton F al- 
gate: 2. Gravel lane: 3. Hog lane, 
Shoreditch. 

The TxxTs, near Maze pond, Snow fields. 

TERRAS walk, York buildings. | 

TERRITS court, Duck lane, Smithfield +. 
2. Idington +. 

THACKET'S, Court, Biſhopſgate ſtreet nd 
out . 

TuACKHAM'S Court, Vine Areet, by Chan- 
dois ſtreet +. 

Taxamts., As this river is the principal 
ſource af the wealth of this metropolis, 
and as the Lord Mayor's juriſdiction over 
it is very extenſive, a particular deſcrip- 
tion of it in this place can be neither 
improper nor unneceſſary. =_ 

The Thames it confidered with reſpect 
to its courle and navigation, is not to be 
equalled by any other river in the known 
world. It riſes ſrom a ſmall ſpring near 

the village of Hemble, in the pariſh of 
Cubberly or Coberley, a little to the 
ſouth-weſt of Cirenceſter in Glouceſter- 

I 2 ſhire ; 
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ſhire; and taking its courſe eaſtwarg 
becomes navigable at Lechlade for veſſelz 
of fifty tons, and there receives the river 
Colne about 138 miles from London. 
From Lechlade it continues its courſe 
north-eaſt to Oxford, where it receives the 
Charwel ; after which it runs ſouth-eaſt to 
Abingdon, and from thence to Dorcheſter, 
where it receives the Thame, and continues 
its courſe ſouth - eaſt by Wallingford to 
Reading, flowing through Berkſhire, Buck- 
inghamſhire, Surry, Middleſex, Eſſex 
and Kent, and waſhing the towns of 
Henly, Marlow, Maidenhead, Windfor, 
Eaton, Staines, Chertſey, Weybridge, 
Shepperton, Walton, Sunbury, Hampton, 
Thames Ditton, Kingſton, Twickenham, 
Richmond, Shene, Iſleworth, Kew, 
Brentford, Mortlake, Barnes, Chiſwick, 
Hammerſmith, Putney, Fulham, Wand- 
worth, Batterſea, Chelſea, and Lambeth, 
from whence both ſhores may be termed 
| a continued city, through Weſtminſter, 
1 Southwark, and the city of London, 
| Horſelydown, Wapping, Rotherhith, 
5 Shadwell, Ratcliff, Limehouſe, almoſt 
1 to Deptford, and Greenwich; and from 
| thence this river proceeds to Woolwich, 
| Erith, Grays, Graveſend and Milton. 
It is impoſlible to repreſent the beauties 
with which the banks of this noble river 
j 8 1 , are 
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are embelliſhed from Windſor to London; 
the- numerous villages on both its banks 
being all along adorned with the magni- 
ficent houſes and fine gardens of the no- 
bility. 
A perſon unaccuſtomed to the ſight, 
cannot behold without ſurpriſe the ' vaſt 
number of barges and boats, as well of 
pleaſure as of burden, above bridge, con- 
tinually paſſing and repaſſing for the con- 
venience and ſupply of the towns and 
counties waſhed by its gentle ſtream ; 
and much 'more obſerve the vaſt fleets 
which conſtantly appear below bridge, 
carrying away the manufactures of Britain 
and bringing back the produce of the 
whole earth. _ js” 
We ſhould be inexcuſable, if we did 
not here introduce Sir John Denham's 
fine deſcription of this river, in his Cooper's 
Hill, as it would be difficult to ſay any 
thing ſo juſt, and impoſſible to ſay any 
thing ſo well upon the ſubject. | 
My eye deſcending from the hill ſurveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys ſtrays. 
Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the Ocean's ſons, 
By his old fire to his embraces runs, 
aſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. 
Tho' with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 
His genuin and leſs guilty wealth texplore, 


Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhoar | 
e | O'er 
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O'er which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for the” enſuing ſpring. 
Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mothers which their infants overlay. 
Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 
Like profuſe Kings, reſume the wealth he gave. 
No unexpected inundations ſpoil  _ 
e mower's hopes, nor mock the plowman's toil: 
But godlike his unwearied bounty flows; 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confin'd, 
But free and common as the ſea or wind; 
When he to boaſt, or to diſperſe his ſtores 
Full of the tributes of his greateful ſnores 
Viſits the world, and in his flying tow'rs 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
Finds wealth where *tis, beſtows it where it wants, 
Cities in deſerts, woods in cities plants. 
So that to us nothing, no place is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. 
O could 1 flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
Tho' deep yet clear, tho' gentle, yet not dull, 
> Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 
Heav'n her Eridanus no more ſha!l boa, 
Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer currents loft, 


The great advantage of this river is 
the tides flowing above ſeventy miles up 
it, twice in every twenty-four hours, and 
hence ariſes its great convenience with 

reſpect to trade and navigation; and as 
the tide is influenced by the moon, ſo 
each tide is twenty-four minutes later 
than that before, and therefore wants but 
twelve minutes of a whole hour in twenty- 


four: by this rule the return of the tide 
| | at 
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at any diſtance from the new or full 
moon may be eaſily computed by the fol- 
lowing tide table at London bridge. 


N. Noon. Tour Nin. 
F. Moon. 3 
1 3 2 1 | 
bs 
2 | 4. =} 31 
1 „ 
4 {| © A - 52 
1 5 1 w 30 | 
HE DO. 
4 * 2 36 | 
„ 5 24 
| 9:4 9.8; 27/1 
| 1060 10 R 3 
1 IT 28 | 
13 29 
EF 


Any perſon who wants to be informed 
when it will be high-water at London 
bridge may by this table be immediately 
ſatisfied if he does but know how many 
days it is ſince the laſt new or full moon; 
for ſuppoſing it is the eighth day after, 
by looking at 8 in the firſt column he 
finds the tide on that day is at the 
| | I 4 8h 
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8th hour and 24 minutes, or twenty. 
four minutes paſt eight o'clock. 

The Lord Mayor's juriſdiction over the 
river Thames extends from Colne ditch, 
a little to the weſtward of Staines bridge, 
to Yendal or Yenleet, to the eaſt, in- 
cluding part of the rivers Medway and 
Lea, and his Lordſhip has a deputy or 
ſubſtitute named the water bailiff, whoſe 
office is to ſearch for, and puniſh, all 
offenders who infringe the laws made for 
the preſervation of the river and its fiſh, 
Eight times in the year the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen fit in perſon in the four 
counties of Middleſex, Surry, Kent, and 
Eſſex, in order to maintain the rights 
and privileges of this river, and to charge 
four juries by oath to make inquiſition 
after all offences committed on the river 
in order to proceed to judgment againſt 
thoſe who are found guilty. 

The laws with reſpect to fiſhing and 
preſerving the fry and ſpawn are very 
numerous, among which are the fol- 
lowing: 
No fiſherman ſhall uſe any net under 
two inches and a half in the meſh above 
Richmond Crane, nor any net in the 
work called beating of the buſh, flag or 
reed, of leſs than three inches in the 

| . meſh; 
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meſh; nor uſe any weights or ſtones to 
their nets, upon the forfeiture of 21. for 
each offence. f 
That no pike net or other net or en- 
gine be drawn over the weeds for catch- 
ing of pikes by any fiſherman within 
the juriſdiction of the Lord Mayor, by 
reaſon it is deſtructive to, and occaſions 
the driving of all the other fiſh out of 
the weſtern rivers, that would otherwiſe 
lie, ſpawn, and breed in the weeds, upon 
the ſame penalty of 21. for every ſuch 
offence. | 
That no fiſherman ſhall bend any net 
by anchors, or otherwiſe, acroſs the 
channel, or ſo as to draw another net 
into it, whereby the ſpawn of barbel and 
other filh may be deſtroyed, upon the 
forfeiture of the ſame ſum for each offence. 
That no ſuch perſon ſhall draw any 
net for ſalmon of leſs than three inches 
in the meſh, from the 1oth of March, 
till the 14th of September, in any part 
of the river of Thames, from Kew pile 
weſtward, to the city of London mark 
Stone above Stains bridge, upon forfeiture 
of 21. for every offence. | 
That no perſon ſhall take or ſell any 
fiſh contrary to the ancient aſſize: pike, 
fourteen inches; barbel, twelve inches; 
ſalmon, ſixteen inches; trout, eight inches; 
| | e tench, 


err 


—: 4 {+ « 


tench, eight inches; roach, fix inches; 


his boat both his chriſtian and ſurname,| 5 


ſoever, or lay leaps, or rods, for eels n 


* licences for going to fiſh, and to hear th | 


fiſheries publickly read, that they may i 


dace, fix inches; and flounders, fix inche, 
That every fiſherman ' ſhall have Ml 


and the name of his pariſh legibly pained 
where any one may ſee it; on the for- 
feiture of 11. for every offence. IM 

No perſon whatſoever ſhall fiſh ff 
ſmelts or ſhads, or any other fiſh what. 


any place within the Lord Mayor's juril. 
diction, without a licence from the wate 
bailiff, who ſhall appoint the proper ſes 
ſons for fiſhing: And that upon ever 
ſuch occaſion all the fiſhermen {hal 
upon due ſummons or notice given, ri 
pair to the water bailiff at the chapdi 
at Guildhall, to take out their ſever 


ordinances for the preſervation of thi 


the better able to preſerve and keep them; 
and that none go out to fiſh without 
ſuch a licence; and that every fiſherma 
offending herein ſhall 'pay 51. for ever 
ſach offence. RE 
For the better preventing the uſe oi 
unlawful nets or engines it is farth«f 
ordained, that any perſon or perſons a- 
thorized by the water bailiff may enter 
any fiſhermens boats or veſſels, to Fir | 
and 
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and ſearch for all unſizeable nets and en- 
gines, and for any fiſh they ſhall ſuſpect 
to be taken contrary to the laws of this 
kingdom; to ſeize and carry ſuch nets 
to the water bailiff, with the names of the 
offenders, that they may be brought to 
| juſtice; likewiſe to ſeize the fiſh taken con- 
trary to law, and diſtribute it among the 
poor; and whoſoever ſhall refit or diſturb- 
the water bailiff, or his deputics, in their 
ſearching for and ſeizing unlawful nets, en- 
gines, or fiſh, ſhall forfeit twenty marks. 

- Tho' the Thames is ſaid to be navi- 
gable an hundred and thirty eight miles 
above bridge, yet there are ſo many flats 
in that courſe, that in the ſummer ſeaſon 

the navigation weſtward would be entirely 
put a ſtop to when the ſprings are low, 
were it not for a number of locks or ma- 
chines made of wood, placed quite acroſs 
the river, and fo contrived as to confine the 
current of water as long as found conve- 
nient; that is, till the water rifes to ſuch a 
height as to allow depth enough for the 
| barges to paſs over the ſhallows; which 
being effected, the confined water is ſet 
at liberty, and the loaded veſſel proceeds 
on its voyage, till another ſhoal requires 
the ſame contrivance to carry it forward: 
but though this is a very great con- 
venience yet it is attended with * 
. able 
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able expence; for a barge paſſing from 
Lechlade to London pays for paſſing 
through theſe locks 131. 15 8. 6 d. and 
from Oxford to London 12 l. 18 8. This 
charge is however only in ſummer when 
the water is low: and there is no lock 
on this river from London bridge to Bol- 
ter's lock, that is for the ſpace of fifty- 
one miles and an half above bridge. 
TryaMes ſreet, is of a prodigious length, 
it extending from Black Friars to Tower 
Dock. It is the firſt ſtreet that lies paral- 
lel to the Thames, on its north bank, and 
is chiefly inhabited by wholeſale dealers. 
TuArch'p alley, Chick lane. | 
TrarTcn'd HovsE alley, in the Strand. 
TrnaTcn'p Hos court, St James's ſtreet. 


THAvIEe's INN, near the welt end of St. An- 


drew's church Holbourn, is one of the inns 
of chancery, and is thus named from 
its founder John Thavie, who liv'd in the 
reign of Edward III. It is a member of 
Lincoln's inn, and has been lately rebuilt - 
in a very handſome manner. 

This houſe is governed by a principal 
and eleven ancients, who, with the other 
members, are to be ten days in commons 
in iſſuable terms, and in each of the reſt 
a week, 


'Travie's INN court, Thavies inn. 


TuAvIE's INN paſſage, Thavie's inn, 
| THEA- 
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THEATRES, there are only two theatres in 
this metropolis worthy of notice, and 
theſe have no fronts to the ſtreet. They 
are both under his Majeſty's companies 
of comedians, and no new play can be 
acted in either without the approbation 
of the Lord Chamberlain, as well as the 
managers. Drury Lane houſe appears to 
be beſt calculated for the advantage of 
ſpeaker and hearer, that of Covent Gar- 
den for ſplendor and magnificence. Beſides 
theſe there is alſo a theatre for the ex- 
hibition of operas, call'd the Opera houſe, 
in the Hay-market. 

THEATRE court, Vinegar yard, Drury lane, 


THEOBALDS, a pleaſant village in Cheſhunt 
pariſh in Hertfordſhire, ſituated by the 


New River, Here the great Lord Burleigh 
built a magnificent ſeat, the gallery, ſays 
Hentzner in his Tinerarium, was painted 
with the geneology of the Kings of Eng- 
land, and from thence was a deſcent into 
the garden, which was encompaſſed 
with a ditch filled with water, and large 
enough to have the pleaſure of rowing 
in a boat between the ſhrubs; it was 
adorned with a great variety of trees and 
plants, labyrinths made with much la- 
bour, a jet d'eau with its baſon of white 
marble, and with columns and pyramids. 
In the ſummer houſe, the lower part of 

which 
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which ,was built ſemicircularly, were the 


— — — —_ 
— — — — 2 1 


part of it was ſet round with leaden 


Cecil, in whoſe time King James I. ſtay- 
ing there for one night's refreſhment, as 


crown of England, he was fo delighted 


manor of Hatfield Regis in exchange for 


but it reverting again to the crown, for 
want of heirs male, King William II. 


great park, a part of which was in Hert- 


twelve Roman Emperors in white marble, 
and a table of touchſtone; the upper 


ciſterns, into which water was conveyed 
through pipes. This ſeat the Lord Bur- 
leigh gave to his. younger ſon Sir Robert 


he was coming to take poſſeſſion of the 
with the place that he gave him the 


it, and afterwards enlarged the park, and 
encompaſſed it with a wall ten miles 
round. This palace he often viſited, in 
order to enjoy the pleaſure of hunting in 
Enfield Chaſe and Epping Foreſt, and at 
laſt died there. In the civil wars it was 
however plundered and defaced; it being 
the place from whence King Charles I. 
ſet out to. erect his ſtandard at Notting- 
ham: King Charles II. granted the manor 
to George Monk, Duke of Albemar!; 


gave it to William Bentinck, whom he 
created Earl of Portland, from whom it 
deſcended to the Duke his grandſon : the 


* fordſhire, 
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fordſhire, and a part in Middleſex, is now 


converted into farms. 
Here are ſeveral houſes belonging to 
erſons of diſtinction, and in this neighbour- 
hood Richard Cromwell, who had been 
protector, but abdicated, paſſed the laſt 
part of his life in a very private manner. 
THEOBALD'S, court, I. in the Strand: 2, 
bo Theobald's row +. _ | 
TugoB AL pD's ro, Red Lion ſtreet, Hol- 
bourn Þ. 3 
Tuizvixd lane, King ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 
So called from thieves paſſing that way 
to the Gatehouſe priſon, during the con- 
tinuance of the ſanctuary. Maitland. 
HISTLEWORTH, or ISLEWOR TH. See 
IsLEWoRTH. Maitland. 7 
. Tuomas APposSTLEs, a church which 
ſtood where the cemetry is now in Queen 
ſtreet, cheapſide, and was of great anti- 
quity, fince we have an account of the 
ſtate thereof ſo early as the year 1181. 
It owes its name to its dedication to St. 
Thomas the Apoſtle. _ ; 
This church being deſtroyed by the 
dreadful fire of London in 1666, and not 
rebuilt, the pariſh was by act of parlia- 
ment united to the church of St. Mary 
Aldermary, which is become the place of 
public worſhip for both, whereby the incum- 
bent's profits are. conſiderably encreaſed. 


St. 
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St. Tnomas or Acars, or Acoxs, an hof. 
* pital formerly ſituated where Mercer, 
chapel now ſtands in Cheapſide. Thishof. 
pital was under this name dedicated to St. 
. Thomas a Becket archbiſhopof Canterbury, 
* probably upon the following occaſion: 
it when the city of Acars or Acon in the 
Holy Land was beſieged by the Chriſtians, 
an Engliſhman, chaplain to Radulphus 
de Diceto, dean of London, going to 
Jeruſalem, bound himſelf by a vow 
that if he ſhould proſperouſly enter Acon 
he would build a chapel to St. Thomas 
the Martyr at his own charge, and alſo 
rocure a church yard to be conſecrated 
there to the honour of that ſuppoſed 
Martyr ; this he actually performed, when 
many reſorting to his chapel, he took 
the character of prior, and employed 
himſelf ſometimes in fighting as a ſoldier, 
} and at others, in burying the bodies of 
N ſuch as died either naturally or were flain 
by the enemy. Maitland. 
Matthew Paris however fays that the 
order of St. Thomas was inſtituted by 
Richard ſurnamed Cœur de Lyon, after 
the ſurpriſal of Acars, in honour of Tho- 
mas a Becket; that they held the rule 
of St. Auguſtine, and wore a white 
habit, and a full- red croſs, charged in 


the middle with a white ſcallop, and that 
Peter 
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Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
being in the Holy Land, cauſed the 
patriarch of Jeruſalem to direct that the 
brethren of this church ſhould be under 
the ordet of the Templars. M. e | 
in vita Hen. III. | 
However it is e 80 as the 5 
Templars and; other orders, formed ſo-—- 
cieties in England in imitation of thoſe 
founded in Paleſtine; ſo this in Cheap- 
ide was founded in imitation of that at 
Acon, and therefore had the lame name. 
The revenue. of this hoſpital, when 
it was ſurrendeted to Henry VIII. amount- 
ed to 277 1; 38. 4 d. per annum. The 
edifice was ſoon. after purchaſed: by the 
Mercer's company.” The image of Thomas 
a Becket: however ſtood. over. the gate, 
till the beginning of the reign of Queen n 
Elizabeth, when ſomebody threw it down, |} 
broke it, and ſtuck up a writing on the ö 
church door, reflecting on thoſe who ö 
= placed it s BY the article MeRcers. 
W THOMAS - court, I. Benjamin. ſtreet : 2. 
= Tackle Block — Wapping. i 
= I. THomas's HospIT AL, on the eaſt fide of 
dhe ſtreet called the Borough in Southwark, 
is a very noble and extenſive charity, for 
the reception of the neceſſitous ck and 
wounded. 4 + 
As to the origin * this hoſpital, it is 
to be obſerved, that the priory of St. 
Vot. ; Mary 


* 
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Mary Overies being deſtroyed by fire in 
the year 1207, the canons erected at 3 
ſmall diſtance an occaſional edifice to 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe, till their monaſ. 
tery could be rebuilt ; which being accom. 
pliſhed, Peter de Rupibus, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, for the greater convenience 
of air and water, pulled it down in 1215, 
and erected it in a place where the prior 
of Bermondſey had two years before built 
an almonry, or almshouſe, for the reception 
of indigent children, and neceſſitous pro- 
ſelytes; and having dedicated the new 
ſtructure to St. Thomas the Apoſtle, he 
endowed it with land to the value of 34.31. 
a year: from which time it was held of 
the abbot of Bermondley, and everſince an 
hoſpital has continued in the ſame place. 

In 1428, one of the abbots granted 
the foundation lands to Nicholas Buck- 
land, the maſter of the hoſpital, and in 
that condition they remained, till at the 
diſſolution of religious houſes in the reign 

of Henry VIII. this fell with the reſt. 
In the year 1551 the Lord Mayor and 
Citizens having purchaſed of Kang 
Edward VI. the manor of Southwark, 
with its appurtenances, for the ſum of 
6471. 28. 1d. a part whereof being 
this hoſpital, the city immediately re- 
paired and enlarged it at the __— 

N | 0 
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of about 1100 l. and in November fol- 
lowing receiving into it two hundred 
and fixty poot ſick and helpleſs objects, 
the hoſpital ſtil} retained its antient 
name, St. Thomas's, and in 1553 the 
King incorporated a ſociety of perſons 
for its government, in common with the 
two other great charities, Bride well and 
Chriſt's Hoſpital. © 3 

Though the great fire of London in 
1666 ſpared this hoſpital, it deſtroyed a 
great part of its poſſeſſions, and two others 
which happened a few years after in 
Southwark added to the diſtreſs. By 
theſe accidents the hoſpital of St. Tho- 
mas was almoſt reduced to ruin. The 
building was old, and wanted great 
repairs, and the funds that ſhould have 
ſupported it were exhauſted ; but the 
benevolence of the- principal perſons in 
the city interpoſed for its preſervation ; 
the governors in 1699 ſet on foot a 
voluntary ſubſcription, which they opened 
by large donations from themſelves and 
their friends, and the public followed 
the example. The building was begun 
upon a larger and more commodious plan, 
and erected at different times by the 
aſſiſtance of different benefactors, till it 
became entirely completed, and conſiſts 
K 5 in 
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in the whole of three quadrangles or 


| ſquare courts. 18 
0 Next the ſtreet is a handſome pair of 
| , large iron gates, with a door of the ſame 


i work on each fide for the convenience of 
\| foot paſſengers. Theſe are faſtened on 
i} the ſides to a ſtone pier, on each of which 
15 is a ſtatue repreſenting one of the pa- 
tients. Theſe gates open into a very 
neat ſquare court, encompaſſed on three 
| ſides with a colonade, ſurrounded with 
benches next the wall, for people to ſit 
down. On the ſouth. under an empty 
| niche is the following inſcription 


This building on the ſouth fide of. this 
court, containing three wards, was erected 
at the charge of Thomas FREDERICK of | 

London, Eſq; a worthy governor and li- 
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beral benefactor to this hoſpital, Auno 1705. 
Under the ſame kind of niche on 


— 


4] the oppoſite fide is this inſcription, 

This. building on the north fide of this 
wn coutt, containing three wards, was erected 
1 at the charge of THOMAS Guy, Eſq; 
|! Citizen and Stationer of London, a worthy 


governor and bountiful benefactor to this 
Hoſpital, Arno 1707. 


The centre of the principal front, which 
is on the weſt fide, facing the. ſtreet, 
2 15 
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is of ſtone. On the top is a clock 
under a ſmall circular pediment, and 
beneath that a niche with a ſtatue of 
Edward VI. holding a gilt ſceptre in his 
right hand, and the charter in his left. 
A little lower in niches on each fide is 
a man with a crutch, and a fick woman: 
and under them, in other niches, a man 
with a wooden leg, and a woman with 
her arm in a fling : over the niches are 


feſtoons, and between the laſt mentioned 


figures the King's arms in relievo. Under 
which is the following inſcription, 
TOOK GOLWONOT ?: 


Kino EDwARD the S1xTH, of pious 


memory, in the year of our Lord 1552 
founded and endowed” this HosPITAL 
of St. TnoMas the Apoſtle, 7ogether with 
f Chriſt aud Bridewei in 
London. qd 24013 53 fes 
Underneath is a ſpacious paſſage down 
ſeveral ſteps into the ſecond court, which 
is by far the moſt elegant. It has colo- 


nades like the former, except at the 


front of the chapel which is on the north 
ſide, and is adorned with lofty pilaſters 


of the Corinthian order, placed on high 


pedeſtals which riſe from the ground, and 
on the top is a pediment, as there is alſo 
in the centre of the weſt and eaſt ſides: 

K 3 > and 


kind of long ſlender Ionic pilaſters, with 
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and aboye the piazzas the fronts of the 
wards are ornamented with handſome 
Ionic pilaſters. . 

In the midſt of this court is a good 
braſs ſtatue of King Edward VI. by 
Mr. Scheemakers, and behind him is placed 


upon a kind of ſmall pedeſtal his crown 


laid upon a cuſhion. This ſtatue is ſur. 
rounded with iron rails, and ſtands upon 
a lofty ſtone pedeſtal, upon which is the 
following inſcription in capitals: 


This ſtatue — 
Of King EnwarD the Sixth, 
A moſt excellent Prince, 
Of exemplary Piety and Wiſdom 
above his years; 
The glory and ornament of his age, 
and moſt munificent founder 
Of this hoſpital, 
Was erected at the expence 
Of CHaRLEs Joyce, Ecquire, 
in the year MDCCXXXVII, 


On the oppoſite face of the pedeſtal is 


the ſame inſcription in Latin. 


In the middle of the eaſt fide of this 


court is a ſpacious paſſage into the next, 
the ſtructure above being ſupported by 
rows of columns. 'The buildings in the 


third court are older than the others, and 


are entirely ſurrounded with a colonade, 
above which they are adorned with 2 


very 
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'very ſmall capitals. In the centre is a 
None ſtatue of Robert Clayton, Eſq; 
drefled in his robes as Lord Mayor, ſur- 
rounded with iron rails, upon the weſt 
fide of the pedeſtal is his arms in relievo, 
and on the ſouth fide the following in- 
ſcription : | | | 


To Sir RoBERT CLAx rox, knight, 


born in Northamptonſhire, Citizen and 
Lord Mayor of London, preſident of 
this hoſpital, and vice preſident of the 
new workhouſe, and a bountiful bene- 
factor to it; a juſt magiſtrate, and brave 
defender of the liberty and religion of 
his country. Who (beſides many other 
inſtances of his charity to the poor) built 
the girls ward in Chriſt's hoſpital, gave 
firſt toward the rebuilding of this houſe 


6001. and left by his laſt will 2 300 l. to 


the poor of it. This ſtatue was erected 
in his life time by the governors, Ar. 
Dom. MDCc1. as a monument of their 


eſteem of ſo much worth; and to pre- 


ſerve his memory after death, was by 


them beautified Auno Dom. Mpccxiv. , 


By this noble charity many hundred 
thouſand of the poor have ſince its foun- 
dation received relief, and been cured of 
the various diſorders to which human 

"Wo 4” ; nature 


9899 0 
nature is ſubject; and though the eſtate, 
at firſt belonging to this foundation were 
ruined, yet by the liberal munificence 
of the citizens ſince that time, the annual 
disburſements bave of late amounted to 
near 80001. The houſe contains nineteen 
wards, and 474 beds, which are con- 
ſtantly kept filled, and they have always 
a conſiderable number of out patients. 
The number of governors in this and 
the other city | hoſpitals are unlimited, 
and therefore uncertain. They ch uſe 
their own officers and ſervants, both men 
and women: theſe are a preſident, 2 
treaſurer, an hoſpitaller or chaplain, four 
phyſicians, three ſurgeons, an apothecary, 
a clerk, a ſteward, a matron, a brewer 
and butcher, a cook, aſſiſtant and ſervant, 
an aſſiſtant clerk in the compting houſe, 
two porters, four beadles, nineteen liſters 
\ Nineteen nurſes, nineteen watch-women, 


a chapel clerk and ſexton, and one watch- 
man. bo 0 


St. Tromas's lane, Drury lane . 
THroMas's rents, Fore ſtreet, A 
St. ThnoMAs's Southwark, on the north fide 
of St. Thomas's ſtreet. was erected: for the 
uſe of the above hoſpital, from which it 
is denominated ; but the number of houſes 
and inhabitants having greatly encreaſed 
in the precinct of that hoſpital, it was 
| Judged 


| 
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judged neceſſary to make the church 

parochial for the uſe of the inhabitants, 

and to erect a chapel in the hoſpital for the, 
uſe of the patients. This church is there- 
fore neither a rectory, vicarage, nor dona- 
tive, but a ſort of impropriation in the gift 
of the hoſpital. 

This church is a plain brick building 
enlightened by one ſeries of large windows, 
and the corners ſtrengthened and adorned 
with ruſtic, as is the corners of the 
tower. The principal door has a cornice 
ſupported by ſcrolls and à cireular pedi- 
ment, and the tower, inſtead of a baluſ- 


trade, is crowned with a blocking courſe 
of the Attic kind. Je i; 


S. Tnomas's ftreet, near St. Thomas s hoſ- 


pital, in the Borough, Southwark. 
TnoxAs ffreet, 1. Coverleads Fields, Spital- 
fields. 2. Gainsford ſtreet, Horſelydown 
lane: 3. Shoreditch Fields: 4. ius 
row, Eaſt Smithfield. 
TroMPS0N' s rents, 1. Halfmoon alley +, 
2. London Wall. T ws 
TroMPsoN's yard, upper ground, South- 
wWark. 
TRALL. Areet, Spitalfields. 
TR EAD NEREDLR alley, Little Moorfields. 
THREADNEEDLE ſtreet, extends from Princes 
ſtreet oppoſite the Lord Mayor's manſion 
houſe, and running 10 the back of the 


Royal 5 
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Royal Exchange, reaches into Biſhopſgate 
ſtreet. 
THREE ANCHOR alley, Shoe lane, Fleet 
ſtreet *. 
THREE BELL alley, Whitechapel *. 
THREE Bow alley, Moorhelds *. 
THREE BowL court, Houndſditch 
Tux CCC court, Garlick hill, Thames 
ſtreet *. 

Turzs Col rs alley, 1. near Biſhopſpate 
ſtreet within *. 2. Cinnamon ſtreet *, 
TuxEE CoLTs court, Three Colts ſtreet 

Limehouſe * 
THREE Corrs corner, St. John ſtreet *, 
Taret CoLTs lane, Air ſtreet, Spitalfields. 
THREE CoLTs fireet, Limehouſe *. , 
THREE CoLTs yard, I. Crutched Friars, 
near Tower fil) * *. 2. London Wall“. 
3. Mile end *. 4. Three Colts ſtreet *. 
Tuxkx CoMPASSEs alley, Eaſt Smithfield “ 
TREE CoMPASSES court, near Brook ſtreet“. 
THREE Cox EV walk, Butt's ſtreet, Lambeth", 
THREE CRANE court, Southwark. 
 Tryrtx CRANE lane, Thames ſtreet *. 
THREE CRANE fairs, at the bottom of Queen 
| ſtreet, Cheapſide . 
TREE CRANEs, a ſtreet by Thames ſtreet, 
THREE CRANE wharf, three Crane ſtairs. 
THREE CROWN court, I. in the Borough 
2. Caſtle ſtreet *. 3. Foſter lane, Cheap- 
fide *. 4. Garlick ill Thames ſtreet 


5.15 
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5. In the Minories *. 6. Poor Jewry 
lane, Aldgate *. 7. Wheeler ſtreet, Spi- 


fields“ 

W THREE Crown yard, Bride lane, Fleet 

| ſtreet. 

= THREE CUP alley, r. Dean ſtreet *. 2. Shore- 

= ditch “*. 

TuREE Cup yard, Bedford ſtreet *. 

Tux EE DAGGER court, 1. Fore ſtreet, 
Crippelgate *. 2. Old Change *. 

TuREE DIAMONDS court, Hoſier line, Smith- 
field. 


TuREE FALCONS court, 1. Fleet ſtreet *. 2. 
St. Margaret's hill “. | 

TuxkE Fox court, 1. Clements lane *. 2. 
Long Acre *. 3. Long lane, Smithfield *. 
4. Narrow ſtreet, Ratchif *. ws Three 
Fox yard“. 

Tyree Fox yard, Ratcliff — 

THREE bh yard, Aldgate ſtreet *. 

1 Gun lane, Three Colts ſtreet, Lam- 

eth * 


THREE HAMMER alley, Green alley, Tooley 
ſtreet *. 

Taxes Hars ally Horſelydown lane *. 
Tuk RR HrRRINGS court, 1. Crearhurck 
lane, Leadenhall ftreet *, 2. wn | Acre 
3. Redcroſs ſtreet, Crippelgate 4. 81 
. s in the Borough SLES 


Tas 


talfields *. 8. White's alley, Little Moor- 


Tux EE FALCONS alley, St. Margaret's hill“. 
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Turret Hoop yard, Holiwell ſtreet “. 

TuxEr HorsESHOE alley, Old ſtreet, Up- 
per Moorfields “. 

THREE Honsgsnon court, 1. Chick line 
Smithfield *. 2. Giltſpur ſtreet, without 
Newgate . 3. Long lane, Smithfield“. 
4. Whitecroſs ftreet, Cripplegate *, 

TuxEE HoRsESHoOE yard, James's ſtreet +, 

Tarer KING's court, 1. Chandois ſtreet *. 
2. Clement's lane. 3. Fleet ſtreet *, 
4. King ftreet, Covent Garden 8. Lom- 
bard ſtreet *. 6. in the Minories*, 
Whitecroſs ſtreet; Cripplegate *. 

THREE KING'S yard, David ſtreet, Grofre- 
nor ſquare*. + 

TuxkEE LEG alley, Eaſt Harding ſtreet, by 
Shoe lane, Fleet ftreet *. 

THREE LEG court, Whitecroſs ſtreet, Crip- 
plegate *. 

THREE Link alley, F aſhion ſtreet, Spital- 
fields“. 

TREE MARINERS aloe; Fleet ſtreet, Spi- 
tal fields *. 

TREE MARINERSG fairs, Rotherhith *, 

TuxkgER Mor ps court, Cherrytree alley“ 

TREE Nx EDEN alley, Moorfields“. 

TukEE Nuns alley, Threadneedle ſtreet 

TukkE NuNs court, Threadneedle ſtreet“ 

TREE Nuns yard, Whitechapel“. 

TREE OARs lane, Horſelydown “. . 

THREE PIGEONS ally, Hockley in _ 

| HREE 


THREE PIGEONS court, 1. Barbican, Alderſ- 


gate ſtreet . 2. Jewin ſtreet, Alderſ- 
gate ſtreet *®. 3. Moorfields“. 

THREE SISTERS court, St. Catharine s court, 
by the Tower“. 

THREE SLIPPER Court, Biſhopſgate ſtreet *. 

THREE STEP alley, Rotherhith. 

THREE STILLS court, Biſhopſgate without #. 

TuxkE Tuns alley, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet 

without “. 2. Cowcroſs, Smithfield “. 
London wall *. 4. St. Margarets hill, 
Southwark . F. Petticoat lane, White- 
chapel *. 6. Thames ſtreet *. 7. Tothill 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter *®. 8. White | ſtreet 
by Kent ſtreet, Southwark. 

Tyres Tuns court, 1. Crooked lane *. 2. 
Brown's ſtreet v. 3. Halfmoon alley *. 4. 
Hart ſtreet, Mark lane *. 5. Ivy lane, 
Newgate ſtreet #. 6. St. Maroarct's hill, 
Southwark *. 7. St Michael's Jane, Great 
Eaſtcheap “. 8. Moorfields *. g. Nightin- 
gale lane Eaſt Smithfield #. 10. Old 
Caſtle ſtreet, Wentworth ſtreet *. 11, Red- 
croſs {treet, Cripplegate *. 12. Thread- 
needle ſtreet * 

TukEE Tons yard, Cloth . Smithfield *. 

TukEE n alley, Bunhill | row k. 

THRIPT ſtreet, Soho . 

Tukirr's alley, Spring ſtreet +. 

THROGMOR TON /treet, extends from Broad 
ſtreet to the end of Barthalomew lane. 

TuROW- 
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THROWSTERS yard, Lamb alley. 

Tux ftrect, King ſtreet, Cheapſide. 

THRUM yard, Sutton ſtreet. 

THUNDERBOLT alley, Windmill row, Upper 
Moorkelds. 

TawairT's rents, Newington Cauſeway +, 
T1CcHBOURN court, 1. Holbourn Þ. 2. Vine 
yard, Drury lane 1. 
T1CHFIELD ſtreet, 1. Chapel ſtreet : 2. Mar- 

garet ſtreet +. | 

T1DEWAITERS court, Little Minories. 
T1iLBURY, or WST T1LBURY, a very an- 
cient town in Eſſex, ſituated near the 
Thames; here the four proconſular ways 
made by the Romans, croſſed each other, 
and in the year 630, this was the ſee 
of a biſhop named Ceadda, who con- 
verted the Eaſt Saxons. In the reigns of 
Edward I. Edward II. and Edward III. 
it was held of the crown by the family of 
the Tilburies, and from them probably 
took its name. It is ſituated by level 
unhealthy marſhes called the Three Hun- 
dreds, which are rented by the farmers, 
ſaleſmen and grazing butchers of London, 
who generally ſtock them with Lincoln- 
ſhire and Leiceſterſhire weathers, which 
are fent hither from Smithfield in Sep- 
tember and October, and fed here till 
_ . Chriſtmas or Candlemas ; and this is what 
the butchers call right marſh . | 
IL. 
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T1L.BURY fort, is ſituated in the marſh on 
the bank of the Thames, at ſome diſ- 
tance from the above town, from which it 
took its name, and is placed oppoſite to 
Graveſend. It is a regular fortification, and 
may juſtly be termed the key of the city of 
London. The plan was laid by Sir Martin 
Beckman, chief engineer to King Charles 
II. who alſo defigned the works at Sheer- 
neſs. It was intended to be a pentagon, 
but the water baſtion was never built. 

The foundation 1s laid upon piles 
driven down in two ranges, one over the 
other, which reach below the channel 
of the river, and the lowermoſt being 
pointed with iron, enter the folid chalk 
rock, which extends under the Thames 
and joins to the chalk hills on the other 
fide, The eſplanade of the fort is very 
large, and the baſtions which are faced 
with brick are faid to be the largeſt of 
any in England. It has a double moat, 
the innermoſt of which is 180 feet broad; 
with a good coanterſcarp, a covered way, 
ravelins, and terails. On the land fide 
are alſo two ſmall redoubts of brick; 
but its chief ſtrength on that fide conſiſts 
in its being able to lay the whole level 
under water, and by that means to render 
it impoſſible for an enemy to carry o 
approaches that way. 1858 ny 
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On the fide next the river is a very 
i ſtrong curtain, with a noble gate, called 
| the water-gate in the middle, and the 
| ditch is paliſadoed. Before this curtain i; 
[ a platform in the place of a counterſcarp, 
ll on which are planted 106 cannon, car- 
| rying from 24 to 46 pounds each, be. 
| ſides ſmaller ones planted between them; 
and the baſtions and curtains are alſo 
tanted with guns. Here likewiſe is a 
igh tower calied the blockhouſe, which 
is ſaid to have been built in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. | 
TilEtRs and BRICKLAYERS, a fraternity of 
conſiderable antiquity, though it was not in- 
_ corporated till the year 1568, when Queen 
Elizabeth granted them letters patent. 
| | This company conſiſts of a maſter, two 
wardens, thirty-eight aſſiſtants, and 103 
liverymen, who, upon their admiſſion, 
pay a fine of 121. e 
They have a convenient hall in 2 
court in Leadenhall ſtreet. Maitland. 
TIL yard, Whitehall. So called from the 
tilts and tournaments formerly uſed there, 
Maitland. | 11 
Tin PLATE WoREK ERS, a company encor- 
porated by letters patent granted by King 
Charles II. in the year 1670; by the 
name of the maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants and 
commonalty of the art and myſtery Wot 
| 1 10 
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Plate Warkers, alias Wire Workers of the 
city 0 of London. 

This fraternity is governed by a maſter, 
two wardens, and twenty aſſiſtants; but 
has neither hall nor livery. Maitland. 

TiNDERBOX alley, Norton Falgate. 

T;NDERBOX court, White Lion yard. 

Tirz's alley, Limehouſe +. 

T1TTENHANGER, three miles ſouth-eaſt of 
St. Albans, is ſituated near Colney, and is 


a very handſome feat belonging to Sir 
Henry Pope Blunt, Bart. 


TiTM OUSE ny, F armer 5 ſtreet, | Shad- 


well. 
TiTus's court, Holbourn bill 1 
ToBACCOPIPE alley, 1. Little gt. 4808 8 


lane ®, 2. Sun yard, N ightingale lane, 
Eaſt Smithfield . 


| TOBACCOPIPE Maxezs, a company incorpo- 


rated by letters patent, granted by King 
Charles II, in the year 1663, 


They are governed by a maſter, two 


wardens, and eighteen aſſiſtants ; but 


have neither hall nor very. Mait- 
land. 


Toß AccoIE yard, Old Gravel lone; Rate 


cliff Highway *. 


ToBAcco Rol L court, 1 e ſtreet &. 
2. Long alley, Moorfields *. 


Topacco RoiL yard, Sun yard, Nightingale 


lane ®, 
Vor. VI. bY Toxxx- 


3 
* 
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TokrN HOUSE hard, Leadenball ſtree : 
2. A very Bre place in Lothbury, 
chiefly inhabited by merchants, 

Tom's yard, Whitechapel . 

ToxGuk's alley, Whitechapel +. 

Toncve's yard, Whitechapel +. 

Tonson's wharf, Puddle Dock Þ+. 

TooLEY's gate, Tooley ſtreet +. 

_ Toorxy's gate yard, Tooley ſtreet +. 

TooLty's ſtairs, Tooley ſtreet . 

Tool EY ſtreet, the firſt ſtreet in Southwark 
next London bridge . 

TooLEy's Watergate, Tooley ſtreet +, 

TooLEY's Watergate ſtairs, Ten ſtreet +, 

ToRMENT Hill, Broadway. 

ToTHtL court, Tothil ſtreet. 

ToTHIiLFIELDsS, Peter ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 

ToTHILFIELDS SCHOOL, fituated in Rocheſter 
row, Tothilfields, was founded by Emery 
Hill, Eſq; in the year 1667, for the in- 
ſtruction of twenty boys of the pariſh of 
St. Margaret, Weſtminſter, . in engliſh, 
latin, writing and arithmetic. Maitland. 

ToTHiL. SIDE, Tothilfields. | 

TorTHiL ffreet, Broad Sanctuary, Weſtminſter 

TorrENHAM CouRT, a pleaſant village ſitu- 
ated between St. Giles's and Hampſtead. 

ToTTENHAM court road, St. Giles's. © 

TorTENHAM Hicn CRoss, a village on the 

| welt fide of the river Lea, five antes north- | 
eaſt from London in the road to Ware. 

7 | Davis 
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David King of Scotland being poſſeſſed 
of this manor, after it had belonged to the 
Earls of Northumberland and Cheſter, 
gave it to the monaſtery of the Trinit 

in London; but Henry VIII. granted it to 
William Lord Howard of Effingham, who 


being afterwards attainted, it reverted 


again to the King, who then granted it 
to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's to 


whom it ſtill belongs. The preſent Earl 


of Northumberland and the Lord Cole- 
rain have ſeats here, and there are alſo 
a great number of pretty houſes belong- 
ing to the citizens of London, the church 
ſtands on a hill, which has a little river 
called the Moſel at the bottom, to the 
weſt, north and eaſt. | 
The pariſh is divided into four wards, 
viz. 1. Nether ward, in which ſtands the 
parſonage and vicarage: 2. Middle ward, 
comprehending Church end, and Marſh 
ſtreet. 3. High Croſs ward, containing the 


hall, the mill, Page green, and the High - 


croſs; and 4. Wood Green ward, which 
comprehends all the reſt of the pariſh, and 
is bigger than the three other wards put 
together; 195 er 
The croſs, which gives name to the 
place, was once much higher than it is 
at preſent, and upon that ſpot Queen 
Eleanor's corps was reſted, when on the 
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road from Lincolnſhire to London, dt. 
Loy's well, in this pariſh, is ſaid to be 
always full, and never to run over, 
and the people report many ſtrange Cures 
performed at Biſhop's Well. In 1 506, 
an almſhouſe was founded here by one 
Zancher, a Spaniard, the firſt confeRioner 
ever known in this kingdom. Here are alſo 
 free-ſchool, and a charity ſchool for twenty. 
bl two girls, who are cloathed and taught, 
7 o WER -of London, on the eaſt fide of the 
eity, near the Thames. This edifice 
at firſt conſiſted of no more than what i 
at preſent called the White Tower; and 
without any credible authority, has been 
vulgarly ſaid to have been built by Julius 
Ceæſar; though there is the ſtrongeſt eyi- 
daence of its. being marked out, and 4 
part of it firſt erected by Wilkam the 
Conqueror in the year 1076, doubtlel 
with a view to ſecure to himſelf and fol- 
' lowers a ſafe retreat, in cafe the Engliſh 
ſhould ever have recourſe th arms to re- 
Cover their liberties. That this was the 
Conqueror's deſign, evidently . 
from its ſituation on the eaſt | fide of 
London, and its communication with the 
Thames, whence it might be 8 
with men, proviſions, and 2 ores, 
and it even ſtill ſeems formed for A place 
; 82 defence rather than offence. © 
bis However 
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However the death of the Conqueror 
in 1087, about eight years after he had 
begun this fortreſs, for ſome time pre- 
vented its progreſs, and left it to be com- 
pleted by his fon William Rufus, who 
in 1098 ſurrounded it with walls, and a 
broad and deep ditch, which was in ſome 


places 120 feet wide, ſeveral of the ſuc- 
cceding Princes added additional works, 


and Edward III. built the church. | 
Since the reſtoration, it has been 
thoroughly repaired: in 1663 the ditch 
was ſcoured; all the wharfing about it was 
rebuilt with brick and ſtone, and fluices 
made for letting in and retaining the 
Thames water as occaſion may require: 
the walls of the White Tower, have been 
repaired; and a great number of additi- 
onal buildings have been added. At 
preſent, beſides the White Tower, are the 
offices of Ordnance, of the Mint, of the 
keepers of the records, the jewel office, the 
Spaniſh armoury, the horſe armoury, the 
new or ſmall armoury, barracks for the 
ſoldiers, handſome houſes for the chief 
officers reſiding in the Tower, and other 
perſons; ſo that the Tower now ſeems 
rather a town than a fortreſs. Lately 
new barracks were alſo erected on the 
Tower wharf; and the ditch was in 
the year 1758, railed round to pre- 
e „ 
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vent for the future thoſe melancholy ac. 


cidents which have frequently happened 


to people paſſing over Tower-hill in the 
V | 


The Tower is in the beſt ſituation that 
could have been choſen for a fortreſs, it 


| lying only 800 yards to the eaſtward of 
London bridge, and conſequently near 
enough to cover this opulent city from 

| invaſion by water. It is to the north of the 


river Thames, from which it is parted by 
a-convenient wharf and narrow ditch, over 
which is a drawbridge, for the readier 
taking in or ſending out ammunition and 
naval or military ſtores. Upon this wharf is 


a line of about ſixty pieces of iron cannon, 


which are fired upon days of ſtate. 


Parallel to this part of the wharf upon 
the walls is a platform ſeventy yards in 


length called the Ladies line, from its 
being much frequented in ſummer even- 


ings by the ladies, as on the inſide 
it is ſhaded with a row of lofty trees, 
and without affords a fine proſpect of the 
ſhipping, and of the boats paſſing and 
repaſſing the river. The aſcent to thi 
line is by ſtone ſteps, and being once 
upon it, you may walk almoſt round the 
Tower walls without interruption, in doing 
which you will paſs three batteries, the 
firſt called the Devil's battery, where is 
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platform, on which are mounted ſeven 
jeces of cannon: the next is named the 
Stone battery, and defended by eight pieces 
of cannon; and the laſt, called the Wooden 
battery is mounted with ſix pieces of 
cannon: all theſe are braſs, and nine 

pounders. | + 03417 Dolte) 
- But to return to the wharf, which is 
divided from Tower-hill at each end, by 
gates opened every morning for the con- 
venience of a free intercourſe between 
the reſpective inhabitants of the tower, the 
city, and its ſuburbs. From this Wharf 
is an entrance for perſons. on foot over the 
drawbridge, already mentioned; and alſo 
a water gate under the Tower-wall, com- 
monly called Traitor's Gate, through 
which it has been cuſtomary, for the 
greater privacy, to convey traitors and other 
ſtate priſoners by water, to and from the 
Tower: the water of the ditch having 
here a communication with the Thames, 
by means of a ſtone bridge on the wharf. 
However the Lords committed to the 
Tower for the laſt rebellion, were pub- 
licly admitted at the main entrance. Over 
this water-gate, is a regular building ter- 
minated at each end by a round tower, 
on which are embraſures for cannon, but 
at preſent none are mounted there, In 
this building are an infirmary, a mill, and 
* 8 
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the water-works that ſupply the Tower 
with water. 

The principal entrance into the Tower 
is by two gates to the weſt, one within 
the other, and both large enough to admit 

| coaches. and heavy carriages. Having 

| paſſed thro' the firſt of theſe you proceed 

14 over a ſtrong ſtone bridge, built over the 

ditch, which on the right-hand leads to 

"us the lions tower, and to a narrow paſſage 

to the draw bridge on the wharf, while 

' on the left-hand is a kind of ſtreet in 

| which is the Mint. The ſecond gate 

f ä is at a ſmall diſtance beyond the lions 
tower, and is much ſtronger than the firſt, 
it has a port-cullis to let down upon oc- 
caſion, and is guarded not only by ſome 
ſoldiers, but by the warders of the Tower, 
whoſe dreſs and e will be im- 
mediately deſcribed. 

The Officers of the Tower. The principal of 
theſe to whom 'the government of the 
Tower is committed, are, firſt the. Con- 
ſtable of the Tower, who has 10001, 

ber annum, and is uſually a perſon of 
quality, as his poſt at all coronations 
and ſtate ceremonies, is of the utmoſt 
| importance, and as the crown and other 

N regalia are in his cuſtody: he has under 

1 him a Lieutenant, and a deputy Lieute- 

i nant ; theſe officers are likeyiſe of great 


ll. * 


dignity; the firſt has 700 l. a year, and 
the laſt, who is commonly called the 
Governor of the Tower, has 11. a day. 
The other officers are, a tower-major, a 


chaplain, a phyſician, a gentleman- porter, 


a yeoman- porter, a gentlemanailer, four 
quarter-gunners, and forty warders, who 
wear the ſame uniform as the King's 
yeomen of the guard. They have round 
flat crowned caps, with bands of party- 
coloured ribbands: Their coats, which 
are of a particular make, but very be- 
coming, have large fleeves, and very 
full ſkirts gathered round, ſomewhat in 
the manner of a petticoat. Theſe coats 
are of fine ſcarlet cloth, laced round the 
edges and ſeams with ſeveral rows of 
gold lace, and girt round their waiſts 
with a broad laced "girdle. Upon their 
breaſts and backs they wear the King's 
filver badge, an embroidered thiſtle and 
roſe, and the letters G. R. in very large 
capitals. _ it 
The ceremony at opening and ſhutting the gates. 
This is done every morning and night 
with great formality. A little before ſix 
in the morning in ſummer, and as ſoon 
as it is well light in winter, the yeoman- 
porter goes to. the Governor's houſe for 
the keys, and from thence proceeds back 


to the innermoſt gate, attended by- a 


ſerjeant 
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ſerjeant and fix of the main guard; Thi, 
gate being operied to let them paſs, ;; 
again ſhut; while the yeoman- porter and 
the guard proceed to open the outermoſt 
gates, at each of which the guards ret 
their firelocks, as do the ſpur guard, 
vile the keys paſs and repaſs. The ye. 
1 man- porter then returning to the inner- 
moſt gate, calls to the warders in waiting 
1 co take in King George's keys; where. 
| upon the gate is opened, and the keys 
WM lodg'd in the warders hall, till the time 
of locking them up again, which is uſually 
about ten or eleven at night, with the 

| ſame formality as when opened.  Aﬀer 
they are ſhut, the yeoman and guard 

f proceed to the main guard, who are all 
under arms, with the officers upon duty 

at their head. The uſual challenge from 

the main guard is, Io comes here? To 
which the yeoman- porter anſwers The 

keys. The challenger returns Paſs keys, 

and the officer orders the guard to teſt 

their firelocks; upon which the yeoman- 
porter ſays, God ſave King George, and 

Amen is loudly anſwered by all the 

guard. 'The yeoman-porter then proceeds 

. with his guard to the Governor's, where 

the keys are left; after which no perſon 

F | can go out, or come in upon any pre- 
id tence whatſoever till the next . 
| 1 with 
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- without the watch-word for the night, 
which is kept ſo ſecret, that none but the 
proper officers, and the ſerjeant upon guard, 
ever come to the knowledge of it; for it is 
the ſame on the ſame night, in every fortifi- 
ed place throughout England. But when 
that is given by any ſtranger to the cen- 
tinel at the ſpur-guard, or outer gate, he 
communicates it to his ſerjeant, who 
paſſes it to the next on duty, and ſo on 
till it comes to the Governor, or com- I! 
manding officer, by whom the keys are 1 
delivered to the yeoman- porter, who, at- Il 
tended as before, the main guard being 1 
put under arms, brings them to the outer 
gate, where the ſtranger is admitted, and 
conducted to the Governor; when having 1 
made known his buſineſs, he is conducted 1 
back to the outer gate; and diſmiſſed, 1 
the gate ſhut, and the keys delivered 0 
again with the ſame formality as at firſt. 0 
It is happy for us that all this ſeems 4 
mere form and parade ; but it is however I 
fit that all this ceremony ſhould be duly —_— 
obſerved. ae y 
The Lions Tower. In examining the curioſi= Rf 
ties of the Tower, it will be proper to | 
to begin with thoſe on the outſide the 1 
principal gate, the firſt thing a ſtranger, | | 
uſually goes to vifit is the wild beaſts, | 
which from their ſituation firſt preſent 
| them- 
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themſelves: for having entered the outer 
gate, and paſſed what is called the ſpur- 
guard, the keeper's houſe preſents itſelf 
before you, which is known by a painted 
lion on the wall, and another over the 
door which leads to their dens; and by 

_ ringing a bell, and paying fix-pence each 
perſon, you may eaſily gain admittance, 
At your entrance, you come to a range 

of dens in the form of an half moon, 
Theſe dens are rooms about twelve or 
or thirteen feet high, divided into two 
apartments, the upper and the lower. In 
the upper apartment the beaſts generally 
live in the day, and at night retire into 
the lower to reſt : you view them through 
large iron grates, like thoſe before the 
windows of a priſon; ſo that you may 
ſee them with the utmoſt ſafety, be they 
| ever fo ſavage. Some of theſe dens are 
18 empty, and other inhabited by lioneſſes 
i of different ages, who are here kept with 
| the utmoſt care, particularly while young; 
for hardly any creature is more tender 

than a lion's whelp, and they would here 
infallibly periſh, were they not immedt- 
ately taken from their dams as ſoon as 

|.  whelped;' for even in Barbary, where 
__ they are a part of the inhabitants of the 
woods and foreſts, many of them die in 
ſtrong convulſions, from the pain 7 
uffer 
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ſafer in breeding their teeth. Thoſe bred 
in the Tower are kept twelve months in a 
warm room, and fed moſtly with milk 
diet, before they are put into their dens: 
when about five or fix weeks old, they 
are as gentle as a lamb; but it is abb dec, 
that their ſavage nature gradually en- 
creaſes with their growth, which at three 
years is at the full, and then they ſeem 
as fierce as thoſe brought from abroad. 
The firſt they ſhew is Dido, a beautiful 
lioneſs, about twelve years of age; and 
the next is a young lioneſs from Africa, 
that uſed to play with her keeper like a 
puppy. She was taken by a negroe boy, 
as ſhe was drinking in the river Gambia, 
on the coaſt of Africa, when no bigger 
than a cat; for the boy being ſent to 
fetch water, found her without her dam, 
and carried her home: but the dam 
afterwards coming in ſearch of her, and 
not finding her, ran roaring about, and 
killed ſeveral negroes, the cattle and every 
living thing that came in her way. The 
boy and the lioneſs were bought by the 
French, but being taken in their paſſage 
to Europe, were ſent to the Tower, where 
ſhe ſeemed incredibly fond of the young 
negroe. 
After having ſeen another lionefs or 
two, you are conducted to another range, 
where 
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which is a golden eagle, a noble bird that 
has been kept here above ninety years; 


different countries, all of them having 
ſomething different in their ſhape. or 


where you are ſhewn a fine leopard, ang 
three molt beautiful tygers. Tbe tyger 
in ſhape reſembles a cat, only is much 
larger, and when wild is extremely fierce 
and ravenous, it lurks in the woods, ang 
ſeizes its prey by a ſudden ſpring, and 
men in traverſing the defarts, are fre. 
quently ſurprized by this animal. Theſe 
tygers are finely ſpotted or ſtreaked with 
black upon a yellowiſh ground. They 
are full of play, and leap a prodigious 
height, when, like a cat, they are playing 
their gambols. As to the leopard, he is 
a moſt beautiful creature; his colour 
is a ſhining yellow, finely interſperſed 
with bright ſpots. No. deſcription can 
give the reader a complete idea of theſe 
beaſts; for every image that words can 
convey, muſt fall ſhort of that original 
beauty ſtamped upon them by nature. 
Having ſatisfied your curiofity with the 
fight of theſe extraordinary beaſts, you 
are ſhewn a variety of birds, among 


befides which there are other eagles from 


colour, by which a curious obſeryer may 
eaſily diſtinguiſh them. | 

| You 
* 
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You are next ſhewn an horned owl, 
which is a very ſurprizing bird, and as 
there is not perhaps fuch another in Eng- 
land, we ſhall give a particular deſcription 
of it. Its head ſeems full as big as that of 
a cat, and its eyes, which are large, have 
circles round them of a bright ſhining 
gold colour. The feathers that compoſe 
the horns begin juſt above the eyes, and 
riſe intermixed with' a little white ; but 
as they extend beyond the head, become 
of a red brown clouded with a more duſky 
colour, and are tipp'd with black. The 
ſpaces round the eyes, which compoſe 
the face, are of a light brown, confuſedly 
mixed with orange colour, gradually be- 
coming more duſky as it borders on the 
eyes. The top of the head, neck, back, 
wings, and upper fide of the tail are of 


a dark brown, ſpotted and intermixed. 


with ſome confuſed tranſverſe ſmall lines 
of aſh colour and reddiſh. The great 
wing-feathers, and the tail, are barred 
acrols with duſky bars of half an inch 
in breadth, more or leſs; but between 
the back and wings the feathers are of an 


_ alh colour, The fore part of the neck 
and breaſt are a bright brown, inclining 


to orange, which gradually grows fainter 
on the ſides. This brown part is ſpotted 
with pretty large dark ſpots, and inter- 


mixed 
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duſky colour. The middle of the bteaſt 


are a faint aſh colour, pretty regularly 
| barred tranſverſely with duſky lines; and 


mane that reaches to his ſhoulders. He 


feet high ; his body is ſmall in proportion 


armed with five prodigious claws, ſheathed 


mixed between them, with the ſame 


belly, thighs, and under fide. of the tj 


the inſide of the wings are coloured and 
variegated in the ſame manner: the leg, 
and toes, almoſt to the ends are covered 
with light aſh coloured feathers, and the 
ends of the toes and the claws, are of x 
dark horn colour, and very ſtrong and 
ſharp. WA | { 

From theſe extraordinary birds you are 
conducted to a den where you are ſhewn 
the Great Pompey, the fineſt and largeſt 
lion ever ſeen in England ; he is about 
twelve years of age, and of a noble and 
majeſtic appearance. His head is large, and 
his neck covered with a long ſhagged 


is of a yellowiſh colour, and about four 


to his head; but his legs have the ap- 
pearance of amazing ſtrength ; his large 
muſcles being very viſible. The bones of 
his fore-legs ſeem about the thicknels 
of a man's wriſt, and his fore-feet are 


like thoſe of a cat, with which he ſeizes 
his prey like that animal; but his hinder 
feet have only four. He ſeems ven 

2 | „ 
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gentle and tractable to his feeder, and will 
ie down and let him play with him like 
a ſpaniel. | , 
| You are next ſhewn what your guides 
call their ſchool of apes, which conſiſts 
of two apes from Turky, and two Egyp- 
tian night-walkers. Of the largeſt of 
theſe creatures they will tell you abund- 
ance of ſurprizing ſtories. There are alſo 
one or two man tygers, a man of the 
wood, a Guinea racoon, much more 
beautiful than thoſe brought from Ame- 
rica; a jackal, a fine tyger cat, two large 
hyenas, a male and a female, and a very 
uncommon beaſt which the keeper calls 
the whiſtler of the woods. This is a 
beautiful little creature of the ſize of a 
badger, brought from Guinea, and re- 
| ceives her name from her counterfeiting 
in the woods the whiſtling and chirping 
of birds, by which ſhe allures them to. 
her, and ſo makes them her prey. 

Theſe animals are all regularly fed 
with proper food, and attended with all 
poſſible carb. 

But to proceed; the next place worthy 
of obſervation is the Mint, which com- 
prehends near one third of the Tower, 
and contains houſes for all the officers 


belonging to the coinage. See the arti- 
cle MINT. | 
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The white Tower, on paſſing the principal 
gate you ſee the White Tower, built, a; 
has been already ſaid, by William the 
Conqueror. This is a large, ſquare, ir. 

regular ſtone building, fituated almoſt in 
the centre, no one fide anſwering to 
another, nor any of its watch towers, of 
which there are four at the top, built 
alike. One of theſe towers 1s now con- 
verted into an obſervatory. 

The building itſelf conſiſts of three 
very lofty ſtories, under which are ſpacious 
and commodious vaults, chiefly filled with 
ſaltpetre. It is covered on the top with 
flat leads, from whence there is an ex- 
tenſive and delightful proſpect. 

In the firſt ſtory are two noble rooms, 
one of which 1s a ſmall armoury for the 
| ſea ſervice, it having various forts of 

arms very curiouſly laid up, for above 

10,000 ſeamen. In the other room are 

many cloſets and preſſes, all filled with 
warlike engines and inſtruments of death. 

Over this are two other floors, one 

principally filled with arms; the other 

with arms and other warlike inſtruments, 
as ſpades, ſhovels, pick-axes, and che- 
veaux de Frize. In the upper ſtory are 
kept match, ſheep-ſkins, tanned hides, &c. 
and in a little room called Julius Czfars 
chapel are depoſited ſome records, con- 
. taining 
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taining perhaps the ancient uſages and 
cuſtoms of the place, In this building 
are alſo preſerved models of the new in- 
vented engines of deſtruction that have 
from time to time been preſented to the 
government. 80 | 
On the top of one of the towers is a 1 
large ciſtern or reſervoir for ſupplying 
the whole garriſon with water; it is 
about ſeven feet deep, nine broad, and 
about ſixty in length, and is filled from 
the Thames by means of an engine very = 
W ingeniouſly contrived for that purpoſe. 
De Spaniſh Armoury, Near the ſouth-weſt 1 
= angle of the White Tower is the Spa- 1 
niſh armoury, in which are depoſited the 4 
ſpoils of what was vainly called the 
Invincible Armada, in order to perpetuate 
to lateſt poſterity the memory of that 
ſignal victory obtained by the Engliſh over 
the whole naval power of Spain in the 
reign of Philip II. which will ever render 
the glorious name of Queen Elizabeth 
dear to Britons: for of 132 ſhips that 
arrived in the Britiſh channel; fearce 70 
of them returned home; and of 30,000 
men on board, upwards of 20,000 were 
either killed, drowned, or made priſoners. 
in England, ſuch was the fate of this 
vain-glorious enterprize! e 
n > aces Valet - 
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The trophies preſerved here of thi, 
memorable victory, with ſome other cu. 
rioſities are, 

1. A Spaniſh battle-ax, ſo contrived ; 
to ſtrike four holes in a man's ſkull, x 
once; it has beſides a piſtol in its handle 

with a match-lock. 

2. The Spaniſh General's halbert, co. 
vered with velvet. All the nails ate 
double gilt, and on the top is the pope's 1 
head, curiouſly engraven. | 

3. The Spaniſh morning ſtar; a de. 
ſtructive engine in the form of a ſtar; of 
which there were many thouſands on 
board, and all of them with poiſoned 
points; deſigned to ſtrike at the Cog 
in caſe they boarded them. 

4. Thumb ſcrews, of which there were 
ſeveral cheſts full on board the Spaniſh 
fleet. The uſe they were intended for 
is ſaid to have been to extort confeſſion 
from the Engliſh where their money was 
hid, had they prevailed. Certain it 1s, 
that, after the defeat, the whole conver- 
ſation of the court and country turned upon 
the diſcoveries made by the Spaniſh pri- 
ſoners of the racks, the wheels, and the 
whips of wire, with which they were to 
ſcourge the Engliſh of every rank, age, 
and ſex. The moſt noted hereticks were 


to be put to death ; thoſe who ſurvived 
; were 


were to be branded on the forehead with 
a hot iron; and the whole form of 
government, both in church and ſtate, 
was to be overturned. | 180 

5. A Spaniſh poll-ax, uſed in board- 
ing of ſhips. _ vi 5 

6. Spaniſh halberts, or ſpears, ſome of 
them curiouſly engraved and inlaid with 
old, De | 
r . Spaniſh ſpadas, or long ſwords, 
poiſon'd at the points, ſo that if a man 
received but ever ſo flight a wound, it 
would prove certain death. _ _ 1 

8. Spaniſh cravats, as they are called ; 
theſe are engins of torture, made of iron, 
and put on board to lock the feet, arms, 
and heads of Engliſh Hereticks together. 

9. Spaniſh bilboes, . alſo made of iron, 
to yoke the Engliſh priſoners two and 
two. 

10. Spaniſh ſhot, which are of four 
ſorts; ſpike-ſhot, ſtar-ſhot, chain- ſhot, 
and link-ſhot; all admirably contrived, 
as well for the deſtruction of the maſts 
and rigging of ſhips, as for {weeping the 
men off the decks. 17 715 

11. The banner, with a crucifix upon 
it, which was to have been carried be- 
fore the Spaniſh General. Upon it is 
the Pope's benediction before the Spaniſh 
fleet ſailed ; for the Pope, it is ſaid, came 

M 3 3 
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1 
to the water ſide, and ſeeing the fleet 
bleſſed it, and ſtiled it IN VIN IBI. 
12. An uncommon piece of arms 
being a piſtol in a ſhield, fo contrived thy 
the piſtol might be fired, and the bod) 
covered at the ſame time. It is to he 
fired by a matchlock, and the fight of the 
enemy taken through a little grate in the 
ſhield, which 1s piſtol proof. 83 
13. The Spaniſh rangeur, made in dif. WM 
ferent forms, and intended either to kill 
the men on horſeback, or to pull then 
off their horſes. At the back is a ſpike 
which your attendants ſay, was to pick 
the roaſt beef out of the Engliſhmen: 
teeth. And on one of them is a piece of iM 
filver coin, which they intended to make 
current in England. On this coin ar: i 
three heads, ſuppos'd to be the Pope, 
Philip the II's and Queen Mary's. — Wl 
This is a curiofity which moſt Spaniards 
. Who arrive in London come to ſee. 
14. The Spaniſh officers lances finely 
engraved. Theſe were formerly gilt, but 
the gilding is now almoſt worn off with 
cleaning. Tis ſaid, that when Don Pe- 
dro de Valdez, a captain of one of the 
Spaniſh ſhips that was taken, paſſed hi 
examination before Lord Burleigh, be 
told his Lordſhip, that thoſe fine poliſh" 
lances were put on board to bleed the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh with ; to which that Nobleman, 
merrily replied, that, if he were not miſ- 
taken, the Engliſh had performed that 
operation better on their good friends the 
Spaniards with worſe inſtruments. 

1 5. The common ſoldiers pikes eighteen 
feet in length, pointed with long ſharp ſpikes, 
and ſhod with iron ; deſigned to keep off the 
horſe, to facilitate the landing of their foot. 

16. The laſt thing ſhewn of theſe 
memorable ſpoils, is the Spaniſh General's 
ſhield, not worn by him; but carried 
before him as an enſign of honour. Upon 
it are depicted in moſt curious workman- 
ſhip, ſome of the labours of Hercules, 
and other allegories which ſeem to throw 
a ſhade upon the boaſted {kill of modern 
artiſts, This was made near an hundred 
years before the art of printing was known 
in England: and upon it is the following 
inſcription in Roman characters, ADVL- 
TERIO DEIANIRA CONSPURCANS 
OCCIDITR CACVS AB HERCVL. 
OPPRIMITVR 1379. . 

17. The other curioſities depoſited here, 
are Daniſh and Saxon clubs, weapons 
which each of thoſe people are faid to 
have uſed in their conqueſt of England. 
Theſe are, perhaps, curioſities of the 
greateſt antiquity of any in the Tower, 
they having lain there above 8 50 years. 

: M 4 5 
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The warders call them the Womens 
weapons, becauſe, fay they, “the Britiſh 
* women made prize of them, when, in 
one night, they all conſpired together, 
and cut the throats of 3 5,000 Danes; 
the greateſt piece of ſecrecy the Eng. 
liſh women ever kept, for which they 
have ever fince been honoured with 
the right-hand of the man, the upper 
ce end of the table, and the firſt cut of 
every diſh of victuals they happen to 
ce like beſt.” The maſſacre of the Danes, 
was not however performed by the wo- 
men alone, but by the private orders of 
Ethelred II. who in 10 12, privately com- 
manded his officers to extirpate thoſe cruel 
and tirannical invaders. „ 

18. King Henry the VIII's walking 
ſtaff, which has three match- lock piſtols 
in it, with coverings to keep the charges 
dry. © With this ſtaff, the warders tell 
c you, the King ſometimes walked round 
ec the city, to ſec that the conſtables did 
te their duty; and one night, as he was 
« walking near the bridge foot, the con- 
<« ſtable ſtopt him to know what he did 

« with ſuch an unlucky weapon, at that 
te time of the night. Upon which the 
King ſtruck him; but the conſtable 
« calling the watch-men to his aſſiſtance, 
* his Majeſty was apprehended, and * 
6e rie 
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« ried to the Poultry Compter, where 
« he lay till morning, without either fire 
« or candle. When the keeper was in- 
formed of the rank of his priſoner, 
« he diſpatched a meſſenger to the con- 
« ſtable, who came trembling with fear, 
« expecting nothing leſs than to be hang- 
ed, drawn and quartered: but inſtead 
« of that, the King applauded him for 
« his reſolution in doing his duty, and 
made him a handſome: preſent. At 
« the ſame time he ſettled upon St. Mag- 
nus's pariſh;-an annual grant of 23 l. 
« and a mark, and made a proviſion for 
« furniſhing thirty chaldron of coals and 

a large allowance of bread annually for 
ever, towards the comfortable relief of 
his fellow priſoners and their ſucceſſors; 

which, the warders lay, 1s pee them 
to this day.” 

19. A large wooden | cannon called 
Policy, becauſe, as we are informed, when 
King Henry VIII. beheged Bulloign, the 
roads being impaſſable for heavy can- 
non, he cauſed a number of theſe wooden 
ones to be made, and mounted on proper 
batteries before the town, as if real can- 
non; which ſo terrified the French com- 
mandant, that he gave up the place with- 
out firing a ſhot.— The truth is, the 
Duke of Suffolk, who commanded at this 

ſiege 


fiege under the King, ſoon which him. 
ſelf maſter of the lower town ; but it was 
not till ſeven weeks afterwards that the 
upper town capitulated, in which time 
the Engliſh ſuſtained great loſs in poſſeſ. 
fing themſelves of the Bray. The war. 
ders muſt therefore be greatly miſtaken in 
their account of this piece. 
20. The ax with which Queen * 
Bullen, the mother of Queen Elizabeth, 
was beheaded, on the 19th of May 153ö. 
The Earl of Eſſex, Queen Elizabeth's 
favourite, was alſo beheaded with the ſame 
ax. rh 
"Bok 21. A ſmall train of ten pieces of 
12 pretty little cannon, neatly mounted on 
proper carriages, being a preſent from the 

foundery of London to King Charles l. 

. when a child, to aſſiſt him in learning the 

art of gunnery. 

22. Weapons made whh the blades 

of ſcithes fixed ſtrait to the end of poles. 

Theſe were taken from the Duke of 
Monmouth's party, at the battle of Sedge- 

1 in the reign of James II. 

. The partizans that were carried 

at ch funeral of King William III. 

4. The perfect . of the admir- 

able 1g Reg the idea of which was 

brought from Italy by Sir Thomas Lombe, 

and firſt erected at Derby, at his own 

1 expence, 


expence, for making orgazine of thrown 
filk. This model is well worth the ob- 
ſervation of the curious. 

You now come to the grand ſtore— 


houſe, a noble building to the northward 


of the White Tower, that extends 245 
feet in length, and 60 in breadth. It 
was begun by King James II. Who built 
it to the firſt floor; but it was finiſhed 
by King William III. who erected that 
magnificent room called the New, or 


Small Armoury, in which that prince, 


with Queen Mary, his conſort, dined in 
great form, having all the warrant work- 
men and labourers to attend them, dreſ- 
ſed in white gloves and aprons, the uſual 
badges of the order of maſonry. 

This ſtructure is of brick and ftone, 
and on the north fide is a ſtately door caſe 


adorned with four columns, with their 


entablature and triangular pediment of 
the Dorick order, and under the pedi- 
ment are the King's arms, with enrich- 
ments of trophy work. : 

The Small Armoury. To this noble room you 
are led by a folding door adjoining to the 


_ eaſt end of the Tower chapel, which 
leads to a grand ſtaircaſe of fifty eaſy ſteps. 


On the left-ſide of the apperivioſt land- 


ing-place is the workſhop, in which are . 
conſtantly exaployed about fourteen fur- 
| biſhers, 
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biſhers, in cleaning, repairing, and ney 
placing the arms. JHA 
On entering the armoury you ſee what 
: they call a wilderneſs of arms, fo art. 
fully diſpoſed, that at one view you 
| behold arms for near 80,000 men, all 
0 bright, and fit for ſervice at a moments 
warning: a fight which it is impoſſible 
to behold without aſtoniſhment, and be- 
ſides thoſe expoſed to view, there were 
before the preſent war ſixteen cheſts ſhut 
up, each cheſt holding about 1200 muſ- 
kets. Of the diſpoſition of the arms no 
adequate idea can be formed by deſcrip- 
tion; but the following account may 
enable the ſpectator to view them to 
greater advantage, and help him to retain 
what he ſees. 

The arms were originally diſpoſed in 
this manner by Mr. Harris, who contrived 
to place them in this beautiful order 
both here and in the guard chamber of 
Hampton Court. He was a common 
gunſmith, but after he had performed 

this work, which is the admiration of peo- 
ple of all nations, he was allowed a pen- 
ſion from the crown for his ingenuity. 

The north and ſouth walls are each 
adorned with eight pilaſters, formed of 
pikes ſixteen feet long, with capitals of 
the Corinthian order compoſed of _ 

| [ 
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At the weſt end, on the left-hand, as 


you enter, are two curious pyramids of 
piſtols, ſtanding upon crowns, globes, 
and ſcepters, finely carved and placed 
upon pedeſtals five feet high. | 

At the eaſt, or farther end, in the op- 
poſite corner are two ſuits of armour, 
one made for that warlike prince Henry 
V. and the other for his ſon Henry VI. 
over each of which is a ſemicircle of 
piſtols: between theſe is repreſented an 

organ, the large pipes compoſed of braſs 
blunderbuſſes, the ſmall of piſtols. On 
one ſide of the organ is the repreſenta- 
tion of a fiery ſerpent, the head and tail 
of carved work, and the body of piſtols 
winding round in the form of a ſnake; 
and on the other an hydra, whoſe ſeven 
heads are artfully combined by links of 
_ piſtols. 

The inyer columns that. compoſe the 
wilderneſs, round which you are conducted 
by your guides, are, | 

1. Some arms taken at Bath in the 
year 1715, diftinguiſhed from all others 
in the Tower, by having what is called 
dog locks; that is, a kind of locks with 
a catch to prevent their going off at 
half-cock. 

2. Bayonets and piſtols put up in the 
form of half moons .and fans, with the 

: | imita- 
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imitation of a target in the center made 
of bayonet blades. Theſe Bayonets, of 
which ſeveral other fans are compoſed, are 
of the firſt invention, they having plug 
handles which go into the muzzle of the 
gun, inſtead of over it, and thereby pre. 
vent the firing of the piece, without 
| ſhooting away the bayonet. Theſe were 
invented at Bayonne in Spain, and from 
that place take their name. 

3. Braſs blunderbuſſes for ſea ſervice, 
with capitols of piſtols over them. The 
waves of the ſea are here repreſented in 
old faſhioned bayonets. 

4. Bayonets and fword-bayonets, in the 
form of half moons and fans, and ſet 
in carved ſcollop - ſhells. The ſword- 
- bayonet is made like the old bayonet, 
with a plug handle, and differs from it 
only in being longer. 5 
5. The riſing ſun irradiated with piſtols 
ſet in a chequered frame of marine 
hangers of 'a peculiar make, having braſs 
handles, and a dog's head on their pom- 
mels. | | 

6. Four beautiful twiſted pillars formed 
of piftols up to the top, which 1s about 
_ twenty-two feet high, and placed at right 
angles; with the repreſentation of a falling 
' ſtar on the cieling exactly in the middle 

of them, being the center of this m_ 
e cent 
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ficent room. Into this place opens the 
grand ſtair-cafe door, for the admiſſion of 
the royal family, or any of the nobility, 
whoſe curioſity leads them to view the 
armoury ; oppoſite to which opens another 
door into the balcony that affords a fine 
proſpect of the parade, the Governor's 
houſe, the Surveyor General's, the Store- 
| keeper's, and other general officers in the 
Tower. : | £ 

7. The form of a large pair of fold- 
ing gates made of ſerjeant's halberts, of 
an antique make, 

8. Horſemen's carbines, hanging very 
artificially in furbeloes and flounces. 

9. Meduſa's head, valgarly called the 
witch of Endor, within three regular 
ellipſes of piſtols, with ſnakes. The fea- 
tures are finely carved, and the whole 
figure contrived with the utmoſt alt. This 
figure terminates the north fide. 

10. Facing the eaſt wall, as you turn 
round, 1s a grand figure of a lofty organ, 
ten ranges high, in which are contained 
upwards of two thouſand pair of piſtols. 

11. On the ſouth fide, as you return, 
the firſt figure that attracts attention is 
Jupiter riding in a fiery chariot drawn by 
eagles, - as if in the clouds, holding a 
thunderbolt in his left-hand, and over 


his 
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his head is a rainbow, this figure is finely 
carved, and decorated with bayonets. 
The figures on this ſide anſwer pretty 
nearly to thoſe on the other, and there. 
fore need no farther deſcription, till you 
come again to the centre; where, on each 
fide the door leading to the balcony, you 
lee, . 
12. A fine repreſentation in carved 
work, of the ſtar and garter, thiſtle, roſe 
| and crown, ornamented with piſtols, c. 
3 and very elegantly enriched with birds, 
{| 13. The arms taken from Sir William 
. Perkins, Sir John Friend, Charnock, and 
| others concerned in the aſſaſſination 
plot, in 1696; among which they ſhew 
the very blunderbuſs with which they 
intended to ſhoot King William near 
Turnham Green, in his way to Hampton 
Court: alſo the carbine with which Char- 
nock undertook to ſhoot that Monarch, 
as he rode a hunting. 
14. Laſtly, the . Highlanders arms, 
taken in 1715, particularly the Earl of 
M ar's fine piece, exquiſitely wrought, and 
inlaid with mother of pearl: alſo a High- 
land broad ſword, with which a High- 
lander ſtruck General Evans, and at one 
blow cut him through the hat, wig, and 
iron ſkuil cap; on which that 2 ; 
Al 
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ſaid to have ſhot him dead; others ſay 
he was taken priſoner, and generouſly 
forgiven for his bravery. Here is alſo the 
{word of juſtice, with a ſharp point, and 


the ſword of mercy, with a blunt point, 


carried before the Pretender on his being 


proclaimed King of Scotland, in 1715. 


Here are likewiſe ſome of the Highlanders 


piſtols, the barrels, and ſtocks being all 


iron ; alſo a Highlander's Loughabor ax, 


with which it is ſaid Col. Gardner was 


killed at the battle of Preſton Pans. 

A diſcerning eye will diſcover a thouſand 
peculiarities in the diſpoſition of ſo vaſt 
a variety of arms, which no deſcription 
can reach, and therefore it is fit that every 


one who has a taſte for the admirable. 


combinations of art, ſhould gratify it with 
the ſight of the nobleſt curioſities of this 
kind in the whole world. 


WT: Royal Train of Artillery. Upon the 


ground floor under the ſmall armoury, is 
a large room of equal dimenſions with 
that, ſupported by twenty pillars, all hung 
round with implements of war. This 
room which is twenty-four feet high, 
has a paſſage in the middle fixteen feet 
At the ſight of ſuch a variety of the 
moſt dreadful engines of deſtruction, be- 


tore whoſe thunder the moſt ſuperb edi- 
Vol. VI. N fices, 
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fices, the nobleſt works of art, and num. 
bers of the human ſpecies, fall together 
in one common undiſtinguiſhed ruin, one 
cannot help wiſhing that theſe horrible 
inventions had ſtill lain, like a falſe con. 
ception, in the womb of nature, never tg 
have been ripened into birth. But when, 
on the other hand, we confider, that with 
us they are not uſed to anſwer the purpoſes 
of ambition; but for ſelf defence and in 
the protection of our juſt rights, our 
terror ſubſides, and we view theſe en- 
gines of devaſtation with a kind of ſolemn 
complacency, as the means providence 
has put into our hands for our preſer. 
vation 

1. You are ſhewn two large pieces of 
cannon employed by Admiral Vernon be. 
fore Carthagena; each of which has : 
large ſcale driven out of their muzzla 
by balls from the caſtle of Bocca Chica, 

2. Two pieces of excellent workman- 
ſhip, preſented by the city of London to 
'the young Duke of Gloucgſter, ſon to 
Queen Anne, to aſſiſt him in learning the 
art of war. 3 | 

3. Four mortars in miniature, for throw- 
ing hand granadoes, invented by Col 
Brown. They are fired with a lock like 
a common gun, but have not yet be! 
introduced into practice. 


4. Twe 


F 1 
Two fine braſs cannon taken from 
the walls of Vigo in 1704, by the late 
Lord Cobham. Their breeches repre- 
ſent lions couchant, with the effigy of St. 
Barbara, to whom they were dedicated. 
5. A petard for burſting open the gates 
of a city or caſtle. _ 
6. A large train of fine braſs battering 
cannon, 24. pounders. 
. Some cannon of a new invention 
from 6 to 24 pounders, Their ſuperior 
excellence conſiſts, firſt, in their light- 
neſs, the 24 pounders not weighing 
quite 1700 weight, whereas formerly they 
weighed 5000; the reſt are in proportion; 
and ſecondly, in the contrivance for level- 
ing them, which is by a ſcrew, inſtead of 
beds and coins. This new method is 
more expeditious, and ſaves two men to 
a gun, and is ſaid to be the invention of 
his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cum- 
berland. | 
8. Braſs mortars of thirteen inches di- 
ameter, which throw a ſhell of 300 
weight ; with a number of ſmaller mor- 
tars, and ſhells in proportion. 
9. A carcaſe, which they fill at fieges 
with pitch, tar, and other combuſtibles 
to ſet towns on fire. It is thrown out of 
an eighteen inch mortar, and will burn 
two hours where it happens to fall. 
N 2 10. A 
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10. A Spaniſh mortar of twelve inchez 
diameter, taken on board a {hip in the 
Weſt-Indies. | 

11. Six French pieces of cannon, (x 
pounders, taken from the rebels at the 
battle of Culloden, April 16, 1745. 

12. A beautiful piece of ordnance 


made for King Charles I. when Prince af 
Wales. It is finely ornamented with 


emblematical devices, among which iz 


an eagle throwing a thunder bolt in the 
clouds. 


13. A train of field pieces, called the 


galloping train, carrying a ball of a pound 
and half each. 


14. A deſtroying engine, that throws 


thirty hand granadoes at once, and is 
fired by a train. - 


15. A moſt curious braſs cannon made 


for Prince Henry, the eldeſt ſon of King 


James I. the ornamenting of which ß 
ſaid to have coſt 200 l. 

16. A piece with ſeven bores, fer 
throwing ſo many balls at once, and 
another with three, made as early a 
Henry the Eighth's time. 

17. The Drum-major's chariot > 


| ſtate, with the kettle drums placed. It 


is drawn by four white horſes at the head 
of the train, when upon a march. 


18. Two 


3 ͥͤͥ oy 

18. Two French field-pieces, taken 
at the battle of Hochſtadt in 1704. 

19. An iron cannon of the firſt in- 
vention, being bars of iron hammered 
together, and hooped from top to bottom 
with iron hoops, to prevent its burſting. 
It has no carriage, but was to be moved 
from place to place by means of fix rings 
fixed to it at proper diſtances. | 

20. A very large mortar weighing up- 
wards of 6600 weight, and throwing a 
ſhell of 500 weight two miles. This 
mortar was fired ſo often at the ſiege of 
Namur by King William, that the very 
touch hole is melted, for want of giving 
it time to cool. PORE 3, 

21. A fine twiſted brafs cannon twelve 
feet long made in Edward the Sixth's 
time, called Queen Elizabeth's Pocket 
piſtol ; which the warders, by way of 
joke, tell you ſhe uſed to wear on her 
right ſide when ſhe rode a hunting. 

22, Two braſs cannon three bores each, 
carrying fix pounders, taken by the Duke 
of Marlborough at the glorious battle of 
Ramelies, - BIR | 

23. A mortar that throws nine ſhells 
at a time; out of which the balloons 
were caſt at the fire works, for the laſt 
Peace, 5 : 

N 3 Beſides 
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| Beſides thoſe above enumerated, ther, 
were in the ſtove- room before the preſet; 
war, a vaſt number of new braſs cannon 
together with ſpunges, ladles, rammen 
handſpikes, wadhooks, &c: with which 
the walls were lined round; and unde: 
the cieling there hang on poles upwarg; 
of four thouſand harneſs for horſes, he. 
ſides men's harneſs, drag-ropes, &c. Ani 
beſides the trophies of ſtandards, colours, &. 
taken from the enemy, it is now adorned 
with the tranſparent pictures brought 
hither from the fire-works played off 

the concluſion of the laſt peace. 
The horſe armoury, is a plain brick building 
* a little to the eaſtward of the white 
tower; and is an edifice rather convenient 
than elegant, where the ſpectator is enter. 
tained with a repreſentation of tho 
kings and heroes of our own nation with 
whoſe gallant actions it is to be ſuppoſet 
he is well acquainted ;* ſome of them 
equipped and fitting on horſeback, in 
the ſame bright and ſhining armour the 
were uſed to wear when they peformel 
thoſe glorious actions that give them 
diſtinguiſhed place in the Britiſh annals, 
In aſcending the ſtaircaſe, juſt as you Wl 
come to the landing place, on caſting 
your eye into the room, you ſee i: 
figure of a grenadier in his acoutrement 
hw 
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as if upon duty, with his piece reſted 
upon his arm; which is ſo well done, 
that at the firſt glance you will be apt 
to miſtake it for real life, 


When you enter the room, your con- 


ductor preſents to your notice, 


1. The figures of the horſe and foot 
on your left hand, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
up in military order to attend the kings 
on the other ſide of the houſe. Theſe 
figures are as big as the life, and have 
been lately new painted. 

2. A large tilting lance of Charles 


Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, King Henry 


the Eighth's general in France; a noble- 
man who excelled at the then faſhionable 
diverſion of tilting. 

3. A complete ſuit of tilting armour, 
ſuch as the kings, nobility and gentlemen 
at arms uſed to wear; with the tilting 
lance, the reſt for the lance, and grand 
ouard. 

4. A complete ſuit of armour made 
for King Henry VIII. when he was but 
eighteen years of age, rough from the 
hammer. It is at leaſt fix feet high, and 
the joints in the hands, arms and "highs, 
knees and feet play like the joints of a 
rattle ſnake, and are moved with all the 
facility imaginable. 

N 4 The 
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The method of learning the eXerciſe 
of tilting, was upon wooden horſes ſet 


upon caſtors, which by the ſway of 


the body could be moved every way; 


ſo that by frequent practice, the rider 


could ſhift, parry, ſtrike, unhorſe, ang 
recover with ſurprizing dexterity, Some 
of the horſes in this armoury have been 
uſed for this purpoſe ; and it is but lately 


that the caſtors have been taken from 


their feet. . 
5. A little ſuit of armour made for 


King Charles II. when Prince of Wales, 


and about ſeven or eight years of age; 
with a piece of armour for his horſes 
head ; the whole moſt curiouſly wrought 
and inlaid with filver, 

6. Lord Courcy's armour. This noble- 
man, as the warders tell you, was grand 
champion of Ireland, and as a proof 


ſhew you the very ſword he took from the 


French champion; for which valiant 
action he and all his ſucceſſors have the 
honour to wear their hats in the King's 
preſence, which privilege is ſtill enjoyed 
by the Lord Kinſale, as head of that 
antient and noble family. 
7. Real coats of mail, called Brigan- 
dine Jackets. They conſiſt of ſmall bits 
of ſteel, ſo artfully quilted one over 
another, as to reſiſt the point of a * 
| .. WM 
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and perhaps a musket ball, and yet are 
ſo flexible, that the wearer might bend 
his body any way, as well as in his or- 
dinary clothes. | 

8. An Indian ſuit of armour, ſent by 
the Great Mogul as a preſent to King 
Charles II. This is a very great curioſity; 
it is made of iron quills about two inches 
long, finely japanned and ranged in 
rows, one row eaſily {lipping over another: 
theſe are bound very ſtrong together 
with filk twiſt, and are uſed in that 
country as a defence againſt darts and 
arrows. | 

9. A neat little ſuit of 'armour worn 
by a carved figure repreſenting Richard 
Duke of York, the youngeſt ſon of King 
Edward IV. who, with his brother 
Edward V. were ſmothered in the 
Tower, by order of their uncle and guar- 
dian, Richard III, 

10. The armour of John of Gaunt 
Duke of Lancaſter, who was the ſon ofa 
King, the father of a King, and the 
uncle of a King, but was never. King 
| himſelf: and Dugdale obſerves, that 
more kings and ſovereign, princes ſprang 
from his loins, than from any King in 
Chriſtendom. The armour here ſhewn 
1s ſeven feet high, and the ſword and 
lance of an enormous ſize. 
| I1. The 
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11. The droll figure of Will Somer,, 


who, as the warders tell you, was Kin 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
6. 
cc 
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ce 


Henty the Eighth's jeſter. They al 


He was an honeſt man of a woman 
making—he had a handſome woman 
to his wife, who made him a cuckold, 
and he. wears his horns on his head, 
becauſe they ſhould not wear holes in 
his pockets. —He would neither believe 
King, Queen, nor any about the court, 
that he was a cuckold, till he put on 
his ſpectacles to fee, being a little 
dim ſighted, as all cuckolds ſhould 
be: in which antic manner he iz 


here repreſented. 


collar of torments, which ſay they, © uſed 
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cc 
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which your conductor begins by reverſing 
the order of chronology ; ſo that in 
following them we muſt place the la 
firſt, | | 


12. What your conductors call, x 


formerly to be put about the women 
necks that cuckolded their husbands, 
or ſcolded at them when they came 
home late, but that cuſtom is left oft 
now-a-days, to prevent quarrelling for 
collars, there not being ſmiths enough 
to make them, as moſt married men 
are ſure to want at one time or other. 
You now, come to the line of Kings, 


1. His 
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1. His late Majeſty King George I. 


in a complete ſuit of armour, ſitting 

with a truncheon in his hand on a white 
horſe richly capariſoned, having a fine 

Turky bridle gilt, with a globe, creſ- 

cent and ſtar; velvet furniture laced 

with gold, and gold trappings. 

2. King William III. dreſſed in the 
ſuit of armour worn by Edward the 
Black Prince ſon to Edward III. at the 
glorious battle of Creſſey. He is mounted 
on a ſorrel horſe, whoſe furniture is 
green velvet embroidered with filver, 
and holds in his right hand a flaming 
ſword. 

3. King Charles II. dreſſed in the 
armour worn by the champion of Eng- 
land, at the coronation of his preſent 
Majeſty. He ſits with a truncheon in 
his hand, on a fine horſe richly capa- 
riſoned, with crimſon velvet laced with 
gold. 2, 
4. King Charles I. in a rich ſuit of his 
own armour gilt, and curiouſly wrought, 
preſented to him by the city of London 
when he was Prince of Wales, and is the 
ſame that was laid on the coffin at the fu- 
neral proceſſion of the late great Duke of 
Marlborough, on which occaſion a collar 
of SS was added to it, and is now 
round it, | 


5. James 


: 
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11. The droll figure of Will Some; 
who, as the warders tell you, was Kin, 
_ Henry the Eighth's jeſter. They 100 
| « He was an honeſt man of a woman 
i 6 making—he had a handſome woman 
to his wife, who made him a cuckold. 
and he wears his horns on his head, 
becauſe they ſhould not wear holes in 
ce his pockets.—He would neither belieys 

„ King, Queen, nor any about the court 
ce that he was a cuckold, till he put on 

„ his ſpectacles to ſee, being a littl 

c dim fighted, as all cuckolds ſhould 

ce be:“ in which antic manner he i; 

here repreſented. 

12. What your conductors call, 
collar of torments, which ſay they, © uſed 
ce formerly to be put about the womens 
de necks that cuckolded their husbands, Wl 
© or ſcolded at them when they came 

« home late, but that cuſtom is left off 

c now-a-days, to prevent quarrelling for 
collars, there not being ſmiths enough 
to make them, as moſt married men 
are ſure to want at one time or other. 
You now come to the line of Kings, 
which your conductor begins by reverſing 
the order of chronology ; ſo that in 
following them we muſt place the la 
fart 

1, His 
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1. His late Majeſty King George J. 


in a complete ſuit of armour, fitting 

with a truncheon in his hand on a white 
horſe richly capariſoned, having a fine 

Turky bridle gilt, with a globe, creſ- 

cent and ſtar; velvet furniture laced 

with gold, and gold trappings. 

2. King William III. dreſſed in the 
= ſuit of armour worn by Edward the 
= Black Prince ſon to Edward III. at the 
= glorious battle of Creſſey. He is mounted 
on a ſorrel horſe, whoſe furniture is 
green velvet embroidered with filver, 
and holds in his right hand a flaming 
ſword. | 

3. King Charles II. dreſſed in the 
armour worn by the champion of Eng- 
land, at the coronation of his preſent 
Majeſty. He fits with a truncheon in 
his hand, on a fine horſe richly capa- 
riſoned, with crimſon velvet laced with 
gold. | 
4. King Charles I. in a rich: ſuit of his 
own armour gilt, and curiouſly wrought, 
preſented to him by the city of London 
when he was Prince of Wales, and is the 
ſame that was laid on the coffin at the fu- 
g neral proceſſion of the late great Duke of 
= Marlborough, on which occaſion a collar 
| of SS was added to it, and is now 
round: it, | 
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5. James I. who fits on horſebac 
dreſſed in a complete ſuit of figure 
armour, with a. truncheon in his right 
hand. 

6. King Edward VI. dreſſed in a cu. 
rious ſuit of ſteel armour, whereon are 
depicted in different compartments à 
great variety of. ſcripture hiſtories. He 
fits like the reſt on horſeback, with a 
truncheon in his hand. 

7. King Henry VIII. in his own ar- 
mour, which is of poliſhed ſteel with 
the foliages gilt or inlaid with gold. He 
holds a ſword in his right hand. 

8. King Henry VII. who alſo holds a 
ſword. He ſits on horſeback in a com- 
plete ſuit of armour finely wrought, and 
waſhed with filver. 

9. King Edward V. who with his 
brother Richard was ſmothered in the 
Tower, and having been proclaimed 
King, but never crowned, a crown is 
hung over his head. He holds a lance 
in his right hand, and is dreſſed in a rich 
ſuit of armour. 4 

10. King Edward IV. father to the 
two unhappy princes above- mentioned, 
is diſtinguiſhed by a ſuit of bright armour 
ſtudded. He holds a drawn ſword in 
his hand. _ 
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11. King Henry VI. who though 
crowned King of France at Paris, loſt 
that. kingdom, and was at laſt murdered 
in the Tower by the Duke of Glouceſter, 
afterwards Richard III. 
12. The victorious Henry V. who b 
his conqueſts in- France cauſed himſelf 
to be acknowledged regent, and preſump- 
tive heir to that kingdom. 
13. Henry IV. the ſon of John of Gaunt. 
14. King Edward III. John of Gaunt's 
father, and father to Edward the Black 
Prince, 1s repreſented here with a vene- 
rable beard, and in a ſuit of plain bright 
armour, with two crowns on his ſword, 
alluding to his being crowned King both 
of France and England. 
15. King Edward I. dreſſed in a very 
curious ſuit of gilt armour, and in ſhoes 
of mail. He has a battle axe in his hand. 
16. William the Conqueror the firſt 
in the line, though laſt ſhewn, fits in 
ſuit of plain armour. | 
17. Over the door where you go out 
of the armoury is a target on which are 
engraved by a maſterly hand, the figures 
as It ſhould ſeem, of Juſtice, Fortune, 
and Fortitude ; and round the room the 
walls are every where lined with various 
uncommon pieces of old armour, for 
horſes 
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horſes heads and breaſts, targets, and 
many pieces that now want à name. 

The other curioſities contained in the 
Tower, are in the Jewel office, and the 
manner of coining money in the mint. 
There are here alſo the office of ordnance, 
which has the government of all the 
above ſtore rooms, and the office of 
keeper of the records. For which ſee the 
articles JEWEL OFFice, MiNnT, Office 
of ORDNANCE, and RECORD Op pier, 
and for the church in the Tower, ſee 
St. PETER AD VINCULA. | 

The Tower is a place fo conſiderable 
and fo much frequented by all who viſt 
this metropolis, that it would have been 
unpardonable to have omitted a view : this 
in the print is taken from the river, but 
exhibits a mixture of old and new build- 
ings which are neither remarkable for 
their beauty nor grandeur. 

TowER CouRT, a court of record held 
by preſcription, at the King's arms on 
Great Tower hill, by a ſteward appointed 
by the conſtable of the Tower, by whom 
are tried actions of debt for any ſum, 
damage and treſpaſs. K 

Here alſo the grand jury, try all per- 
ſons taken up in the Tower liberties tor 
murders, felonies and other crimes, when 
if they are found guilty they are committed 

| to 
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to Newgate, to take their trials at the 
Old Bailey. 

And in ſhort, in the ſame houſe the 
Coroners inqueſt ſit for the Tower 
liberties. | 

Tower dock, near the Tower Wharf. 

W TowrR Hill, a very ſpacious area to the 
north, eaſt and weſt of the Tower ditch, 
divided into Great and Little Tower hill, 
The weſt end extending much farther 
to the north is called by the former name, 
and the eaſt end, in which is the vic- 
tualling office, by the latter. It muſt 
be confefled that Tower hill has many 
handſome buildings, particularly among 
the row of houſes which bound it to 


might be rendered extremely beautiful, it 
is quite the reverſe, in almoſt every other 
part beſides that juſt mentioned, we find 
it ill built, and the ground a mere dung- 
hill ; particularly in little Towerhill, 
where we ſee either the backs of the 


fices in ruins, But as the hill is now 
improved and rendered more fafe by 


placing ſtrong wooden rails on the out- 
ide of the ditch, it is to be hoped that 


that ſome care will be taken to rebuild the 
bs houſes 


———— Pry 2 


the weſt; but though this great area 


houſes next this fine area, or mean edi- 


the ground will be completely levelled, 
and laid out to greater advantage, and 
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| houſes that are falling down, particy. 
larly as this is a place viſited by a 
ſtrangers. _ Hy 
TowER HILL paſſage, Little Tower hill, 
TowER LIBERTIES, theſe are not confined 
within the Tower wall; but include 
both the Tower hills, part of Ext 
Smithfield, Roſemary lane, Wellclose 
ſquare, and the Little Minories; and in 
Spitalfields, all the ſtreets, lanes and alli 
built upon the artillery ground, formerly 
belonging tothe Tower, as Artillery ſtreet, 
French alley, Duke ſtreet, Steward ſtreet, 
Gun ſtreet, Fort ſtreet, and the court 
and alleys within their compaſs. _ 
'TowER Roy Al, a ſtreet near St. Thomas 
Apoſtle's, ſo called from a large fortified 
houfe or tower belonging to the king 
of England, formerly at the upper end 
of that ſtreet. Maitland. 
TowtR RovAl court, Tower Royal. 
TowER RovAl lane, Budge row. 
TowER ftreet, 1. begins at Idle lane, and 
running eaſtward extends to Tower hill, it 
is a ſpacious ſtreet, pretty well built. 2. 
Hackney : 3. Soho. 3 
TowER STREET WARD, takes its name 
from the principal ſtreet therein, and | 
the firſt ward in the ſouth eaſt part of the 
city. It is bounded on the ſouth by thc 
river Thames, on the eaſt by Tower bil. 
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And part of Aldgate Ward; on the north, 


by Langbourn Ward, and on the weſt 
by Billingſgate Ward. It extends from 
the Tower on the eaſt, to the middle 


of the way between Great Dice key, and 


Smart's key on the weſt, and from the 
welt corner of Tower dock on the ſouth 
to within 70 feet of the north end of 
Rood lane. In which compaſs are con- 
tained Tower ſtreet, a part of Thames 
ſtreet, Seething lane, Mark lane, Minc- 
ing lane, Hart ſtreet, Idle lane St Dun- 
ſtan's hill, Harp lane, Water lane, and 


Beer lane, with many others, and a con- 


fiderable number of courts and alles. 

The principal buildings in this ward, 
are the churches of St. Dunſtan's and Al- 
hallows Barking, the Cuſtom houſe, Navy 
office, Trinity houſe and Corn Exchange 
in Mark lane, which ſee under their 
ſeveral articles, This ward is governed 
by an Alderman, twelve common council 
men, one of whom is the Alderman's 
deputy, thirteen. wardmotemen, twelve 
ſcavengers, thirteen conſtables, and a bea- 
dle. The jurymen returned by the ward- 
mote inqueſt, ferve in the ſeveral courts 


at Guildhall in the month of May. - 


Town CLERK, or Common Clerk, an officer 


who keeps the original charters of the city, 


the books, rolls, and other records, wherein 


Vol. VI. O 5 are 
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are regiſtered the acts and proceedings 


Town Diren, the area behind Chrif 


'TowNSEND lane, 1. Hockley in the hole +, 
2. Thames ſtreet +. 


'TowNsEND's yard, Queen ſtreet, in the Park 


the city; ſo that he may properly be ſtile 
the cityregiſter; that he may take down an 
extraordinary proceedings, he attends the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen at their court. 
This is an office of great profit. The 
_ town-clerk and common ſerjeant take place 
according to their ſeniority. Maitland. 


| hoſpital,” ſo called from part of the ditch 


belonging to the city wall formerly paſſing 
through it. 


TownsEND ftreet, Thames ſtreet +. 


Southwark r. 
TowTiNG, there are two villages of thi 
name in Surry, ſituated near each other, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the epithets Upper 
and Lower. Upper Towting lies 1n the 
road from Southwark to Epſom, about: 
mile and a half to the weſtward of Stret- 
ham, and has an almſhouſe founded in 
170, by the mother of Sir John Bateman 
Lord Mayor of London, for fix poor alm. 
women, to be nominated by the eldel 
heir of the family; and is adorned wit 
feveral fine ſeats belonging to the gentle. 
men and citizens of London, pn 
"I n N the 


Lower Towting is two miles S. W. of 


Wandſworth; and here the Lord Gray 
and the Earl of Lindſey had their ſeats in 
the laſt century. 401.008 at 


raab and PLANTATION Or riet, in the 


Treaſury, St. James's Park. This office 
is under the government of eight Commiſ- 
ſioners, whoſe bufineſs is to examine the 
cuſtom houſe accounts of all the goods 
and merchandize exported and, imported 
to and from the ſeveral ports of the king= | 
dom, as well as from foreign ports, in 
order to inform the government of the 
advantages and diſadvantages of the trade 
of this nation, with other kingdoms and 
ſtates, in regard to the balance of trade. 
And alſo to encourage our. plantations 
abroad by endeavouring to promote their 
trade, by diſcovering and encouraging ſuch 
branches as are moſt conducive to their 


reſpective intereſts, as well as to that of 


this kingdom. 


Each of theſe Commiſſioners has a 


falary of 10001. per annum. Under them 
are two joint Secretaries who have 500 l. 
a year each; a deputy-ſecretary, who has 


2001. a year, a follicitor and clerk of the 
reports, enjoyed by the ſame perſon, who 
as 200], a year; and ſeven clerks, one 

| FW 
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the houſe and gardens of the Baternan's 
family. 
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„ of whom has 80 l. another 70 l. another 
mn 60 l. another gol. a year, and two other 
0 4350 l. a year each. 3 

10 TRAITOR bridge, over a part of the Thame 


which runs into Tower ditch, and unde 
the wall, near the middle of the whatf 
See the article TowrR, _ © 
TRANCE'S lane, Kent ſtreet, Southwark +. 
"TREASURER OF, ST. PAUL's, an officer why 
has the cuſtody of every thing of value 
belonging to that cathedral, for the faith. 
ful keeping of which he is bound by oa 
to the dean and chapter. He has a facit 
for an aſſiſtant, and has the third tall a 
the ſouth ſide of the choir, News. Repen. 
TRIG ftarrs, Trig lane, Thames ſtreet, ner 
"Paul's whatt ff.. 
TRIO lane, by Lambert hill, Thames ſtreet +, 
*TREASURY, a ſtone building fronting th 


— 
— 
— g n — — 
— * 
— PR — 


parade in St. James's Park. The whol 
front is ruſtic; it conſiſts of three ſtoris 

of which the lowermoſt is of the ba: 
ment kind, with ſmall windows, though 
they are contained in large arches; thi 
ſtory has the Tuſcan proportion, and tie 
ſecond the Doric, with arched window 

Of a good ſize ; but what is very fingular 
the upper part of this ſtory is adornel 
with the triglyphs and metopes of tht 
Doric fre@ze, though this range of orm. 
ment is ſupported by neither columns nl 
ba pilalters 
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pilaſters. Over this ſtory is a range of 

lonic columns in the centre, ſupporting a 
pediment. Upon the whole the Treaſury 
muſt be allowed to be a building com- 
poſed of very beautiful parts, but it were 
to be wiſhed they were fewer and larger, 
as there is a ſufficient diſtance to view it. 

This edifice, has on the inſide a court 
ſurrounded with buildings, and here is 
not only the Treaſury, but the office of 
trade and plantations. 

The Treaſury is under the government 
of five Lords Commiſſioners, one of whom 
is called firſt Lord of the Treaſury, and 
has a falary of 40001. per annum, and the 
reſt have 16001. a year each. Under 
theſe are two joint Secretaries, four chief 
clerks, and ſixteen other clerks: two 
clerks of the revenue who have lool. a 
year each, two ſollicitors who have 500]. 
a year each, and an aſſiſtant, an office 
keeper who has 300 l. a year, and finds 
coals and candles for the office, four meſ- 
ſengers of the Exchequer, a meſſenger of 
the chamber, and other ſervants. See the 
article ExCHEQUER. 

TxINITY court, I. Alderſgate ſtreet a. 
Little Minories . 3. Little Trinity lane, 
Bow lane 4. 

TAINITY HALL, in Alderſgate ſtreet, near 

the corner of Little Britain. Here for- 
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metrly ſtood a priory belonging to the 
abbey of Cluny in France, which bein 
ſuppreſſed by King Henry V. his Majeſty 
granted its revenues to the pariſhioners of 
St. Botolph, on condition of their found- 
ing in that church a fraternity dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity. Part of the building 
is ſtill exiſting and let out to a coffee- 
houſe ; but the upper part, ſays Maitland, 
retains ſomewhat of the appearance of its 
original uſe, it ſerving for a place of 
worſhip to a congregation of Nonjurors, 
Here alſo the pariſhioners meet in veſtry 
on particular occaſions. 

Trinity HoseiTAL, at Mile-end, is a 
very noble, and yet unexpenſive edifice, 
rendered beautiful by its ſituation, and 
the agreeable manner in which it is laid 
out. It conſiſts of two wings and a cen- 
ter, wherein is the chapel, which riſcs 
conſiderably higher than the other build. 
ings, and has an aſcent to it by a hand- 
ſome flight of ſteps ſecured by iron rails; 
this chapel has large windows, and 1s 
adorned with a pediment ; behind it riſes 
a turret, ornamented with a clock, and 
crowned with a fane, On each fide of the 
chapel, are two ſets of apartments exactiy 
reſembling the wings. 15 8 
The wings are low but neat buildings, 

with an aſcent of ſeven ſteps to each pr 
i 0 
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of doors, ſecured by brick walls capped 
with ſtone, and there are ſix of theſe 
aſcents to each wing, beſides two in the 
front, one on each ſide the chapel. Be- 
tween each of theſe aſcents is a pump 
fixed cloſe to the wall. Es 
It is remarkable that all theſe aſcents 
lead to the upper ſtory; there are however 
rooms below, but theſe are under ground 
and the windows upon a level with a 
broad ſtone pavement, that ſurrounds 
the area next the houſes. In the cen- 
tre of each wing is a , handſome pedi- 
ment, adorned with the company's arms, 
with the repreſentation of ropes, anchors, 
and ſea weeds, in open work, ſpread over 
the face of the pediments, and the area 
within conſiſts of handſome graſs-plats, 
divided by gravel-walks, kept in excellent 
order, leading down the middle, and 
acroſs to the centre of the area, where is 
a ſtatue in ſtone of Mr. Robert Sandes 
well executed. He has a bale of goods 
placed behind; he ſtands with his right- 
foot upon another bale, and near-his left- 
foot is a ſmall globe, and anchor. - On 
the pedeſtal is the following inſcription: 
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To the memory of CAPTAIN RoBERT 
SANDES, an elder brother, and deputy- 
maſter of the corporation of Trinity Houſe, . [ 
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. eſtate in the county of Lincoln of 145], 


houſe by capt. Henry Mudd, an elder bro- 


whordy'd in 1701, and bequeath'd to the 
poor thereof one hundred pounds, alſo the 
reverſion (after two lives) of a freehol 


a year, now in their poſſeſſion. Thi 


ſtatue was erected by the corporation 
A. D. 1746. 


The end of each wing next the road ha 
an empty niche, and over it is a very ſmall 
pediment, on each fide which is placed 
a ſmall ſhip. | | 

The ground on which this hoſpital ſtand; 
was given to the corporation of the Trini 


ther, and the above beautiful and commo- 
dious building erected by the company in 
the year 1695, for the reception of twenty- 
eight maſters of ſhips, or their widows, 
each of whom receives 16s. per month, 
208. a year for coals, and a gown every 
ſecond year. 
RINITY Housk, a ſociety founded in the 
year 1515, by Sir Thomas Spert, Knt. 
commander of the great ſhip Henry Grace 
de Dieu, and comptroller of the navy to 
Henry VIII. for the regulation of ſeamen, 
and the convenience of ſhips and mariners 
on our coaſt, and incorporated by the 
above mentioned Prince who confirmed 
to them not only the ancient rights and 
Priwi- 
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privileges of the company of mariners of 
England; but their ſeveral poſſeſſions at 
Deptford ; which together with the grants 
of Queen Elizabeth and King Charles IT. 
were alſo confirmed by letters patent of 
the firſt of James II. in 1685, by the name 
of The maſter, wardens and aſſiſtants of the 
guild or fraternity of the moſt glorious and 
undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement in 
the pariſh of Deptford Strond in the county 
of Kent, 

This corporation is governed by a maſ- 
ter, four wardens, eight aſſiſtants, and 
eighteen elder brethren ; but the inferior 
members of the fraternity, named younger 
brethren, are of . an unlimited number, 
for every maſter, or mate, expert in na- 
vigation may be admitted as ſuch; and 
theſe. ſerve as a continual nurſery to ſupply 
the vacancies among the elder brethren 
when removed by death, or otherwiſe. 

The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and 
elder brethren are by charter inveſted with 
the following powers ; | 

1. That of examining the mathematical 
children of Chriſt's hoſpital. 

2. The examination of the maſters of 
his Majeſty's ſhips; the appointing pilots 
to conduct ſhips in and out of the river 
Thames; and the amercing all ſuch as ſhall 
preſume to act as maſter of a ſhip of war 

_— 


. to ſea. | 
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or pilot, without their approbation, in: 
pecuniaty mulct of 20s. 

3. The ſettling the ſeveral rates gf 
pilotage and erecting light-houſes, and 
other ſea marks upon the ſeveral coaſts 
the kingdom, for the ſecurity of navigs. 

tion; to which light-houſes all ſhips pay 
one halt-penny a tun. 

4. The granting licences to poor ſer. 
men, not free of the city, to row on the 
river Thames for their ſupport, in the 
Intervals of ſea ſervice, or when paſt going 


5. The preventing of aliens from ſerving 
on board Engliſh ſhips, without their 
licence, upon the penalty of 51. for each 
offence. 

6. The puniſhing of ſeamen for de- 
fertion, or mutiny, in the merchants 
ſervice. 1 

7. The hearing and determining the 
complaints of officers and ſeamen in the 
merchants ſervice; but ſubjed to an appeal 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, or the 
Judge of the court of Admiralty. 

To this company belongs the ballaſt 
office, for clearing and deepning the river 
Thames, by taking from thence a ſufficient 
quantity of ballaſt, for the ſupply of 
all thips that fail out of that river; in 
which ſervice ſixty barges with two men 

| in 
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in each, are conſtantly employed, and all 
ſhips that take in ballaſt pay them 18. a 
ton, for which it is brought to the ſhips 
ides. 
In conſideration of the great increaſe 
of the poor of this fraternity, they are by 
their charter impowered to purchaſe in 
mortmain lands, tenements, &c. to the 
amount of 500 l. per annum; and alſo to 
receive charitable benefactions of well diſ- 
poſed perſons, to the like amount of 500l. 
fer annum, clear of reprizes. 
There are annually relieved by this 
company abbut 3000 poor ſeamen, their 
widows, and orphans, at the expence of 
about 6oool. 
They commonly meet to chuſe their 
maſter at their houſe at Deptford ; but are 
not obliged to do it there. See the article 
DEPTFORD. A 
Their meetings are generally on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, at their houſe in 
Water lane, Thames ſtreet; but their 
courts are not conſtantly fixed to a ſet 
time. 
Their houſe in Water lane has been 
twice burnt down, once at the fire of 
London, and the laſt time in the year 
1718. Among the curioſities preſerved 
in the hall of this building is a flag taken 
from the Spaniards, by the brave Sir 
Ry | Francis 
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Francis Drake, whoſe picture is alſo ther: 
a large and exact model of a ſhip entire 
rigged, and two large globes; and in the 
parlour are five large drawings curiouſy 
performed by the pen, of ſeveral engage. 
ments at ſea in the reign of Kip 
Charles II. Maitland. 7 
TRINITY lane, Garlick hill, Thames ſtreet, 
TRINITY Minories, a curaſy fituated in the 
Little Minories, in Portſoken-ward, when 
anciently ſtood an abbey of nuns of the 
order of St. Clare, called the Minoreſſes MW 
founded by Edmund Earl of Lancaſter, 1 
brother to King Edward I. in the yea 
12933 but being ſuppreſſed in the yes 
1539, a number of houſes were eredbel 
in its room, and a ſmall church was built 
for the inhabitants, and dedicated to the 
Trinity, whence it received its preſent Wi 
appellation, the additional epithet of M. 
nories being added from the above Mo- 
naſtry. T4 
The preſent church is a ſmall brick 
_ edifice with a low tower crowned with i 
turret. 
The patronage has been all along in the 
crown: but the income of the curate 1s 
ſaid to be fo ſmall as to amount to 10 
more than 251. per annum, beſides {ut 
plice fees. | 
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Taixirv the Leſs, a church formerly ſeated 
at the north eaſt corner of Little Trinity 
lane, where at preſent a German chapel, 
denominated the Swediſh church, is ſi- 
tuated; it received the epithet of Leſs, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the Trinity priory at 
Aldgate: but this church ſuffering the 
fate of the other public buildings, at the 
fire of London in 1666, and not being 
rebuilt, the pariſh was by act of parlia- 
ment united to the church of St. Mi- 
chael's Queenhithe. 
TIN ITY PRIORY, on the ſouth fide within 
Aldgate, was founded by Queen Matilda, 
daughter to Malcolm King of Scotland, 
wife to Henry I. in the year 1108, in the 
place where Siredus had begun to erect 
a church in honour of the holy croſs 
and St. Mary Magdalen : ſhe endowed it 
with the port of Aldgate, the cuſtoms 
belonging to it, and the ſum of 251. 

This priory was built on a piece of 
ground upwards of three hundred feet 
long, in the pariſh of St. Catharine, near 
a parochial chapel dedicated to St. Mi- 
chael, which ſtood where are now the 
row of houſes by the pump, fronting 
the gate; and ſoon obtained the name of 
Chriſt church; in a ſhort time it grew 
rich in lands and ornaments, and ſur— 
paſſed all the priories in the city of Lon- 
don 
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don and county of Middleſex, far i 
church, got into its poſſeſſion the patiſhes 
belonging to the neighbouring churchs 
of St. Mary Magdalen, St. Michael, and 
St. CANDLES and the prior was fre. 
quently an Alderman. This priory was 
diſſolved by King Henry VIII. in the 
year 1531, and of nine well-tuned bell 
that belonged to the conventual church, 
the four largeſt, are now in the ſteeple 
of Stepney church, and the other fe 
at St. Stephen's Coleman ſtreet. Mai. 
land. 
TRINITY fairs, Broad ſtreet, Ratcliff Þ+ 
TRINITY feet, Rotherhith |. 
TRINITY yard, Broad ftreet, Ratcliff 4. 
TxiIpr's alley, Whitechapel +. | 
TROTTER alley, Barnaby ſtreet, Southwark, 
TROTTERBONE alley, Duke ſtreet. 


TRUMBALL's yard, Queen ſtreet, Wind- 


myl ſtreet +. 
TRUMP alley, Cheapſide. 
TruUMP ſtreet, King ſtreet. 
TRUMPET yard, Whitechape *. 


TRYANCE court, Red lion = 7 


TRYPE yard, 1. Catharine Wheel alley: 2 
Dunning's alley, Biſhopſgate ſtreet wü 
out: 3. Petticoat lane. 

Tupor ſtreet, Bride well Precinct. 

Tur rod Hreet, Lumley ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 

Tokx's court, Chancery lane f. 


Tux, 
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un, in Cornhill, a priſon built with ſtone 
by Henry Wallis, Mayor of London in 
the year 1282, as a priſon for night- 
walkers, and other ſuſpicious perſons, 
and called the Tun from its reſembling 
2 tun ſtanding upon one end. This 
priſon being, in 1401, made a ciſtern 
for water conveyed by leaden pipes from 
Tyburn ; was thence called the conduit. 
It had at the ſame time a ſtrong priſon 
made of timber placed upon it, which 
was called the cage ; this priſon had a pair 
of ſtocks, and was for the puniſhment of 
night-walkers. On the top of the cage 
was placed a pillory for the puniſhment of 
bakers offending in the aſſize of bread ; 
for millers ſtealing of corn at the mill; 
for bawds, ſcolds, and perſons guilty of 
perjury; the laſt mentioned perſons were 
uſually brought on horſeback from New- 
gate with paper mitres on their heads, and 
with their faces to the horſes tails, and 
having ſtood in this pillory, were in the 
ſame manner conducted back to New- 
gate, 
UN alley, Love lane, Wood ſtreet “. 
TuRK's HEAD court, Golden lane, Barbi 
can *. 
Tuxx's Heap yard, Turnmill ſtreet, Cow- 
cas. 

Tuxxs Row, Chelſea. 
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Tu xk of LEVANT COMPANY, a body d 
merchants incorporated by Queen Fl, 
beth in the year 1579, when that Ph. 

ceſs granted them many great privileg 

which have been confirmed by ſeyey 
ſucceeding Princes. 

The trade of this company originally 
extended no farther than to Venice; by Ml 
diſcovering there oriental gems, and other 

valuable commodities brought from th, 
eaſt, they extended their trade to'Turky; 
and tho' the Engliſh Eaſt Company, which 
was afterwards incorporated, deprive 
them of the trade of jewels and ſpice, 
they have almoſt ever ſince carried on: 
trade to the Levant with ſucceſs, though 
it is now upon the decline. Maitland. 

In the Turky trade there was always 
a balance againſt us; and yet it was 
eſteemed of no diſſervice to the nation, 
as that company imported raw filk, cot- 
ton, and ſeveral other articles that were 
purchaſed with our cloth and other woollen 
goods; but the French have ſupplanted 
us by making a ſlight fort of cloth, that 
appears as fine as ours, and being made 
thinner and lighter, is not only fitter for 
warm climates; but can be afforded 
cheaper. 

In the year 1754, an act was paſſed, 
by which it was ordered that every * 
; | | 0 
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of Great Britain, who deſired admiffion 
into the Turky company, ſhould be ad- 
mitted within thirty days after ſuch re- 
queſt, and enjoy all the privileges of the 
company, on their paying 200. for ſuch 
admiſſion. 5 

The affairs of this company are manag- 
ed by a Governor, deputy governor and 
a court of aſſiſtants, conſiſting of eighteen 
members, annually choſen in the month 
of February; who hold a court monthly, 
or as occaſion requires, for the manage- 
ment of the company's affairs; as ap- 
pointing Conſuls, Vice-conſuls, factors, 
Sc. to the places where their factories are 
kept; as at Smyrna, Aleppo, Conſtanti- 
nople, Cyprus, c. who are anſwerable 
to the company for what they do or act 
under them. 

TuRN-ABOUT alley, Windmill Hill row. 

TURN-AGAIN lane, 1. Snow Hill: 2. THo- 

mas ſtreet. 

TURNBULL Areet, Coweroſs, this Areet was 
anciently denominated TURNMILL 
STREET, from the mills erected in it, 
turned by a ſtream of water from Hamp- | 
ſtead and Highgate; which being at preſent 
ſeemingly dried up, ſome writers have 
repreſented it as ost; but that ſtream 
is brought to the ſudarbs of London in 
Vo. ..; 8 twe 
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two large wooden pipes, each of a ſeye 
inch bore. Maitland. As 
TURNBULL yard, White's alley, Long. 
_ ditch. | 
TURNERS, a ſociety incorporated by letter, 
patent granted by King James I. in the 
year 1604; by the name of The mafer, 
wardens and commonalty of the art or myſtery 
de lea Turners of London. 

This company is governed by a maſter, 
two wardens, and twenty-four affiſtants, 
with a livery of 144 members, who, upon 

| their, admiſſion, pay a fine of 81, They 
have a convenient hall on College hill, 
Thames ſtreet. a A 
TURNER's alley, Little Eaſtcheap . 
TURNER's court, St. Martin's lane +. 
TuRNER's ſtreet, Derby ſtreet . 
TURNMILL ftreet, the ancient name of the 
ſtreet now corruptly called Turnbull ſtreet. 
See TURNBULL ſtreet, 
TURNPIKE paſſage, King ſtreet. 
TUuRNSTILE, I. Drury lane: 2. Holbourn, 
'TURNWHEEL lane, Cannon ſtreet, by Wall- 
brook. FE 1 | 8 
TURRET yard, Little ſanctuary, Weſtmin- 
ſter. e e | 0 
TURNVILLE ſtreet, Shoreditch Fields. 
TUTTLE court, Barnaby ſtreet, Southwark. 
Two ftreet, Berwick ſtreet, Old _ 
Twr- 
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W TwerzER's alley, Milford lane, in the 
| Strand. | pgs 
TweLvE BELL court, Bow Churchyard, 
Cheaplide ®. 2 75 

TwickENHAM, a pleaſant village in Middle- 
ſex ſituated on the Thames between Ted- 
dington and Iſleworth, and between tw¾o 
brooks that here fall into that river. The 
church, which is a modern edifice, re- 
built by the contribution of the inhabi- 
tants, is a fine Doric ſtructure. Here is a 
charity ſchool for fifty boys, who are 
cloathed and taught: And this delightful 
village is adorned with the ſeats of ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, particularly on the 
bank of the river. To begin at the upper 
end ; there is an elegant Gothic ſeat called 
Strawberry Hill, belonging to the Honor- 
able Mr. Walpole; then a beautiful houſe, 
late the Earl of Radnor's, now in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Hindley. The next of 
conſiderable note is Sir William Stanhope's, 
formerly the reſidence of our moſt cele- 
brated poet Mr. Alexander Pope; then 
Mrs. Backwell's; and the laſt on this 

beautiful bank is doctor Battie's, at preſent 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Paulet. All theſe 
houſes, beſides ſeveral others on this de- 
lightful bank, enjoy a moſt pleaſing pro- 
ſpect both up and down the river, perpetu- 
ally enlivened with the weſt country navi- 

— gation, 
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gation, and other moving pictures on the 
ſurface of this enchanting river, Then 
below the church, you have the fine ſeat 
of Mr, Whitchurch, that of the Earl of 
Strafford, Mrs. Pitt, and at the entrance 
into the meadows, the elegant ſtructure 
called Marble Hall, belonging to the 
Counteſs of Suffolk. Still further down 
the ſtream you have the ſmall but very 
pretty houſe of Mr. Barlow; the larger 
and more grand one of Mr. Cambridge; 
and the ſweet retirement called Twicken- 
ham Park, the reſidence of the Counteſs 
of Montrath. This brings you down to 
Illeworth, which from the entrance into 
the meadows at Lady Suffolk's, is about 
a mile and a half on the bank of the 
river, oppoſite to Ham-walks and Rich- 
mond-hill, and is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful walks in England. Fo 
Twi6's rents, Blue Anchor alley +. 
TwisTERS alley, Whitecroſs ſtreet. 
Two BrREwER's yard, in the Curtain, Hog 
lane. 
Two Lao alley, Old Bethlem *. 

Two Swan yard, Biſhopſgate ſtreet *. 
Twyrokp's alley, Petty France, Weſtmin- 
ſter T. 
TyBURN, anciently a village ſituated on 
the eaſtern bank of the Tine 5 
tom 
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from whence it took its name, and at 
the eaſt end of the Lord Mayor's ban- 
quetting houſe bridge, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the city has nine conduits, 
that were firſt erected about the year 1238, 
for ſupplying the city with water; but 
it having for many years been better 
ſupplied from the New River, the citi- 
zens in the year 1703, let the water 
of thoſe conduits on a leaſe of forty 
three years, for the ſum of 700 l. per 
annum. ; „ 
At the north eaſt corner of Tybuth 
Bridge ſtood the Lord Mayor's banquet- 
ing houſe, to which it was uſual for his 
Lordſhip to repair with the Aldermen, ac- 
companied by their ladies in waggons, 
to view the city conduits, after which 
they had an entertainment at the banquet- 
ing houſe. This edifice under which 
were two ciſterns, for the reception of 
the water from the neighbouring conduits, 
having been for many years, neglected, 
was taken down in the year 1737, and 
Tyburn is now only known by the 
gallows, erected where that village ſtood, 
and at preſent alone bears the name of 
Tyburn. Maitland. | 
TyBURN lane, Hyde Park road. 
Ty BURN road, Oxford ſtreet. | 

| P 3 Ty- 
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TYGER court, Whitecroſs ſtreet, Cripple 
gate 

7 YER'S gate, Barnaby Areet, South. 
Wark . 

T YLER's ſtreet, King's ſtreet, Golden 

| Square *. 


7. YSON'S _ Shoreditch Fields +. 
v. 135991 


VALIANT SoLDIER alley, Ban 
r 
Vas Ax, 2 hamlet in the pariſh of 
- Lambeth, particularly famous for the 
pleaſantneſs of the gardens, that haue 
been many years converted into a place 
of genteel entertainment, during the 
| ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons. They wen 
the firſt of the kind perhaps in the world 
in the midſt of the garden is a ſuper 
orcheſtre containing a fine organ and x 
band of muſic with ſome of the belt voices, 
and the ſeats or boxes are diſpoſed to 
the beſt advantage with reſpect to hearing 
the muſic. In moſt of the boxes ar: 
pictures painted from the deſigns of Mr, 
Hayman, on ſubjects admirably adapted 
to the place. But there are in the grand 
pavilion four pictures of his own band 
from the hiſtorical plays of Shakelpear 
© that are univerſally admired for the deſign, 
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colouring and expreſſion. The trees 
are ſcattered here with a pleaſing confu- 
ſion. At ſome diſtance are ſeveral noble 
viſtas of very tall trees, where the ſpaces be- 
tween each are filled up with neat hedges, 
and on the inſide are planted flowers and 
ſweet ſmelling ſhrubs. Some of theſe 
viſtas terminate in a view of ruins, and 
others in a proſpect of the adjacent country, 
and ſome are adorned with the painted re- 
preſentation of triumphal arches. There 
are here alſo ſeveral ſtatues, and in par- 
ticular a good one in marble by Mr. 
Roubiliac of the late Mr. Handell playing 
on a lyre in the character of Orpheus. 
As Ranelagh has its rotunda, fo here alſo 
is a rotund and ball room, finely illumi- 
nated, in which is an orcheſtre with an 
organ, where if the evening proves rainy 
the company may be ſafely ſheltered and 
entertained. When it grows dark the 
garden near the orcheſtre is illuminated, 
almoſt in an inſtant, with about 1 500 glaſs 
lamps, which glitter among the trees, and 
render it exceeding light and brilliant : and 
ſoon after a very extraordinary piece of 
machinery has of late been exhibited, on 
the inſide of one of the hedges near the 
entrance into the viſtas: by removing a 
curtain is ſhewn a very fine landſcape illu- 
minated by concealed lights ; in which 
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the principal objects that ſtrike the e yes 


are the caſcade or _ waterfall, — 1 
miller's houſe. The exact appearance of 
water is ſeen flowing down a declivity, 
and turning the wheel of the mill: it riſes 
up in foam at the bottom, and then glides 
away. This moving picture, attended 
with che noiſe of the water, has a very 
pleaſing and ſurprizing effect both on the 
eye and ear; but we cannot help obſerv- 
ing, with reſpect to this piece, 33 how- 
ever well it is executed, yet peoples being 
obliged to wait till the curtain is drawn; 
and after beholding it for a few minutes, 
having it again ſuddenly, concealed. from 
the view, when the exhibition is ended 
for that night, has too much the air of 
a raree ſnow. If it could have been con- 
trived to make its appearance gradually, 
with the riſing of the moon in the ſame 
picture, which might ſeem to enlighten 
the proſpect, and at length by degrees 
to become obſcured by the paſſing of that 
luminary behind a cloud, the effect would 
perhaps have been much more agreeable. 
Every thing is provided in theſe gardens 
in the moſt elegant manner for the com- 
pany who chuſe to ſup. 
VAUXHALL court, Little Chapel ſtreet. . 
VAUXHALL flairs, Vana. 


Vabx- 


xn STAIRS, Jane, leading from the 
above ſtairs toward the garden. 
AuxHALL walk, Bull ſtreet, Lambeth. 
,, VEDAST'S, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of 
Foſter lane, in the Ward of Farringdon 
within. A church has ſtood for many 
centuries in the place where this is 
ſituated; but not under the ſame tute- 
age: the firſt building was dedicated to 
St. Foſter, and from that the lane in 
which it ſtands was called Foſter lane: 
but afterwards the church being rebuilt, 
was put under the patronage of St. Vedaſt, 
Biſhop of Arras, in France, who died 
in the year 5 50. a 0 
This church was ſo far deſtroyed by 
the fire of London in 1666, that nothing 
was left ſtanding but the ſteeple and the 
walls; but theſe being repaired, continued 
till the year 1694, when they were taken 
down, and the preſent edifice was finiſhed 
in 1697. It is built entirely of ſtone, 
and the body is ſixty- nine feet in length, 
fifty- one broad, and thirty-ſix feet high. 
It is well enlightened by a range of 
windows placed. ſo high | that the doors 
open under them. The tower is plain, 
and the ſpire which is ſhort riſes from 
a double baſe, Engliſh arcbitecture. 
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Canterbury, till coming to the archbiſbo⸗ 
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is one of the thirteen peculiars in the \ 
| To this church the pariſh of St. Michal M 


160 l. a year in lieu of tithes. Maitland. i 
VERE ffreet, 1. Beer ſtreet: 2. Brooks WM 


VIicTUALLING OFFICE, on the upper pan 


The author of The Critical Review of 
the public buildings, mentioning this ſteepſe 
ſays, It is not a glaring pile thy 
<« ſtrikes the eye at the firſt view with an 
te idea of grandeur and magnificence; but 
* then the beautiful pyramid it forms 
* and the juſt and well proportioned 

ſimplicity of all its parts, fatisfy the 
mind fo effectually, that\nothing ſeem, 
* to be wanting, and nothing can be“ 
te ſpared.” 1 | 

The patronage of this church wa 
anciently in the prior and convent of MW 


c 


of that ſee in the year 13 52 it has been 
in him and his ſucceſſors ever ſince, and 


city belonging to the archiepiſcopal ſee, 


Quern is united, and the rector receives 


ſtreet, Ratcliff: 3. Clare-Market: . 
Oxford ſtreet. Thus named from the 
Lady of the late Earl of Oxford. 


of little Tower hill near the end of i 
King ftreet; is ſeparated from Tower-W 
hill by a wall and gates, and contain 
ſome houſes for the officers, with ſtor: 
rooms, {laughter houſes, a . 
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houſe for ſalting, barrelling, &c. of 
roviſions. * | 
This office is under the direction of 
ſeven commiſſioners, each of whom has 
his ſeparate department, as in the Navy 
Office, and a falary of 4001. per annum, 
as the firſt commiſſioner and comptroller, 
the commiſſioner of the bakehouſe, another 
of the cutting houſe, another of the 
brewhouſe; another of the accounts; 
another of the cooperage; and another 
who is hoytaker. | 
Under theſe commiſſioners is a ſecre- 
tary who has 2o0ol. per annum, and five 
clerks ; a caſh accomptant who has 1201. 
fer annum, and four clerks, befides an 
extra-clerk; an accomptant for ſtores, who 
has 100 l. per annum, and five clerks, 
beſides an extra-clerk; the clerk of the 
bakehouſe and maſter baker, who has 
1301. a year, and two clerks, beſides 
an extra-clerk, a clerk of the cutting 
houſe who has 1101. a year, a clerk 
and extra-clerk. Beſides theſe there are 
a ſtorekeeper of the brewhouſe, who has 
601. a year; a maſter cooper; a muſter 
maſter of the workmen ; a maſter but- 
cher; a ſurveyor of oxen and hogs; 
clerks to keep charge on purſers, a 
clerk for ſtating a purſer's accounts, a 
ſhort allowance clerk, and a clerk to 
| bring 
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bring up accounts of ſtores in arrears, mea 
of theſe have clerks under them: and ther 

are alſo a few other officers and ſervant: 

Viso lane, x. Burlington Gardens: , 
Swallow ſtreet; | 

VIiLLAR's court, 1, Huggen lane: 2. % 

James s ſtreet. Ti EI 

ViILLAR's fireef, in the Strand, fo called 
from its being built on the ground where 
the houſe of Villars Duke of Buckingham 

formerly ſtood. See VoRK BulLDinGs, 

VincenT's court, Silver ſtreet . 

Vine court, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet without“ 
2. Brook's ſtreet *. 3. Chequer alley *, 
4. Golden lane. 5. Gravel lane *. 6, 

Harp alley, Shoe lane *. 7. Lamb ſtreet, 
Spitalfields *. 8. Moor lane *. 9. Narrow 
ſtreet, Limehouſe *. 10. Onflow ſtreet, 

Vine ſtreet *. 11. Shoemaker row, Aldgate 
*. 12. Three Crane lane, Thames ſtreet *, 
13. Vine ftreet, in the Minories *. 14. Vine 

yard, Horſely down lane “. 15. Vineyard, 
St. Olave's ſtreet . 16. Whitechapel *. 

Vine flreet, 1. Fore ſtreet, Limehouſe *, 
2. St. Giles's . 3 Hatton Wall“. 4. 
Lamb ſtreet . 5. Maiden lane, Dead- 
man's place *. 6. Millbank . 7. in the 
Minories *. 8, Narrow Wall, Lambeth *. 
9. Chandois ſtreet *.. 10. Warwick ſtreet, 

Vine yard, 1. Old Horſelydown lane 


2. Pickax ſtreet, Alderſgate ſtreet 4 J 
Al- 
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Ratcliff *. 4. Rederoſs ſtreet *. 5. Tooley 
ſtreet, Southwark“. 95018 
INEGAR yard, 1. Barnaby ſtreet, South- 
wark : 2. Blue Anchor, alley: 3. Bowl 
alley, St. Giles's: 4. Dirty lane, Black- 
man ſtreet, Southwark: 5. Drury lane: 
6. George ſtreet, in the Mint: 7. St. 
John's lane, Smithfield: 8. Sun yard, 
Nightingale lane. | 

INTNER alley, Thames ſtreet. 

1NTNERS, one of the twelve principal com- 
panies, were anciently denominated: Mer- 
chant wine tunners of Gaſcoyne, and were 
of two ſorts, the Veneatrii, who imported 
the wine, and the Tabernarii who fold it 
by retail, either kept taverns or wine 
cellars. They were however incorporated 
by letters patent granted by King Henry 
VI. in the year 1437, by the name of 
the maſter, wardens, freemen and com- 
monalty of the myſtery of Vintners of 
the city of London; but without the 


power of making by laws. | 
They are governed by a maſter, three 
wardens, twenty-eight aſſiſtants, with a 
livery of 194 members, who, upon their 
admiſton, pay a fine of 311. 13's. 4d. 
They are poſſeſſed of a very: confider- 
able eſtate, out of which is paid to 
charitable uſes. about 600 l. a year, and 
have a. handſome hall in Thames ſtreet, 
where 
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where was formery the houſe of Sir Jau 
Stody, who gave it the company: it va 
called in antient records the place of Stod, 
or the manor of the Vintry. ll 
The buildings encloſe a ſquare coy 
and in the north front next the free; 
a large and handſome gate, with column, 
wreathed with grapes and ſupporting 4 
Bacchus on three tons. Behind the bil 
is a garden through which is a paſl»xf 
to the Thames. 
VINTNERS ALMSHOUSE, at Mile-end, vag 
founded by the company of Vintner, 
for the uſe of twelve widows of deceaſs 
members, each of whom receives 38. 
week, and every year a chaldron of coals 
and about 4os. given at certain times 
Maitland. | 
VIN TRY WARD, takes its name from the 
Vintry, fituated where the Vintners hal 
now ſtands, and where the antient vin. 
ners or wine merchants, who lived on thei 
banks of the Thames, landed their wines 
which they were obliged to fell in fory 
days, till Edward I. granted them longet 
time, and certain privileges. This watd 
is bounded on the north by Cordwainen 
wards ; on the eaſt, by Walbrook and 
| Dowgate wards; on the ſouth by thx 
Thames, and on the weſt by Queenbit 
ward, The principal ſtreets are a 7 | 
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of Thames ftreet, from Little Elbow 
jane in the eaſt, to Townſend lane, in 
the welt; a part of Queen ſtreet, Great 
St. Thomas Apoſtles, Garlick hill, Great 
and Little Elbow lane, &c. and the 
moſt remarkable buildings are the pariſh 
churches of St. Michael's Royal, St. 
Martin's Vintry, and St. James Garlick- 
bithe; Vintners hall, Cutlers hall, Plumb- 
ers hall, and Fryiterers hall. 

The government of this ward is by an 
alderman, and nine common councilmen, 
under whom are four ſcavengers, fourteen 
vardmote inqueſt men, and a beadle. 

| The jurymen returned by the wardmote 
ioqueſt for this ward are to ſerve in the 
ſeveral courts held in Guildhall. in the 
month of April. Stow. Maitland. 
[IRGINIA court, 1. Artichoke lane: 2. 
Butcher Row, Eaſt Smithfield. 1 
IRGINIA PLANTERS Hu, Upper Shadwell. 
IRGINIA ro, I, Greyhound lane, Lime- 
houſe : 2. Shoreditch. 
IRGINIA ſtreet, Ratcliff Highway. 
NDERWOOD'S ALMSHOUSE, was 'at farſt 
erected at the weſt end of the rectory 
houſe of St. Botolph's Biſhopſgate, by one 
Mr. Underwood, for the accommodation 
of ſixteen poor old women; but on the re- 
building of Petty France, when it changed 
its name to that of Broad ſtreet, Cc. 

this 


UNIcoRN court, 1. in the Haymarket. 


Old ſtreet, Horlelydown *. 5. Tooly fire 


_ * ſtreet, London Wall, extending int 
| Wormwood ſtreet: 2. Scroop's cou 
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this almſhouſe, with that of Alleyy; 
joining, were in the year 1730, forcely 
make way for the new paſſage lead 
into Biſhopſgate ſtreet; and a new buli 
ing was erected in Lamb Alley, in th 
ſame pariſh, for theſe poor women 
each of whom is allowed 28. 6d. 
. {oa 3.36; 77h 
UN1coRN alley, 1. Blackman ftreet, Soul 
wark . 2. Fore ſtreet, Cripplegate*. 3. Ho 
well ſtreet *. 4. Kent ſtreet, Southy 
*. 5. in the Minories *. 6. Wheel 
reed . 


Kent ſtreet . 3 Redcroſs ſtreet *, 
UN1coRN yard, 1. Blackman ſtreet South 
wark *. 2. Butcher Row, Eaſt Smithf 
*. 3. St. Olaye's ſtreet, Southwark *, 


Souc hen iy #4; 
UNION 6ridge, Old Horſelydown, Sou 


UN1oN court, 1. a well built court in Bro 


 Holbourn: 3. Throgmorton ſtreet, Lc 
r 
Uxrox FIRE OFFICE, is a very handſom 
building, erected for that purpoſe K 
Maiden lane, near Cheapſide, where gou 
and merchandize, but not 9 

| | | inſure 
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inſured from loſs by fire, by a mutual 


contribution. | | 

This office, like that of the Hand in 
Hand Fire Office, was erected by a con- 
W {derable number of perſons, who mu- 
tually agreeing to inſure one another's goods 
and merchandize from loſs by fire by an 
2micable contribution, entered into a deed 
of ſettlement for that purpoſe, on'the 16th 
of February, 1714-15, and had it inrolled 
in chancery on the 3d of July following, 
and this deed being ſigned by all perſons 
deſirous of becoming members, they are 
thereby admitted to an equa! ſhare in the 
profit and loſs, in proportion to their re- 
ſpective. policies. 

This office inſures for all merchants, 
traders, houſe-keepers, and others in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter and with- 
in ten miles round, merchandize, goods, 
wares, utenſils in trade, houſhold furniture, 
and wearing apparel; except plate, pic- 
tures, glaſs and china ware not in trade; 
except alſo ready money, jewels, books of 
account, tallies, writings, barns, ricks 
and ſtacks of corn, hay, ſtraw and horſes. 
The term of inſurance to be ſeven years, 
or leſs if deſired. | | 

The terms and methods of inſurance, are 
as follows 

Vox. VI. | Q_ I. 


ol _— 
I. For the policy and mark are paid g; 


6d. over and above all other expencez 
II. Every perſon deſigning to inſure 
ſhall before ſurveying the goods, pay 103 
earneſt money, to go towards the charge 
of inſuring, if agreed to, and the policy de 
taken up within three months after, other. 
wiſe the ſaid 108. is ſunk to the ſociety; 
but if the directors do not agree to ſuch 
inſurance, the earneſt money to be return- 
ed. Alſo old policies directed to be re. 
newed, and not taken away within three 
months are alſo to be cancelled, and the 
charge of the policies and ſtamps of ſuch 
renewals deducted out of the depoſit 
money of ſuch inſurers, | 
III. For every 1001. inſured on goods 

incloſed within brick or ſtone, 25. pre- 
mium, and 10s. depoſit; and on good; 
not ſo incloſed, 3s. premium, and 153. 
depoſit. And ſo in proportion within pan 
brick part timber. 
IV. For inſurances deemed hazardous, 
as to ſituation, or kind of goods, each 
1001. incloſed in brick or ſtone, 4s. pre- 
mium, and 11. depoſit; in timber, 65 
premium, and. 11. 108. depoſit. Hazardous 
Inſurances both by fituation and kind dt 
goods, if incloſed in brick or ſtone, 65. 
premium, and 11. 108. depoſit; in timber 


9s. premium, and 21. 5s, depoſit. 1 
0 
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ſo in proportion within part brick part 
timber. 

V. Thoſe. who inſure above 10001. not 
exceeding 20001. in one policy, to pay 
double the premium. that others do, but 


zoool. on the following terms, viz. For 
every 100 l. inſured on goods incloſed in 
brick or ſtone, 6s. premium and 10s. 
depoſit, and on goods not fo incloſed, gs. 
premium, and 15s. depoſit. Inſurances 
ccemed hazardous, as to ſituation or kind 
of goods, each 1001. incloſed in brick or 
ſtone, 128. premium, and. 11, depoſit ; 
in timber 18s. premium; and 11. 10s. 
depoſit, Hazardous inſurances, both by 
ſituation and kind of goods, if incloſed in 
brick or ſtone, 18s. premium, and 11. 
10s, depoſit; in timber 11. 7s. premium, 
and 21. 58. depoſit; and fo in propor- 


the 15th of November 1738, the ſociety 
have enlared their inſurances to 40001. 
on the following terms, viz. For every 
100], inſured on goods incloſed in brick 
or ſtone, 6s. premium, and 10s. depoſit; 
and on goods not ſo incloſed, 9s. pre- 


ous inſurances in the ſame proportion as 
the 3oool. inſurances ; and ſo in propor- 


2 2 tion 


the ſame depoſit; and from 20001. to 


: 
| — — A . — 51,9" 
a 
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tion within part brick part timber. Since 


mium, and 158. depoſit; and the hazard- 
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tion within part brick part timber, yy 
fince to 50001. en 

VI. If more than twenty pounds Weigl 
of gunpowder is kept on the premit 
inſur'd, the policy is to be void. 

VII. All inſurances beyond the bills 9 
mortality pay 3s, to the ſurveyor for hi 
charges, Cc. , 11 

VIII. Every member to have a poli 
under the hands and ſeals of three of u 
truſtees, and the ſociety's mark (being: 
double Hand- in-Hand) affix d upon hi 
houſe, &c. The inſurance to be good fron 
the time the charge is paid, and the del 
of ſettlement ſubſcribed by the perſon in- 
ſuring. The policy, on expiration (af 
accounting for the depoſit- money and mea 
profits) to be returned to the Office, 
alſo the mark. n 
IX. So much of the depoſit money ii 
to be returned at the expiration of ths 
policy, as has not been applied to tix 
making good of loſſes, and the paymetl 
of neceſſary charges, together with a pr. 
portionable dividend of profits. And be 
yond the depoſit, no one to be anſwe 
able for above 10s. per. cent. on bi 
and proportionably for part brick att 
timber, to any one loſs. e066. 

X. Every member transferring his poli 


and the executors or adminiſtrators il 
| ever 
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very member dying, ſhall within three 
months at fartheſt, give notice thereof to 
the directors or their clerk, and bring the 

licy to the office, to have ſuch transfer, 
or death, indorſed, and enter'd in the 
books, and in default thereof the benefit 
of the inſurance to be loſt. Every of which 
indorſements to be ſign'd by two truftees 
at leaſt, and 6d. for every fool. on 
each removal inſured to be paid for the 
ſame. Provided, that if the directors do 
not allow of ſuch executor, adminiſtrator 
or aſſignee to be a member, or do not 
admit of any ſuch indorſement of any ſuch 
transfer, or death, (all queſtions there- 
abouts to be decided by balloting) then 
ſuch executor, adminiſtrator or aſſignee, 
or perſon, ſhall only have what ſhall be 
due to their reſpective policies, and all far- 
ther demands on the ſaid policies ſhall 
henceforth ceaſe, any forfeitures or diſ- 
abilities incurred by the breach of this 
article, where no lok has happened, may 
be relieved by the directors, if from the 
nature and circumſtances of the caſe they 
think it reaſonable. 

XI. Any members of this fociety re- 
moving their goods from the places where 
they were aſſured, ſhall have no benefit of 
ſuch aſſurance, ot be paid for any loſs 
that * happen, till ſuch removal be 

3 allowed 


[ 
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allowed by the directors for the time being; 
and if notice be not given of ſuch remoyy 
within three kalendar months aſter the 
time of ſuch removal, the policy to be 
void. | 
XII. The inſurance of any goods, &. 
in this ſociety, which ſhall be inſured in 
any other office at the fame time, to be 
void: And yet ſuch inſurer ſhall be liable 
to his covenants. Nevertheleſs a liberty 
is given to inſure in any other office, a; 
- ſuch other inſurance is indorſed on this 
ſociety's policy, and ſubſcribed by two of 
the truſtees, for which 6d. per cent. is to be 
paid; and in which caſe a proportionable 
part of any loſs is to be paid by this 
ſociety. 1 
XIII. All members ſuſtaining any loſs 
ſhall give immediate notice of it to the 
directors, or clerk, in order to a view, and 
ſhall make out their loſs by the oaths on 
affirmations of themſelves, or by their 
domeſticks or ſervants, or by their books 
or vouchers, or the Certificates of the 
miniſter, caurchwardens, conſtables, or 
other neighbouring inhabitants, not con- 
cern'd in ſuch loſs, or by ſuch other 
method as the directors ſhall reaſonably 
require; and in caſe of fraud or perjury, 
ſuch pretended ſufferers to loſe all benefits 
of the inſurance. In caſe of any violent 


ſuſpicion} 


ſuſpicion of fraud or clandeſtine practices, 
(though the ſame for want of evidence 
may not be fully proved) it ſhall be la w- 
ſul for the directors to declare ſuch 
member's policy void, and exclude him 


the ſociety; and he is never afterwards 


to be capable of inſuring in this office. 
All queſtions relating thereunto to be de- 
cided among the directors by balloting. 
XIV. The directors, ſhall on all alarms 
of fire meet together at their office to de- 
termine upon the methods moſt conducive 
to the ſafety of the office, and ſervice of 
the publick. Try 
XV. The directors with all convenient 
expedition, atter any loſs, ſhall ſettle a 
rate of contribution, and ſet it up in the 
office, and publiſh it in the Gazette, and 
otherwife as they think fit. And when 
ſuch loſs amounts to pol. or upwards, 
ſuch rate ſhall be ſeitled by a majority 
of the directors at two ſucceſſive weckly- 
meetings at the leaſt; and if any fve 
members, inſuring to the value of 50001. 
think themſelves agrieved, they may with- 
in fourteen days after ſuch publication, in- 
ſpect all-the office accounts, &c. aud offer 
their exceptions to the directors; and not 
being there agreed, it ſhall ſtand referred 
to the next general meeting. Neverthe- 
leſs when ſuch rates ſhall exceed the de- 


1 poſit- 
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poſit- money, every member ſhall pay in, 
the office his proportion, within thiry 
days after ſuch publication; and all de. 
 faulters may by the directors be exclude 
the benefit of their inſurances, and yet be 
liable to the payment of the ſaid rate, 

purſuant to theſe articles. 
Other offices of inſurance on goody 
either deduct at leaſt 3 per cent. out of 
each claim for defraying charges, &c, © 
_ oblige the ſufferers to agree to an avarage; 
which this office is ſo far from doing, 
that no perſon is put to any charge but 
that of an affidavit to prove his loſs. And 
though it is objected againſt this office, 
that the members are liable to farther 
contributions, upon extraotdinary loſſes, 
which is not the caſe in any other office 
that inſures goods; yet this is certainly 
ſo far from being an objection againſt the 
- Union Office, and a recommendation of 
thoſe other offices, with ſuch as reaſon 
juſtly, that this ſingle conſideration proves 
the excellency of the Union eſtabliſhment, 
in making ſuch proviſion for anſwering 
loſſes, as it is preſumed, cannot be ex- 
ceeded by any human contrivance. This 
office has paid fince its firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment in 1715 to the end of the yea 
1757, to ſufferers by fire, the ſum of 
62,5381, 188. 11 d. ? beſides . 
ave 
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have paid to porters and other | neceſſary 


charges occaſioned by fires upwards of 


5600]. | 

This office is under the management 
of twenty-four directors, elected by a 
majority of the. members out of their own 
body, by balloting, at a general meeting 
in the month of September; at which 
time the oldeſt eight of the twenty- four 
go out, and eight others are elected in 
their ſtead in a way of conſtant rotation. 
Theſe appoint all the other officers, and 
meet every Wedneſday in the afternoon 
between the hours of three and ſeven, to 
diſpatch buſineſs, and in March to aſcer- 
tain the dividends. and contributions for 
the preceding year. The directors an- 
nually chuſe out of their own body by 
balloting, a treaſurer, and two aſſiſtant 
_ treaſurers ; alſo fix truſtees; three of whom 
ſign all policies; and five auditors, to ex- 
amine and paſs the accounts; but as this 
office is ſolely. calculated for the public 
good, none of the directors have any ad- 
vantage above the. reſt of the members. 


There are porters and watermen, Cc. 


provided by the office, who aſſiſt in re- 
moving of goods; theſe wearing the ſocie- 
ties livery and badge, and having given 


ſecurity for their fidelity, may be truſted 


in caſe of danger. Extracted from a copy 
0 
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of the propoſals, and an abſtract of the by 
of ſettlement received at the office in Offoker 
1758. 

UN * ſquare, in the Minorjes. 

UnTton fairs, Wapping. 

UnTon Ffreet, 1. King ſtreet, Weſtminſe 
2. New Bond ſtreet, 

UPHOLDERS, or UPHoLSTERERS, a fratern; 
incorporated by letters patent granted hy 
King Charles J. in the year 1627. They 
are governed by a maſter, two wid 
and twenty- eight aſſiſtants with a liver 
of an hundred and thirty-oune member, 
who upon their admiffion, pay a fine d 

41. 108. but they have no hall. 

UryeR Brook-ſtreet, Groſvenor ſquare q. 

UrrrR Eaſt Smithfield, near Tower hill. 

UPPER Ground. fre nearthe Falcon, South- 
wark. ' 

UprER Gun- alley, Wapping * 

UpPER Midale-rom, Broad St. Giles's $F. 

UR Moorjields, near St. Luke's hoſpi 
UrpER Milibant, Horſeferry. 

UyPer Moor field- row, Upper Moorfields. 

UPPER SHADWELL ſtreet, Shadwell. 

UPPER ftreet, Iſlington, the ſtreet and row 
on the weſt fide of Hlington. 

UrpRR Turn-/tile, High Holbourn 4. 

UyeeR Well-alley, Wapping. 

Gentleman, UsntRs, an order of officers un- 


der the Lord: Chamberlain , of which there 
are 
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are ſeveral claſſes, as the gentlemen uſhers 
of the privy chamber ; thoſe of the pre- 
ſence chamber daily waiters; and thoſe 
who are quarter-watters in ordinary. 

The gentlemen uſhers of the privy- 
chamber are four in number, and have 
the power of commanding all officers 
under them in the privy-lodgings, the 
bed-chamber excepted, and when there 
is a Queen, have the hononr of leadin 
her, in the abſence of the Lord Cham- 
berlain and Vice Chamberlain. The ſalary 
of each is 400l. a year. 

The gentlemen uſhers of the preſence 
chamber, are alſo four, who are daily- 
waiters in ordinary, the firſt of whom has 
the confiderable office of black rod. This 
gentleman in time of parliament attends 
every day the houſe of Lords, and is alſo 
uſher of the moſt noble order of the 
Garter. See BLack Rop. Theſe gentle- 
men uſhers wait in the preſence chamber, 
where they attend next the King's perſon ; 
theſe under the Lord Chamberlain and 
Vice Chamberlain order all affairs, and 
all the under officers above ſtairs obey 
them. They have each 1501. per ummem. 
There is allo an affiftant gentleman uſher 
whoſe ſalary is 661. 13s. 4d. a year. 

The gentlemen uſhers quartecly-waiters , 
in ordinary, are eight in number. yo 

allo 
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alſo wait in the preſence chamber, aul 
give directions in the abſence of the per. 
tlemen uſhers daily-waiters, to whom 
they are ſubordinate. Their falary ; 
only gol. a year. Chamberlain's preſet 
ate. | 
— court, Seething lane, Tower ſtreet 4. 
UxXBRIDGE, a town in Middleſex, in the 
road from London to Oxford, from the 
firſt of which it is diſtant eighteen mile 
and a half. Though it is entirely inde. 
pendent, and is governed by two bailifh, 
two conſtables, and four headboroughs, 
it is only a hamlet to Great Hillington, 
The river Coln runs through it in two 
ſtreams, full of trout, eels, and other fiſh, 
and over the main ſtream is a ſtone brid 
that leads into Buckinghamſhire. The 
church, or rather chapel, was built in the 
reign of Henry VI. This town has many 
good inns, and is particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by the whiteneſs of the bread, particularly 
their rolls. There are many corn- mille 
at a ſmall diſtance, and a conſiderable 
number of waggon loads of meal are cat- 
ried from thence every week to London. 
Uxbridge gives the title of Earl to the 
noble family of Paget. 
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Wape's rents, Gunpowder alley. 
WaiTE's yard, Blackman ftreet, South- 
wark F. 
WakxE's court, Five Feet lane +. 
| WALBROOK, a ſtreet which runs down 
from the ſouth weſt corner of the Manſion- 
houſe, towards the Thames. This ſtreet, 
which is chiefly inhabited by merchants 
and tradeſmen, eſpecially furriers, took 
its name from a rivulet called Walbrook, 
on account of its entering the city through 
the wall, between Biſhopſgate and Moor- 
gate, and after many turnings and wind- 
ings, ran down this ſtreet, and emptied 
itſelf into the Thames near Dowgate. The 
loſs of this rivalet was: owing to the 
many bridges built over it, which at laſt 
encreaſed to ſuch a number, covered wich 
houſes, that whole ſtreets were. erected 
over it, and the channel of the river be- 


came a common ſe ee. 
WALBROOK CHURCH: dee SteSTEPHEN 8 
WALBROOK 80! nog usw ic amg 


WaLBROOE WAR D, takes its name from 
the above ſtreet. -It is bounded on the 
eaſt by Langbourn ward, on the ſouth, 
by Dowgate ward; on the weſt, by Cord- 
wainers ward; and on the north, by Cheap 


ward. Its principal ſtreets and whos are, 
Walbrook, 
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Walbrook, Cannon ſtreet on both ſides the 


way from Green Lettice court to Ab. 
church lane; the caſt end of Bucklerſbury, 
St. Swithin's lane, almoſt as far as — 
binder lane, a ſmall part of Lombard 
ſtreet, and 3 all Bearbinder lane. 
The moſt remarkable buildings are the 
fine church of St. Stephen Walbrock 
and St. Swithin's ; the Manſion-houſe for 
the reſidence of the Lord Mayor; Salter 
hall; and that antient piece of antiquity 
called London ſtone. _ 
This ward is governed by an Alderman, 
and eight common council-men, one of 
whom 1s the Alderman's deputy ; thirteen 
inqueſtmen, fix ſcavengers, ſeven conſta- 
bles, and a beadle. 'Fhe jurymen re- 
turned by the wardmote inqueſt ſerve in 
the ſeveral courts of Guildhall in the 
month of October. 
WALINGFORD court, Throgmorton fireet +. 
WaALKER's court, 1. Berwick ſtreet, Old 
Soho . 2. Knave's Acre . 
WaLREER's yard, Tothill ſtreet . 
WAIL of London. See London WALL. 
WarrL's alley, in the Minories . 
WarLLis's ſtreet, Shoredicth + | 
 WALNUT-TREE ally, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet }. 
2. Tooley ſtreet, Southwark J. 


W ALNUT-TREE court, Tooley ſtreet 4. 1 
Whitechapel 1 1. 


Wal- 
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WV A.NUT-TREE yard, Biſhopſgate ſtreet 


without 4. 


War rrR's ALMSHOUSES, of theſe there are 


the three following founded by Mr. John 
Walter, citizen and draper: one of which 
was in Blackman ſtreet, Southwark, built 
and endowed in the year 1651, for four 
poor men and eight poor women, each of 
whom receives 58. a month, 108. every 
new year's day, and a chaldron of coals 
yearly. This almhouſe is now removed 
to the ſouth eaſt ſide of the New Road, 
leading from Weſtminſter bridge to Black- 
man ſtreet. 

Another founded by the ſame perſon 

in the year 1651, at Newington Butts, 
for ſixteen poor men and women, who 
have each an allowance of 5s. per month, 
half a chaldron of coals every year, and 
10s. every new year's day. 

Another in Old ſtreet, founded by the 
above Mr. Walters, in the year 1658, 
for eight poor widows, each of whom 
have likewiſe an allowance of 5s. per 
month, and half a chaldron of coals 
every Chriſtmas. Maitland. 

WaLToN, a village in Surry, ſituated on 
the Thames; oppolite to Shepperton in 
Middleſex. It is ſaid that the laſt men- 
tioned county once joined to this town, 


till about 300 years ago, the old current 
of 


8 A 
of the Thames was changed by an inun, 


Waves. 


erect a bridge there, and this admirah|; 
ſtructure was completed in Auguſt 170, 


between which are three large truſs arches 


| fide, to render the aſcent and deſent the 


under any of them, except in great floods, 


the river fide, affords an agreeable prol- 


\ fied with wood and water, which is ſeen 


dation, and a church deſtroyed by yy 


At this place is a very curious bridge 
over the Thames, erected by the public 
ſpirited Samuel Decker, Eſq; who lives in 
this town, and who applying to patlu. 
ment for that purpoſe, obtained in the 
year 1747, an act to impower him t 


It conſiſts of only four ſtone piers, 


of beams and joiſts of wood, ftrongy 
bound together with mortiſes, iron pins, 
and cramps ; under theſe three arches the 
water conſtantly runs; befides which are 
five other arches of brick work on each 


more eaſy ; but there is ſeldom water 


and four of them on the Middleſex fide 

are ſtopped up, they being on high ground 

above the reach of the floods. | 
The middle arch, when viewed by 


pect of the country, beautifully divert-! 


through it to a conſiderable diſtance 
The prodigious compaſs of this great arch 
to a perſon below, occaſions a very un- 

25 com- 
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common ſenſation of awe and ſurprize; 
and his aſtoniſhment and attention are 
encreaſed, when he proceeds to take no- 
tice, that all the timbers are in a falling 
poſition; for there is not one upright 
piece to be diſcovered; and at the ſame 
time conſiders the very ſmall dimenſions 
of the piers by which the whole is 
ſupported. The manner of its conſtruction 
is better ſhewn in the print than can be 
deſcribed in words. s 

In paſling over this bridge, when you 
have proceeded paſt the brick-work, the 
vacant interſtices between the timbers, 
yield, at every ſtep, a variety of proſpects, 
which, at the centre, ate ſeen to a till 
greater adyantage. But though each fide 
1s well ſecured by the timber and rails, to 
the height of eight feet; yet as it affords 
only a parapet of wide lattice-work, and 
the appertures ſeem, even to the eye, large 
enough to admit the paſſage of any per- 
ſon to go through, provided he climbs, 
or is lifted up, and as the water is ſeen 
through every opening at, a great depth 
below, thoſe unuſed to ſuch views cannot 
approach the fide without ſome appre- 
henſiong, ES 1 eee 

It would, indeed, have been eaſy to 
have cloſed theſe openings between the 
braces and rails with boards; but they are 
Vor. VI. R pur- 
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purpoſely left open to admit a free paſſige 

for the air, in order to keep the timbeg 

the more ſound, and that the leaſt dec, 

Il. may be the more eaſily perceived an; 
1 repaired, os 

WH From this admirable bridge the nobility 

1 and gentry in this neighbourhood find ayer 

t agreeable benefit, eſpecially as the ferris 

© - are dilatory, dangerous, and at times in. 

| paſſable; and its being erected has cauſed 

| the roads thereabouts, in both counties, 

_ eſpecially on the Surry fide, to be great 

improved. | 

WarLrTHAM ABBEY, a village in Eſſex, o 

| the eaſt fide of the river Lea, which here 

dividing, incloſes ſome iſlands with fine 

* meadows, and parts it from Waltham 

| Croſs, The abbey from whence it tock 

its name, was built in honour of the holy 

* croſs, by Harold fon to Earl Godwin, to 

whom Edward the Confeſſor gave the 

village; and this abbey Harold endowed 

„with Weſt Waltham, now called Waltham 

Croſs, and fixteen other manors. Its 

abbots, who were mitred, and had the 

twentieth place in parliament, lived in a 

moſt ſplended, but hoſpitable manner, 

and were frequently viſited by Henry Ill. 

* ' when he was reduced, and obliged to 

3 carry his family about for a dinner. The 

| abbey was at its diſſolution beſtowed by 

; ing 


| 
| 
| 
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King Henry VIII. on Sir Anthony Denny, 
his groom of the ſtole, whoſe grandſon 
afterwards employing workmen to con- 
vert it into a ſeat for himſelf, they are ſaid 
to have dug up the corpſe of Harold, 
which after his being ſlain in battle againſt 
William the Conqueror, was at- his mo- 
ther's requeſt, by the Conqueror's con- 
ſent, interred in the abbey. 
This is now, or was lately, the ſeat of 
Jones, Eſq; the gardens belonging to 
the houſe, were ſome years fince much 
admired; but ſince the taſte for incloſed 
gardens has been condemned, they have 
been little frequented unleſs by ſome curious 
perſons, to ſee the fine tulip tree that 
grows in a graſs plot near the houſe, 
WALTHAM CRoss, alſo called Weſt Walt- 
ham, is a poſt and market town on the 
weſt ſide of the river Lea in Middleſex, 
in the road to Ware; twelve meaſured 
miles from London, It takes its diſtin- 
guiſhing epithet from the croſs built 
there by Edward I. in honour of his 
beloved Queen Eleanor, whoſe corps in 
its way from Lincolnſhire to London reſted 
here. That Princeſs's effigies Art placed 
round the pillar with the arms of her en- 
ſort, and thoſe of her own, v/z. England, 
Caſtile, Leon, and Poictou, which are till 
in part remaining though greatly defaced. 
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of which was that of Higham- hall, plesz- 


WarrnAusrow, a village in Eſſex, f. 
tuated on the river Lea, contiguous 9 
Low-Layton. Here are three mano 

Walthamſtow Tony or High-hall, Wah. 
hamſtow Frances, or Low-hall, which 
was the manor of the late J. Conyer, 
Eſq; and the manor of the reQory, which 
once belonged to Trinity abbey in Lon. 
don. 

In this pariſh are ſeveral ancient ſeat, 
and. handſome houſes, belonging to per. 
ſons of diſtinction, the moſt remarkable 


ſantly ſituated upon Higham-hills, a rifing 
ground, about half a mile north from 
Clay-ſtreet, juſt above the river Lea, oyer- 
looking the counties of Middleſex and 
Hertfordſhire, and commanding a mol: 
delightful and extenſive proſpe&. It has 
been a magnificent and ſpacious fabric, 
and in ancient times, when the Lords re- 
fided upon their royalties, no place could 
be more admirably fituated than this man- 
ſion, erected at the top of the hill o 
Higham, and having within its view the 
v hole extent of its juriſdiction: but there 
are now hardly any traces of its ancient 
grandeur remaining. | 
The church of Walthamſtow, dedi- 
cated to the Bleſſed Virgin, is a large 
edifice ſituated upon a hill, and _ 
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of three iſles, that on the north ſide built 
by Sir George Monox, Kant. Alderman 
and Lord Mayor of London in the reign 
of Henry VIII. is called Monox's ifle; 
that on ſouth fide bears the name of 
Thorne's iſle, from a citizen and merchant 
taylor of that name, who was probably 
at the expence of building it. In this 
church are a great number of monu- 
ments. | „ 

Before the communion table within the 
rails, is a piece of marble over the body 
of Doctor Pierſe, Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells. | PR 

On leaving the altar there is a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Stanley, Kant. ſecond ſon to the 
Earl of Derby, on which there is the 
effigy of a Lady on her knees. Beſides 
which there are many others. Additions 
to Stow's Survey. e 

Warrox's court, Church-yard alley +. 
WanpswoRTH, a village in Surry, ſituated 
between Batterſey and Putney, is ſaid to 
obtain its name from the river Wandle, 
which paſſes through it under a bridge 
called the ſink of the country, into the 
Thames. Here are ſeveral - handſome 
houſes belonging to the gentry and citizens 
of Lond MEER (((( ( 
WaNnLEY's court, Black Friars r. 
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WaxsTED, a village in Eſſex, adjoining u 
Woodford, and ſeparated from Barking i 
pariſh by the river Roding. There are in th; Ml 
place and its neighbourhood ſeveral fin 
' ſeats of the nobility, gentry and wealth 
citizens; but their luſtre is greatly eclipſa 
by Wanſted-houſe, the magnificent ſeata 
the Earl of Tilney. This noble ſeat wu? 
prepared by Sir Joſiah Child, his Lord. 
ſhip's grandfather, who added to the 
advantage of a fine ſituation, a vaſt nun. iſ 
ber of rows of trees, planted in avenue 
and viſtas leading up to the ſpot of ground 
where the old houſe ſtood. The lat 
Lord, before he was enobled, laid ou 
the moſt ſpacious pieces of ground in 
gardens, that are to be ſeen in this pen 
of England. The green houſe is a ven 
ſuperb building furniſhed with ſtoves and 
artificial places for heat, from an apart. 
ment which has a bagnio, and other con- 
veniences, that render it both uſeful and 
pleaſant. | 
The houſe was built fince theſe garden 
were finiſhed, and is a magnificent edifice 
two hundred” and ſixty feet in length, 
and ſeventy in depth, fronted with Port- 
land ſtone, which, where it is not dil- 
coloured bythe ſmoke, as in London, grows 
whiter and whiter, the longer it is ex- 


ſed to the open air. 
PO ben! The 
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The fore front of the houſe has a long 
viſta that reaches to the great road at 
Leighton Stone, and from the back front 
facing the gardens is an eaſy deſcent that 
leads to the terrace, and affords a moſt 
beautiful proſpect of the river, which is 
formed into canals; and beyond it the 
walks and wilderneſſes extend to a great 
diſtance, rifing up the hill, as. they ſloped 
downwards before; ſo that the fight is 
loſtin the woods, and the whole country, 
as far as the eye can reach, appears one 
continued garden. Tour through Great 
Britain. | 

The houſe was built by the late Earl 
of Tilney and deſigned by Col. Campbell, 
and is certainly one of the nobleſt houſes 
not only near London, but in the kingdom: 
it conhſts of two ſtories, the ſtate and 
ground ſtory. This latter is the baſement, 
into which you enter by a door in the 

middle underneath the grand entrance, 
which is in a noble portico of ſix Co- 
rinthian columns ſupporting a pediment 
in which are the arms of this nobleman. 
To this you afcend by a flight of ſteps 
and paſs into a magnificent ſaloon richly 
decorated with painting and ſculpture, 
through which you paſs into the other 
ſtate rooms which are ſuitably furniſhed 
with. pictures, gilding, velvet, tapeſtry, 
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houſe is an octangular baton: which ſeen; 

equal to the length of the front, yew 
are no wings, though it ſeems: probable 
t was the original deſign of the architeq 
On each fide as you approach the houſe, 


front has no portico, but a 'pediment 
with a bas relief ſupported by fix three 


tlemain, and in the chancel is a very 


——— ù— gras wa 
- 


hand, and the other cloſing her hands 


aà bubble. 


Warrixd, anciently an hamlet in the 
of St. Mary Whitechapel, ſituated on the 


and other rich hangings. Before thi, 


are two marble ſtatues of Hercules and 
Venus, with obeliſks and vaſes alternately 
placed, which makes ſome attonement for 
the defect juſt mentioned. The garden 


quarter columns. ._ 

The pariſh church his been lately 
rebuilt, chiefly by the liberglity of Si 
Richard Child, Bart. Lord Viſcount Caſ- 


ſuperb monument for Sir* Joſiah Child, 
whoſe ſtatue in white marble ſtands point- 
ing downward to the inſcription. Under- 
neath lies the figure of Bernard his ſecond 
fon, and on each fide ſits a woman, 
vailed, one leaning her head upon her 


and wringing them: There are alſo ſeveral 
boys in mourning poſtures, and one ex- 


preſſing the vanity of life by n up 


north bank of the Thames, at ſome _ 
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eaſt from London, but by the increaſe of 
buildings is not only rendered a ſeparate 
and diſtin& pariſh, but-is entirely joined 
to this metropolis. The ſite of this pariſh 
is ſuppoſed by Maitland to have been for- 
merly within the flux of the river Thames; 
but when, or by whom it was at firſt 
imbanked, is unknown; however, the 
fame author ſuppoſes it to have been firſt 
taken from the river about the year 
1544; though it was not inhabited till 
after the year 1571. Ray's 
Mr. Strype, in his edition of Stow's 
Survey, gives the following account of 
the origin of this hamlet. The banks of 
the river Thames, fays he, were fre- 
quently damaged by the inundations of that 
river, particularly about the year 1561, 
when ſeveral breaches were made therein, 
and theſe were no ſooner repaired, than 
another happened in 1571, when the 
commiſſioners of ſewers, after viewing 
the place, were of opinion, that the moſt 
effectual way to ſecure the bank of the 
river in thoſe parts, would be to erect 
houſes thereon, - upon which the firſt 
foundation of the houſes of Wapping 
was laid. | | 5 
The moſt remarkable things in this 
diſtrict are St. John's church, a Preſby- 
terian, Quakers, and French meeting 


houſes; 
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houſesz a work-houſe for the recepin ii 
of the poor, and two charity ſchool, i 
one ſquare, a yard for ſhip-building, 0 
eight pair of ſtairs or ſteps to go dom 
to and return from the river, two if 
which are denominated docks, the on 
being called Bell-dock, and the other EA 
cution-dock, this is the common p 
of execution for pirates, who are he 
hung on a gallows which projects over til 
reel. | | 
Waprixd Dock fairs, Wapping, 2 
WarpING Dock /ireet, Wapping. 1 
WarpinG new-/tairs, Wapping. ES. 
WareinG old-ftairs, at Wapping. | 
Wappixd ſtreet, Hermitage, 
W arPrinG wall, Shadwell, 
War Orricz, at Whitehall. This ol 
is under the government of the ſecret 
at war, who has under him a depo 
ſecretary, a firſt clerk, and twelve o 
clerks. | 3 —_ 
WARDENS court, Clerkenwell-cloſe. 
Waxrps, certain diſtricts into which thei 
and its liberties are divided, each bl 
under the government of an Alder 
and his deputy, and repreſented by ſel 
common eouncilmen. > 
Maitland ſuppoſes that the firſt dh 
of this city into wards. was not me 
on account of government, as at preſ 
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but that London, like the other cities and 
towns in this kingdom, was anciently 
held of the Saxon Kings and nobility in 


in being ſo many ſokes or liberties, were 
under the immediate dominion of their 
reſpective Lords, who were the governors 
or wardens thereof, and from thence aroſe 
the Saxon appellation ward, which fig- 
nifies a quarter or diſtrict, This opinion, 
he adds, is not only corroborated by the 


WT Coleman-ſtreet, and Baſinghall, or Baſſi- 
ſhaw's, ſtill retaining the names of their 
ancient proprietors, but alſo by the other 
W wards of the city being alienable, and the 
purchaſers becoming the proprietors there- 
of, with the additional epithet of Alder- 
men. 
What the number of wards in this city 
Wat firſt was, does not appear upon record; 
however, by the firſt account we have of 
them in the year 1284, we find that they 
cre then twenty-four; but in 1393, 
Faringdon being much encreaſed in the 
number of its houſes and inhabitants, was 
divided by parliament into the inward and 
outward wards, whereby the number was 
gugmented to twenty-five; and in 1550, 
he citizens having purchaſed the borough 
of Southwark of King Edward VI. with 
the 
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; 
J houſesz a work-houſe for the receptin 
= of the poor, and two charity ſchools. 
2 | one ſquare, a yard for ſhip-building, ny 
2 eight pair of ſtairs or ſteps to go down 
to and return from the river, two d 
which are denominated docks, the ons 
being called Bell-dock, and the other Exe. 
cution-dock, this is the common place 
of execution for pirates, who are here 
hung on a gallows which projects over the 
river. | 3.3 
Wapyeixs Dock Hairs, Wapping. 
Warpix Dock /ireet, Wapping. 
WapPING new-ſtairs, Wapping. 
Wareins old-ftairs, at Wapping. 
WaePinG: ſtreet, Hermitage. 
W APPING wall, Shadwell. 
WAR Orricz, at Whitehall. This office 
is under the government of the ſ 
at war, who has under him a deputy 
ſecretary, a firſt clerk, and twelve other 
= „ Mö. | 
WARDENS court, Clerkenwell-cloſe. 
Waxrps, certain diſtricts into which the city 
1 and its liberties are divided, each being 
1 under the government of an Alderman 
and his deputy, and repreſented by ſeveri 
common eouncilmen. | 
a Maitland ſuppoſes that the firſt diviſion 
1 of this city into wards. was not mere 
i on account of government, as 1 
| | "I — 
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but that London, like the other cities and 
towns in this kingdom, was anciently 
held of the Saxon Kings and nobility in 
demeſne, and their ſeveral properties there- 
in being ſo many ſokes or liberties, were 
under the immediate dominion of their 
reſpective Lords, who were the governors 
or wardens thereof, and from thence aroſe 
the Saxon appellation ward, which ſig- 
nifies a quarter or diſtrict. This opinion, 
he adds, is not only corroborated by the 
wards of Baynard's Caſtle, Faringdon, 
Coleman-ſtreet, and Baſinghall, or Baſſi- 
ſhaw's, ſtill retaining the names of their 
ancient proprietors, but alſo by the other 
wards of the city being alienable, and the 
purchaſers becoming the proprietors there- 
of, with the additional epithet of Alder- 
men. 
What the number of wards in this city 
at firſt was, does not appear upon record; 
however, by the firſt account we have of 
them in the year 1284, we find that they 
were then twenty-four; but in 1393, 
Faringdon being much encreaſed in the 
number of its houſes and inhabitants, was 
divided by parliament into the inward and 
outward wards, whereby the number was 
augmented to twenty-five; and in 1550, 
the citizens having purchaſed the borough 
of Southwark of King Edward VI. with 
1 the 
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the privileges belonging to it, they erected 
that into a twenty-fixth ward: but the 
power granted them by charter, not pry. 
ing ſufficient to ſupport their title to it 
by excluding the juſtices of peace fy 
q the county of Surry from interfering in 
: the government, it became only a nomi. 

nal ward: it, however, ſerves to digni 


* the ſenior Alderman, called The father i 
1 | the city, who generally, by his great age, 
q is rendered unable to und ergo the fatigue 
[ of buſineſs, and has therefore this ward, 
| in which there is no buſineſs to be done. 


Ihe wards into which the city is divided 
| were originally known by other name 
| though they have long been called by 
| thoſe by which they are at preſent di 

tinguiſhed. Theſe are, Alderſgate, Ald- 
gate, Baſſiſhaw, Billingſgate, Biſhoplgate 
Bread-ſtreet, Bridge ward within, Bridge 
ward without, Broad-ſtreet, Candlewick, 
Caſtle Baynard, Cheap, Cordwainer, Cole- 
man-ſtreet, Cornhill, Cripplegate, Don- 
gate, Faringdon within, Faringdon witl- 

4 out, Langbourn, Lime-ſtreet, Queenhithe, 
8 Portſoken, Tower-ftreet, Vintry and Wal 
i brook, of each of which we have gia 
a particular account under the ſeveral att 

| | cles. ALDERSGATE WARD, ALDGATE 
[ Ward, BassisHaw WARD, &c. 
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Every one of theſe wards is like a little 
free ſtate under the government of its 
own Alderman and his deputy, who is 
always one of the common council, and 
is at the ſame time ſubject to the Lord 
Mayor as chief magiſtrate of the city. 
The houſekeepers of each ward elect 
their repreſentatives the common council, 
who join in making by-laws for the go- 
vernment of the city; and each ward has 
a number of officers and ſervants, who 
are ſolely employed in the buſineſs of 
their reſpective diſtricts. Of theſe there 
are in the ſeveral wards, 26 Aldermen, 
236 common councilmen, 241 conſtables, 
423 inqueſt-men, 218 ſcavengers, who 
employ rakers to clean the ſtreets, at the 
expence of 3466 J. 198. per annum; 32 
beadles, 672 watchmen, to prevent rob- 
beries by night, and 4800 lamps, to 
illuminate the ſtreets, all maintained at 
the expence of the wards in which they 
are placed. In ſhort each ward manages the 
affairs belonging to it, without the aſſiſtance 
of the reſt, and each has a court for the 
management of its affairs, called a court 
of wardmote. | 
Court of WARDMoOTE, is thus denominated 
from the words Ward and Mote, that is, 
the Ward-court. It is conſtituted for 
tranſacting the buſineſs of the ward, for 

1 which 
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which purpoſe the Lord Mayor annual 
iſſues a precept to the ſeveral Alderme; 
to hold a court of wardmote on & 
Thomas's day. 
WARDOURS ſtreet, Oxford ſtreet, 
WARDROBE, or the King's great wardrobe, 
in Scotland-yard. This office in ancient 
times was uſually kept near Puddle-whar 
Great Carter lane, in an houſe built by 
Sir John Beauchamp, fon to Guy de 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and after. 
wards fold to King Edward III. 
The maſter of this office is an officer 
of great antiquity and dignity. Hizh 
privileges and immunities were conferred 
on him by Henry VI. which were con- 
firmed by his ſucceſſors, and King Jame 
I. not only enlarged them, but ordained 
that this office ſhould be a corporation, 
or body politic, for ever. - 
This office provides robes for the coro- 
nations, marriages, and funerals of the 
Royal Family; furniſhes the court with 
hangings, cloths of ſtate, carpets, beds, 
and other neceſſaries; furniſhes houſes 
for Embaſſadors at their firſt arrival; cloths 
of ſtate, and other furniture for the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and all his Majeltys 
Embaſſadors abroad; provides all robe 
for foreign Knights of the garter, robes 


for the Knights of the garter at = 
1 
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with robes and all other furniture for the 
officers of the garter; Coats for kings, 
heralds, and purſuivants at arms; robes 
for the Lords of the Treaſury, and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, &c. livery for 
the Lord Chamberlain, Grooms of his 
Majeſty's privy-chamber, officers of his 
Majeſty's robes ; for the two Chief Juſtices, 
for all the Barons of the Exchequer, and 
ſeveral officers in thoſe courts; all liveries 
for his Majeſty's ſervants, as yeomen of 
the guard, and wardens of the Tower, 
trumpeters, kettle-drummers, drummers 
and fifes; the meſſengers, and all belong- 
ing to the ſtables, as coachmen, footmen, 
littermen, poſtillions and grooms, &c. all 
the King's coaches, chariots, harneſſes, 
ſaddles, bits, bridles, Fe. the King's wa- 
termen, game-keepers, &c. as alſo furni- 
ture for the royal yatchs, and all rich em- 
broidered tilts, and other furniture for the 
barges. Chamberlain's preſent late. 
Beſides the maſter or keeper of the 
wardrobe, who has a falary of 8ool. a 
year; and his deputy, who has 2001. 
there are a comptroller and a patent clerk, 


under clerks and a clerk of the robes and 
wardrobes ; beſides many tradeſmen and 
artificers, to the number of about fixty, 
who are all ſworn ſervants to the King. 

| Be- 


each of whom has Zool. a year, two 
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' Beſides the great wardrobe, there i, 
removing wee ax a to which there belon 
a yeoman, who bas 230l. per annum, 
two grooms, who have 1301. a year each 
and two pages, each of whom bas 100 
per annum. 

There are likewiſe ſtanding wardrohe, 
1 | | keepers at St. James's, Windfor- caſli 
# Hampton-court, Kenſington, and — 
1 ſet houſe. 
1 WARDROBE court, Great Carter lane, þ 
N ; called from the above wardrobe formeh 
N ſituated there. See the foregoing artice. 
4 Ward's court, Goſwell ſtreet +. 
WARE, a town in Hertfordſhire, ſituated d 
the river Lea, twenty-two miles fron 
London. As this town lies low, af 
upon a level with the river, it was drowned 
in the year t408, by floods from the 
b neighbouring. park and other uplands 
| al and fluices and wears being made in 
river to preſerve it from the like inund: 
N tions, Camden ſuppoſes, that it tron 
: thence quired the name of Ware. 
The plenty of water about this tom 
1 gave wen to that admirable project of ci 
ting a channel from hence, for coivcyin 
the New River to London. Here i 
very conſiderable market for corn, and 
great is the malt trade here, and in 1 
neighbourhood, that 5000 quattes 
ma 
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malt and other corn are frequently ſent 
in a week to London, by the barges, 
which return with coals. Here is a ſchool 
for the younger children of Chriſt's hoſ- 
pital in London, a charity ſchool, and fix 
or ſeven almſhouſes; and at the crown 
ion is a great bed much viſited by travel- 

lers, it being twelve feet ſquare, and is 
ſaid to hold twenty people. 

The heir of the late Thomas Byde, 
Eſq; Lord of the manor, has a houſe 
pleaſantly fituated in the park, with an 
aſcent on every fide: and among other 
improvements, is a vineyard, and a canal 
cut from the Rib, which turns that ſtream 
along the ſouth fide of the park. 

WAREHOUSE yard, 1. Bridge yard: 2. Min- 
cing lane, Fenchurch ſtreet. 

WAaRNER'S ſquare, Wapping . 

WARNER's /freet, Coldbath fields +: 
ARNER'S yard, Mincing lane, Fenchurch 
ſtreet . | | 

VARNFORD Court, Throgmorton ftreet, 
Lothbury +. x 

VARWICK court, 1. Berry ſtreet: 2. High 
Holbourn : 3. Warwick lane. See the next 
article 4. Warwick ſtreet Charing-croſs. 

Warwick lane, extends from N ewgate ſtreet 
to the end of Paternoſter row, near Amen 
corner, and obtained its name, from there 
being formerly here in Warwick court, 
Vol. VI. 8 the 
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the city manſion of the Earls of Warwid 
Maitland. This lane is now famous f 
its containing the College of Phyſician, 


WARWICK ſtreet, 1. Charing-croſs : 2. Coy. 


ſpur ſtreet, Pallmall: 3. near Golden | 
ſquare; 4. Mary le Bonne. | 


Warwick's wharf, near the Strand +, 
W ASHERMAID'S alley, Five Feet lane. 
W asHER's yard, White's yard, Roſemarylane, 
Warch nous bridge-yard, Old Horley. 


down lane. | 


WarTtr BalLIrr, one of the great officen 


of the city, whoſe bufineſs is to prevent Wi 
all encroachments on the river Thames; 
to look after the fiſhermen for the pre. 
ſervation of the young fry, and to prevent 


their being deſtroyed by the uſe of unlay. 
ful nets. For this purpoſe there are jv- 


ries in each county, bordering on the 


river, ſummoned the water bailiff to 
make enquiry of all offences relating to 
the river and the fiſh; and to make ther 
preſentments accordingly. See the aride 
THAMES. 

The water bailiff, has apartments n 
Cripplegate, and is obliged, on ſet dap 


in the week to attend the Lord Mayo: 


Maitland. 


WATERCOCK alley, Eaſt Smithfield. 
WATERGRUEL row, Hackney. 
Warkkuousk ane, Lower Shadwell. 


_ Wartk 
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WATERBHOUSE wharf, London bridge. 
Wargz lane, 1. Black Friars: 2. Fleet 
ſtreet: 3. Mill ſtreet: 4. Tower ftreet. 
All theſe lanes lead to the Thames. 
WATERMAN's alley, New ſtreet, St. Tho- 
mass. | 
WATERMAN's corrt, Pepper alley, near the 
ſouth end of London bridge. 
WATERMAN'S lane, White Friars. 
WATERMEN, a company under the power 
and command of the Lord Mayor. For the 
regulation of this fraternity ſeveral ſtatutes 
= have been made, ' particularly on the 
._ ſccond and third of Philip and Mary, 
._ when it was enacted, among other things, 
that at the firſt court of Aldermen in 
London, next after the firſt of March, 
eight overſeers ſhould be choſen out of 
the watermen between Graveſend and 


bo Windſor, to keep order among the reſt. 
1 That the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
ir of London, and the juſtices of peace 
le within the counties adjoining to the river 

Thames, upon complaint of any two of 
ny the overſeers, or of any waterman's maſter, 
I have power, not only to hear and deter- 
0. men any offence committed againſt this 


act; but to enlarge any watermen unjuſtly 
confined by thoſe overſeers; but alſo to 
puniſh the overſeers themſelves, in caſe 
tzey make an ill uſe of their power. 
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1 That the court of Aldermen ſhould 
= aſſeſs the fares of watermen, which bein 
* ſubſcribed by two at leaſt of the priy 
council, ſhould be ſet up in Guildhall and 

Weſtminſter-hall, Sc. and the waterman 
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that takes more than according to the 


* fare fo aſſeſſed, ſhall, for every ſuch of. 
6 fence, ſuffer half a year's impriſonment 
. and forfeit 40 s. 

5 That any waterman withdrawing him 
0 ſelf in time of preſſing, ſhall ſuffer 1 
i fortnight's impriſonment, and be prohibited 
\' rowing any more on the Thames for a 


year and a day. 
Other regulations were made in th 
ſucceeding reigns, particularly in that of 
| p William III. when for the better order- 
ing and governing the watermen, wherry- 
men and lightermen, on the river Thames, 
it was enacted, that every lighterman, or 


| owner, keeper, or worker of any lighter, 
x or other Jarge craft on the Thames be- 
W tween Graveſend and Windſor, ſhall be 

| | taken to be of the ſociety, or company 
F of wherrymen, watermen and lightermen, 
i who by this act are made a ſociety, or 
i company, under the direction of the cout 
5 of Lord Mayor and Aldermen of this city; 
0 who are thereby impowered annually to 


5 appoint eight perſons of the beſt character 
1 among the watermen, and three perſons out 
18 
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of twelve annually nominated by the 
lightermen; which eleven perſons are to 
be ſtiled, the overſeers and rulers of all the 
wherrymen, watermen, and lightermen, 
that ſhall uſe or exerciſe any rowing upon 
the river of Thames between Graveſend 
and Windſor; in order to keep good 
order among the watermen and lighter- 
men. 

By this act the rulers and aſſiſtants of 
the company are likewiſe enabled annually 
on the firſt of June, to appoint and direct 
the watermen of the principal towns, 
ſtairs, and plying places between Graveſ- 
end and Windſor; and to chuſe a free 
waterman who is a houſekeeper, for each 
of the ſaid places, to be of their aſſiſtants, 
ſo that they do not exceed the number 
of ſixty, nor be leſs than that of forty; 
to which ſhall be added nine lightermen, 
who together ſhall compoſe the number 
of aſſiſtants of the ſaid company. 

Theſe overſeers are by the above act 


impowered to appoint any number of 


watermen not exceeding forty, to ply and 
work on Sundays between Vauxhall and 
Limehouſe, at ſuch ſtairs and plying places, 
being ſeventeen in number, beſides the 
two at Weſtminſter, for carrying paſſen- 
gers acroſs the river Thames, for one 
penny each: the money ariſing thereby, 

S 3 which 


W 


which annually amounts to about 14 fol. 
i Aincluding thoſe at Weſtminſter, is by each 
wo of the working watermen to be paid every 
= Monday morning, to the order of the 
* ſaid rulers; who, after having paid thoſe 
x watermen their proper wages, the ſurplus 
is to be applied to the uſe of the poor 
of the company. The watermen of Welt. 
minſter being however exempt from the 
immediate direction of the watermens 
company in this affair, they annually 
| - appoint their own watermen to ply and 
WW work on Sundays, for carrying paſſengers 
1 acroſs the Thames, from and to Weft. 
minſter bridge and Stangate, and the horſe- 
„ ferry at Lambeth; which money is ap- 
9 plied to the uſe of the poor watermen, ot 
1 their widows, of St. Margaret's pariſh, 
It is alſo declared in the ſaid act, that if 
= the Lord High Admiral, or the Commiſ- 
| | ſioners of the Admiralty, ſhall at any time 
| 
| 
| 


give notice to the watermens company, 
that there is occaſion. for a certain num- 
ber of that company to ſerve on board the 
royal navy; then all ſuch perſons as ſhall 
be duly ſummoned for that purpoſe, and 
ſhall not appear before the overſeers and 
rulers of that company, ſhall not only ſuffer 
impriſonment for one month; but be 
rendered incapable of enjoying any privi- 
lege belonging to the company for two 
years. HR. 
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In the year 1701, an order was made 
by the court of rulers, auditors and aſſiſt- 
ants of the company of watermen and 
lightermen of the river Thames, obſerv- 
ing, that ſeveral watermen and their 
apprentices, while they are rowing upon 
that river, or at their plying places be- 
tween Graveſend and Windſor often uſe 
immodeſt, obſcene, and lewd expreſ- 
ſions towards paſſengers, and to each 
other, that are offenſive to all ſober per- 
ſons, and tend to the corruption of youth, 
it is ordained, that any waterman, or ligh- 
terman, after the fixteenth of October 
1701, convicted of uſing ſuch expreſſions, 
ſhall forfeit 2s. 6d. for every ſuch offence, 
and if any waterman or lighterman's ap- 
prentice ſhall offend in the ſame manner, 
his maſter or miſtreſs ſhall on his convic- 
tion, forfeit the like ſum ; or in caſe of 
their refuſal, the offender ſhall ſuffer ſuch 
correction as the rulers of this company 
ſhall think fit and neceſſary. And that the 
forfeitures, when paid, ſhall be applied 
to the uſe of the poor, aged, decayed, 
and maimed members of the company, 
their widows and children. WS; 4 

By the conſtitutions of this company, 
all boats and barges belonging to. the 
ſeveral members thereof are obliged to 
be numbered and entered in the company's 

84 regiſter; 
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From London bridge to Wap- 
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being impoſed upon, the following table 
of rates have been appointed by the cour 
of Lord Mayor and Aldermen to be taken 
by the reſpective watermen rowing upon 
the river Thames, between Graveſend and 


Windſor. 


Rates of Watermen plying upon the rive. 
Thames, either with oars or Fullers. 


| Oars. 
From London bridge to Lime-Js. d. 


houſe, New Crane, Shad- , 
well dock, Bell wharf, Rat- 
_ cliff croſs - 


ping dock, Wapping Old 
and New ſtairs, the Her- o 6 
mitage, or Rotherhithe 
Church ſtairs | 
From St, Olave's to Rother 
hithe Church ſtairs, a 
Rotherhithe ſtairs | 
From Billingſgate and St. 9 
lave's to St. Saviour's mill 
From any ſtairs between Lon- 
don bridge and Wel. fo 


6 
0 


ſter Pony — — 


don bridge to Lambeth, or 
Vauxhall - * 


From either ſide above r > 
7 


610 3 


1 


8 from 


Skul. 
8. d. 


0 6 


— 


| 


A 
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prom Whitehall to . 5 

or Vauxhall 2 © 

From the Temple, aer 8 
o 8 


ſtairs, Black Friars ſtairs, or | 
Paul's wharf, to Lambeth | 


place between Vaux- 


| 


* the water directly, . 
9 4 
hall and Limehouſe | 


Rates of cars up and down the river, as well 


for the whole fare as company. 


Up the River. | 
Fare. 
To Chelſea, Batterſea, . 


Wandſworth 


To Putney, Fulham, or E 
elms | n 


or Mortlack - 
To Brentford, eworth, or 
Richmond 
To Twickenham 
To Kingſton - 
To Hampton Court - 
ToHampton Town, Sunbury, 
or Walton - 1 7 0 


To Weybridge, and Chertſey 10 0 
To Stanes — - 12 0 


To Hammerſmith, Chiſwick, | 
> Uh 2 6: 


To Windſor — - 140 
; 
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Down the River. Fare. | 


From London to Graveſend 4 
To Grays, or Greenhithe - 4 
3 
2 
2 


1 


To Purfleet, or Erith — 
To Woolwich "Et * 
To Blackwall _ 

To Greenwich, or Deptford - 1 6; 


8. 
O 
O 
0 
O 
O 
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Rates of carrying goods 1 in the tilt boat fre 
London 10 Graveſend. 


k 3. d. 

For ever ſingle perſon in 81 ordi-} _ 
nary paſſage — | fo EY 
For a hogſhead - "#4 
Fer a whole firkin — — 0 0 


For half a fir kin 001 
One hundred wei - - 004 
One fack of corn, ſalt, &c. — 006 
An ordinary cheſt, or trunk —- 006 
An ordinary bamper - 0 0 6 
The hire of the whole tilt-boat | - 126 


"Abo waterman who takes more thu | 
the above rates is liable to forfeit 40s. 
and to ſuffer half a year's impriſonment, 
and if he ſets up a fail between Lambeth 
and London-bridge, upon complaint being 
made, as hereafter mentioned, forfeits 55. 
However any perſon going by water, 
need not make any bargain with the 
waterman, but only let him know * 
W 


} 
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Chat ſtairs he is to land him; then pay- 
| ing him according to the foregoing rates, 
W : he refuſes to accept the money, the 
W beſt way is to offer him more money than 


he demands, and to charge him not to 
take more than his due: But be ſure to 
remember the number of your waterman's 
boat; for if he has taken more than his 
fare, and you have a mind to correct him 
for impoſing upon you, you may go to 
Watermens hall, by the Old Swan-ſtairs, 
2nd acquaint the clerk with your buſineſs 
(giving him at the fame time the number 


of the boat) who will ſummon the water- 


man to the hall, to anſwer to your com- 
plaint: And if he is found to have acted 
againſt the preſcribed rules, he will be 
puniſhed according to the nature of his 
crime, whether it relates to exaction, 
ſaucineſs, or other miſbehaviour towards 
ou. | 
g It is proper to add, that to prevent the 

long the lives of perſons g on the 
river, it is enacted in a ſtatute of the 1oth 
of George II. that no tilt-boat, row- 
barge, or wherry, take at one time more 
than thirty-ſeven paſſengers, and three 
more by the way; nor in any other boat 
or wherry more than cight, and two more 
by the way; nor in any ferry-boat or 
wherry, allowed to work on Sundays, 


ny 
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of forfeiting for the firſt offence ;], f 


fully or negligently loſe their tide fron 
Billingſgate to Graveſend, or from then 


any more than eight paſſengers, on 9 


the ſecond offence 101. and for the thai 
offence to be disfranchiſed for twe; 
months from working on the river, Ml 
from enjoying the privileges of the con. 
pany: And in caſe any perſon (hall MM 
drowned, where a greater number of 2 
ſengers is taken in than is allowed, ti 
watermen ſhall be deemed guilty of felow 
and tranſported as felons. - | 

By the ſame ſtatute it is alſo enadei 
that every tilt-boat ſhall be of the burthalf 
of fifteen tons, and any other boat d 
wherry three tons; and that no Graf. 
end boats or wherries with cloſe deck 
or bails nailed down, and not moveable, 
be navigated, tilt-boats only excepted, on 
the penalty of 10l. 


Any watermen or wherrymen who wi 


to Billingſgate, by putting a-ſhore to 
other paſſengers, or by waiting or loiter 
ing by the way, ſo that the firſt paſſenger 
ſhall be ſet on ſhore two miles ſhort 
the place to which they are bound; ſua 
paſſengers ſhall be diſcharged from pe- 
ing any thing for their paſſage. 
The rulers of the watermens comp! 
are to appoint two or more _ 
| attel 
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attend, one at Billingſgate, at every time 
of high- water at London- bridge, and the 
other at Graveſend at the firſt of flood; 
who ſhall publickly ring a bell for fifteen 
minutes, to give notice to the tilt-boats 
and wherries to put off. And if ſuch 
wherry-men, Cc. do not immediatel 
put off on ringing the ſaid bell; and do 
not effectually proceed on their voyage, 
but put on ſhore within two miles of 
Billingſgate or Graveſend, as the cafe may 
be; or if ſuch boats are not navigated 
by two ſufficient men, the youngeſt to be 
eighteen years old at leaſt; in every ſuch 
caſe the owners of ſuch boats ſhall forfeit 
51. to be levied on the boats or goods of 
the owners of ſuch boats. 

And if the company of watermen neg- 
lect ſetting up the ſaid bells, and appoint- 
ing proper perſons to ring them, they 
ſhall forfeit gol. as ſhall ſuch perſons 
appointed to ring the ſaid bells, forfeit 40 l. 
for every neglect. 
" ATERMEN'S HALL near London bridge, 
a handſome brick building ſituated with 
its front towards the Thames. 
'ATERSIDE row, Upper Ground ſtreet. 
err reer, 1. Arundel ſtreet: 2. Black 

Friars: 3. Bridewell Precinct. 
"ATFORD, a market town in Hertford- 
{tire on the eaſt ſide of Caſhiobury, and 

 leventees 


Warsox's ALMSHOUSE, in Old ſtreet, neu 


Wa rsoN's rents, Angel alley f. 
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| ſeventeen miles from London, is ſitunt 
upon the Colne, where it has two ſliem 
that run ſeparately to Rickmanſwond 
The town is very long but conſifk « 
only one ſtreet, which is extremely dim 
in winter, and the waters of the tz 
at the entrance of the town, were frequent 
ſo much ſwelled by floods as to be img; 
fable: But in the year 1750, the ro 
at the entrance of Watford was raiſed h. 
a voluntary contribution; by which mem 
the river is now confined within its pr 
per bounds. In the church are ſer 
handſome monuments ; there are vi 
a free ſchool and ſeveral almſhouſes be 
to the town. 
WATLING fireet, St. Paul's Church yari; 
thus called from the Roman road of the 
ſame name, which ran through this fire. 
Mattland. | 
War's alley, Long ditch. 


Wo 


V. 


Shoreditch, was erected chiefly at tie 
expence of Mr. William Watſon, cite 
and weaver, for the widows of tuen 
weavers, who annually receive 20 8. and 
twenty-four buſhels of coals, with a got 
every ſecond year. Maitland. 
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Warrs's cart, Deadman's place +. 
Warrs's rents, St. Catharine's lane . 
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Wax CHANDLERS, a company incorporated 
boy letters patent granted by King Richard 
III. in the year 1483. This corporation 
is governed by a_ maſter, two wardens, 
and twenty aſſiſtants; with 113 liverymen, 
who upon their admiſſion pay a fine of 
51, They have a handſome hall in Maide 
lane, Wood ſtreet. | 
VEATHERBY's rents, Whitecroſs ſtreet Crip- 

plegate F. 

VEAVER alley, near Spicer's ſtreet, Spital- 
helds. 

VeaveRs, this company, which was an- 
ciently denominated YBenarii, appears to 
have been the moſt ancient guild of this 
city, for in the reign of Henry I. they 
paid 161. a year to the crown for their 
immunities. Their privileges were after- 
wards confirmed at Wincheſter by letters 
patent granted by Henry II. which are 
ſtill in the company's poſſeſſion; but are 
without a date; and in theſe letters, the 
annual fum payable to the crown 1s fixed 
at two marks of gold, to be paid yearly 
at Michaelmas, on the penalty of 101. 
This company originally conſiſted of 
the cloth, and tapeſtry weavers, who in 
the ſeventh of Henry IV. were put under 
the management and authority of the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city. 
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Wravns lane, HorſelydownÞF. 


WBIB“'s yard, Vine yard, Old Horſelydom 


w Bt 
They are now governed by two bail 

two wardens, and ſixteen afliſtants, yiy 

a livery of 279 members, whoſe fine up 

their admiſſion is 61. 

The. weavers have a handſome hall i 

Baſſinghall ſtreet, adorned on the ink, 

with hangings, fretwork, and a ſcreen d 

the Ionic order. Maitland. 
WeaveRs ARMs yard, Booth ſtreet, Spitl. 

fields *. | 5 


Wravrks ſtreet, Fleet ſtreet Spitalfields 
WeErBB's court, Red Lion alley . 
WeEeBB's /quare, Shoreditch . 


lane . | 
Weppon /ireet, Chancery lane, Flt 
ſtreet. | 
WeE1iGHn-HoUSE, at the north weſt corner d 
Love lane, entering into Little Eaſtcheay, 
This houſe ſtands on the ground where 
the church of St. Andrew Hubbard ſto 
before the fire of London, at which tim 
the weigh-houſe was in Cornhill. In thi 
weigh-houſe were weighed, by the King 
beam, foreign merchandize brought i 
London. It was under a maſter, ail 
four maſter porters, with labouring ports 
under them; who uſed to have carts all 
horſes to fetch the merchants goods | 
the beam, and to carry them back. 


Ti 


The houſe belongs to the grocers com- 
pany, who choſe the ſeveral porters, &c. 
bat of late years little is done in this 
office, as a compulſive power is wanting 
to oblige merchants to have their goods 
weighed, they alledging it to be an un- 
neceflary trouble and expence. 

In a large room over the weigh-houſe 
is a commodious meeting houſe uſed by a 
congregation of Proteſtant diſſenters. 
Wrich CoPPER OFrrict, in Philpot lane, 
Fenchurch ſtreet, is under the government 
of a company firſt incorporated by let- 
ters patent granted by King William III. 
in the year 1694, by the ſtile of the Go- 
vernor and company of copper miners of 
the principality of Wales: by which char- 
ter they are allowed to purchaſe lands, 
tenements, Cc. in mortmain, without 
limitation. Maitland. 2 
Wr alley, x. in the Minories: 2. near 
Tooley ſtreet, Sonthwark : 3. Ropemakers 
fields, Limehoufe, | ED en 
WELL AND BUCKET alley, Old ſtreet. 
WELL AND BUCKET eourt, Old ſtreet. 
WELLBECK Areet, # handſome new reef, 
by Maryboh fields, built on the eſtate 
of the late Earl of Oxford, and thus 
named from Wellbeck his Lordſhip's ſeat 
in Hertfordſhire. 
Vol. II 29 
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WELLBECK -77ews, a ſtreet of ables, coach. 
houſes, &c. by Wellbeck ſtreet. - 
 WerLcLose ſquare, by the upper end of Ref. 
mary lane, by ſome called Marine fqur, 
from the number of ſea officers who lj 
there. It is a neat ſquare of no great eu. 
tent; its principal ornament 1s the Danes 
.church, fituated in the centre, in the 
| midit of a church-yard well planted with 
trees, and ad by a handſome yl 
adorned at equal diſtances with iro 
rails. B, 
This church is a commodious and ce. 
gant ſtructure. Though the architec 
appears to have underſtood ornaments, he 
has not been too laviſh in the uſe of then, 
The edifice conſiſts of a tall and hand. 
ſome body, with a tower and turret. The 
body is divided by the projection of the 
middle part, into a fore front in the center, 
and two ſmaller: at the weft end is the 
tower, and at the eaſt it ſwells into the 
ſweep of circle; the corners of the bull 
ing are faced with ruſtic. The windon; 
Which are large and well proportioned, 
are caſed with ſtone with a cherub's bead 
at the top of the arch, and the roof i 
concealed by a blocking courſe. Tis 
tower has a conſiderable diminution in 
the upper ſtage, which has on each lid, 
22 pediment, and is covered by a dom, 
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from which riſes an elegant turret, ſup- 
ported by compoſite columns. 
WELL court, 1. Glean alley, Todley ſtreet t 
2. Queen ſtreet, Cheapſide: 3. Shoe lane; 
F leet ſtreet. j 
WELL yard, I. Church Yard alley, Roſe- 2 
mary lape: 2. Little Britain. i 
WeLLs, a rivulet which anciently ran through 1 
a part of this metropolis,” and was called : mil 
the river of Wells, and was thus named | | 
from its having many ſprings uniting toſup- 
ply its current. It afterwards obtained the 
name of Turnmill brock, from certain 1 
mills erected upon it, by the Knights of TH 
St. John of Jerofalem, which appellation is HEY 
ſtill preſerved in a ſtreet of that name 
called Turnmill -ftreet, through part of 
which this water took its courſe, towards 
the bottom of Holbourn hill, and thence 
into the Thames. Maitlanl. 
WeLLs's row, Iſlington. 
WELLs /ftreet, 1. Coverlid's fields, Eaſt Smith- 
held F. 2. Great Jermain ſtreet 23. 
Hackney +. 5 
WELL's yard, 1. Mainhard ftreet;! near St. 
Giles's Pound . 2. Wells's row, _—__ 
ton. 
WeNncurs oat in the Minories |. 
WENTwWoRTH Areet, Petticoat —=_ Spital- 
fields a 
WIRE 3 Whitechapel k. 
T 2 * 
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WzrsTBURY ffreet, Wheeler ſtreet, Spital. 
fields . rn 91695 | | 
Ws court, Spitalfields market. | 
WesTBY's ALMSHOUSE, on Hoxton cauſe. 
way, was founded by Mrs. Mary Weſtby 
of Bocking in Eſſex, wid ow, in the year 
1749, for ten poor women. Maitland. 
| WesTERHAM or WESTRAM, a neat well 
built market town, on the weſtern bord. 
ers of Kent, ſituated about eight miles to 
the weſt of Sevenoaks, Near this place, 
a very noble ſeat was begun to be built 
by a private gentleman; but it was 
finiſhed by the late Earl of Jerſey, and 
called Squifries. The houſe ſtands on a 
{mall eminence with reſpect to the front; 
but on the back of the edifice the ground 
riſes very high, and is divided into ſeveral 
ſteep flopes; near the houſe are ſome 
woods, through which are cut ſeveral 
ridings. On the other fide the hill behind 
the houſe ariſe nine ſprings, which, unit- 
ing their ſtreams, form the river Dart, or 
Darent. | 
Wrsr Ham, a pleaſant village, about a mile 
from Stratford in the Eſſex Road; thus 
named from another Ham on the caſt 
called Eaſt Ham. Here are the county 
houſes of. ſeveral wealthy citizens. 
WrSTHARDIN Greet, Fetter lane, Fleet ſtreet. 
Wsr lane, Rotherhith wall. 
1122 it Rar Ip 8 1 WSI 
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WrsT lane ſtairs, Rotherhith. 

WeEsTMINSTER, had its name 5 * its 
abbey or minſter ſituated to the weſtward 
of the city of London; which according 
to ſeveral modern hiſtorians was thus de- 
nominated to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Abbey of Grace on Tower | hill, called 
Eaſtminſter : but Maitland proves this to 
be a miſtake, by ſhewing that the for- 
mer is called Weſtminſter in a charter of 
ſanctuary granted by Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor in the year 1066, and that the latter 
was not founded till 1359; he therefore 
ſuppoſes that the appellation of Weſt- 
minſter was given to diſtinguiſh it from 
St. Paul's church in the city of London. 
In early times, - this tg part- of the 
great metropolis of the kingdom, was 
a little, mean, unhealthy place, with 
nothing worthy of notice but its'minſter 
or abbey, ſituated in a marſhy iſland, 
ſurrounded on one fide by the Thames, 

and on the others by what was called Long 
ditch ; a branch of the river which began 
near the eaſt end of the place, where 
Mancheſter court is now fituated, inter- 
ſected King ſtreet, and running along where 
Gardener's lane now is, to the place called 
from thence Long ditch, croſſed Tothill 
ſtreet, a little to the weſt of the Gate- 
houſe, and continued its courſe along 
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the ſouth wall of the abbey garden, wher, 
i common fewer is erected over it. Thy 
iſland thus formed was in a manner 2 
waſte over grown with thorns and briars 
and was thence called Thorny Iflan. 
In this ſituation was the abbey, minſter, 
or monaſtery founded; for the conveni. 
_ ence of which a few houſes were probably 
firſt erected, and theſe at length grey 
into a ſmall town, in ancient books called 
the town of Weſtminſter. 
It was thus for many ages a place en. 
tirely diſtinct from London, and then 
was à large ſpace between them. The 
Strand was the road which led from 
London to that town, and it was open 
on either ſide to the Thames and to the 
fields. In 1385 we find that this road 
Was paved as far as the Savoy; and many 
pears after Sir Robert Cecil building a 
Houſe at Ivy bridge, his intereſt brought 
the pavement of the road to be extended 
thither; and many of the houſes of the 
nobility were erected in the Strand. 
© Weſtminſter owed its moſt diſtinguiſhed 
privileges to Henry VIII. for in the 3h 
_ year of his reign an act was paſſed to 
authorize him by either letters patent or 
proclamation, to make it an honour, 1 
title of diſtinction which he was 1m- 
powered by the ſame act to confer vp 
| 5 King: 
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Kingſton upon Hull, St. Oſyth's in Eſſex, 
and Donnington in Berkſhire; and after 
the diſſolution of the monaſtery, he con- 
verted it into a biſhoprick, in the year 

1541, with a dean and twelve preben- 

| daries, and appointed the whole county of 
Middleſex, except Fulham, which was 

{till to belong to the biſhoprick of London, 

as its dioceſe. Upon this occaſion Weſt- 
minſter became a city, for the making of 
which, according to the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Coke, nothing more 1s required than the 
appellation of a biſhop's ſee. It had many 
years before been the ſeat of the royal 
palace, the high court of parliament, and 
of our law tribunals; moſt of our Sove- 
reigns had been crowned, and had their 
ſepulchres in the abbey church, and the 
ancient palace, being almoſt deſtroyed by 
fire, the laſt mentioned Prince had here 
his palace of Whitehall, which he pur- 
_ chaſed of Cardinal Wolſey. He alſo built 
the palace of St. James's, incloſed a fine 
ſpot of ground which he converted into a 
park, for the accommodation of both 
palaces, and this was no ſooner finiſhed, 

than he erected the ſtately gate lately near 
the banquetting houſe, and added to it a 
magnificent gallery for the accommoda- 
tion of the royal family, the nobility and 
gentry, to fit in, in order to ſee the juſt- 
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ings and other military exerciſes. in th 
tilt yard; and ſoon after the ſame Prince 
_ erected, contiguous to the ſaid pate, ; 
tennis-court, cock-pit, and places ſu 
bowling. . 
Prom that time the buildings aboy 
Meſtminſter began to extend on every ſide; 
though it did not long enjoy the honau 
of being a city, and even the palace wy 
ſome time after burnt ; for it never bad 
but one biſhop, and he being tranſlate! 
to the ſee of Norwich, by Edward VI. 
in 1550, the new biſhoprick was diſſolve 
by that Prince; and its right to the ep. 
thet of city was thereby loſt, though by 
public n it has retained tha 
. pame ever ſince; but yet Weſtminſter had 
not any arms til] the year 1601. For 
more particular account of the antiquitie: 
of Weſtminſter, ſee the articles ABBEr, 
WESTMINSTER HALL, WHlTEHALL, &c, 
The city of Weſtmiſter at preſent con- 
fiſts but of two pariſhes, St. Margaret's and 
St. John the Evangeliſt ; but the liberties 
contain ſeven pariſhes, which are as fol- 
low ; St, Martin's in the fields, St. James's, 
St. Anne's, St. Paul's Covent Garden, St. 
Mary le Strand, St. Clement's Danes, and 
St, George's Hanoyer ſquare; and the 
precinct of the Savoy, Each of the above 
pariſhes is of ſuch a prodigious extent, 
Phat F 
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conſidering the number of houſes they 
contain; that it would be impoſlible 
for one tenth part of the inhabitants to 
attend divine worſhip at one and the 
ſame time, there are therefore many cha- 
pels of eaſe for the converyence of thoſe 
who could not be ſo well accommodated 
in their pariſh churches. | 

The government of both the city and 
liberties are under the juriſdiction of the 
dean and chapter of Weſtminſter, in civil 
as well, as eccleſiaſtical affairs, and their 
authority alſo extends to the precinct of 
St. Martin's le Grand, by Newgate ſtreet, 
and in ſome towns of Eſſex, that are ex- 
empted from the juriſdiction of the Biſhop 
of London, and the Archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury: but the management of the 
civil part has ever ſince the reformation 
been in the hands of laymen, elected 
from time to time, and confirmed by the 
dean and chapter. | 22 
Of theſe magiſtrates, the principal is 
the High Steward, who is uſually one of 
the prime nobility : this great officer is 
choſen by the dean and chapter; his poſt is 
not unlike that of chancellor of an Uni- 
verſity, and he holds it during life: but 
upon his death or reſignation, a chapter is 
called for the election of another, in 
which 
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which the dean fits as high Reward, fl 
: the election be over. 
The next great. officer is the Depp 
Steward, who is choſen by the high ſtew; 
and confirmed by the dean and chapter 
This officer, who alſo holds his poſt dur. 
ing life, ſupplies the place of a ſheriff, ſa 
he keeps the court leet, with the other 
magiſtrates, and is always chairman at 
the quarter feffions. 

The High Bailiff, who is the next in 
rank, is nominated by the dean, and 
confirmed by the bigh ſteward. He like. 

wife holds his office for life, and hx 
the chief management in the election d 
members of parliament for Weſtminſter 
and all the other bailiffs are ſubordinate 

to him. He ſummons juries, and in the 
court leet fits next to the deputy ſteward, 
To him all fines, forfeitures and ſtrays 
belong, which renders his place very be. 
neficial; but it is commonly executed by 
a2 a deputy well verſed in the laws. 
There are alſo ſixteen burgeſſes and 
their aſſiſtants, whoſe office in all reſpeds 
reſembles that of the Aldermens deputic 
of the city of London, each having 
his proper ward under his juriſdiQton; 
and out of theſe are elected two heal 
burgeſſes, one for the city, and the 9 
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for the liberties, who take place in the 
court leet, next to the head bailiff. 

There is alſo a High Conſtable, who is 
alſo choſen by the court leet, and has 
all the other conſtables under his direc- 
tion. 

Thus the government of Weſtminſter 
has but little reſemblance to that of an opu- 
lent and noble city ; it being much more 
like that of a little country borough, fince 
its repreſentatives are choſen by its houſ- 
holders, and it has not the power of 
making freemen; has no trading com- 
panies; nor any other courts, beſides thoſe 
of the leet, the ſeſſions, and a court of 
requeſts lately erected, and yet, accord- 
ing to Maitland, it contains 15,445 
houſes; many of which are laid out in 
handſome ſtreets and ſquares, and pays 
annually 11,870 l. 8s. gd. on account of 
the church; and 20,7231. 17s. 3d. on 
account of the poor. . 

Beſides the above officers, there are in 
Weſtminſter, and its liberties, 52 inqueſt- 
men, 12 ſurveyors of the highways, 5 5 
conſtables, 31 beadles, 236 watchmen, 
and 80 ſcavengers, who pay to the rakers 
41271. per annum for cleaning the ſtreets. 
WesTMINSTER BRIDGE. The horſe- 
ferry at Weſtminſter was perhaps one of 
the moſt frequented paſſages over the river 
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of Thames, ever ſince the building a 4 
London bridge, and laying aſide h 
ancient ferry there. From the mh 
tude of coaches, carriages and bog 

_ continually paſſing and repaſſing à 4 
hours, times, and ſeaſons, many incon. 
veniences and accidents unavoidably ha 
pened, and in a courſe of time many ling 
Were loſt. To prevent theſe inconveii.li 
ences and dangers the  Archbiſhy d 
Canterbury and ſeveral other noblemez 
in the year 1730, procured an at d 
___ parliament for building a bridge acroſs thy 
, Thames, from New Palace yard, to the 
. . oppoſite ſhore in the county of Sum 
but this act was not obtained without great 
. . oppoſition from the people of London an 
Southwark, and ſome fainter efforts uſel 
by the bargemen and watermen of the 
Thames; but private intereſt was obliget 
to give way to the public advantage, and 
preparations were made for carrying ol 
this great work under the ſanction of te 
legiſlature. FR | 
At length the ballaſtmen of Tini 
_.. houle, were employed to open a lam 
| Hole for the foundation of the firſt pic 
to the depth of five feet under the bed d 
the river, and this being finiſhed and 
levelled at the bottom, it was kept to1 
lexel by a proper incloſure of ſtrong ''s 
2 | [ea 
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nean while, a ſtrong caſe of oak, ſecured 
ind ſtrengthened with large beams, was 
prepared of the form and dimenſions of 
the intended pier in the clear; this was 
made water proof and being brought over 
che place, was ſecured within the piles. 

In this wooden caſe the firſt ſtone was 
laid on the 29th of January, 1738-9, by 
che late Earl of Pembroke; the cafe of 
boards was above the highwater mark, 
and it ſinking gradually by the weight of 
the prodigious blocks of ſtone ſtrongly 
cemented to its bottom, the men con- 
tinued to work as on dry ground, though 
at a great depth under water. Thus the 
weſtern middle pier was firſt formed, 
and in the ſame manner were all the 
other piers erected, and when finiſhed, the 
planks on the fides being taken off, the 
ſtone work appeared entire. The ſuper- 


neat and elegant manner, and with ſuch 
ſimplicity and grandeur, that whether 
Jriewed from the water, or more cloſely 
examined by the paſſenger who goes over 
it, it fills the mind with an agreeable 
ſurpriſe. aber on ag 
This bridge is . univerfally allowed to 
be one of the fineſt in the world. It is 
piorned and ſecured” on each fide by a 
| very 


ſtructure was added in the common me- 
thod, and the whole finiſhed in the moſt 
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very lofty and noble baluſttade, 
are receſſes over every pier, which z 
ſemioctogan. Twelve of them are coe 
with half domes, viz, four at each c 
and four in the middle. Between the, 
In the middle are pedeſtals on which wy 
intended a group of figures; this wolf 
greatly add to the magnificence by making 
the centre more principal (which it ouph 
to be) and giving it an air of magnificeng 
and grandeur ſuitable to the city to ha 
it belongs; a great number of lamps x 
ſo agreeably diſpoſed on the top of til 
receſſes as at once to contribute to thi 
purpoſes of uſe and beauty, This magrik 
cent ſtructure is 1223 feet in length, an 
above three hundred feet longer tha 
London bridge. The aſcent at the topi 
extremely well managed, 'and the roon 
allowed for paſſengers, conſiſts of a com 
modious foot way ſeven feet broad 0 
each fide, paved with broad Moor ſion 
and raiſed above the road allowed for cu 
riages. This laſt is thirty feet wide, ant 
is ſufficient to admit the paſſage of thre 
carriages and two horſes on a breall 
without the leaſt danger. 
The conſtruction and diſtance of 
piers from each other are ſo managt 
that the vacancies under the arches : 
| lowed for the water- way, are four tt 
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2s much as at London bridge, and in 
conſequence of this, there is no fall, nor 
can the leaſt danger arrive to boats in 
paſſing through the arches. The piers, 
which are fourteen, have thirteen large and 
two ſmall arches, all ſemicircular. Theſe 
with two abutments conſtitute the bridge, 
whoſe ſtrength is not inferior to its ele- 
ce. | 

The length of every pier is ſeventy 
feet, and each end 1s terminated with a 
ſaliant angle againſt either ſtream. The 
breadth of the two middle piers is ſeven- 
teen feet at the ſpringing of the arches, 
and contain three thouſand cubic feet, 
or near two hundred tons of ſolid ſtone ; 
and the others on each fide, regularly 
decreaſe one foot in breadth, ſo that the 
two next to the largeſt are each ſixteen 
feet, and ſo on to the two leaſt next 
the fides, which are no more than twelve 
teet wide at the ſpringing of the arches. 

The centre arch is ſeventy-fix feet wide, 
and the others decreaſe in width four feet 
on each fide, ſo that the two next to the 
centre arch are ſeventy-two feet wide, 
and ſo on to the leaſt of the large arches, 
winch are each fifty-two feet wide, and 
the two ſmall ones in the abutments 
cloſe to the ſhore, are about twenty feet 
in width, 

Tac 
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The foundation of the bridge is bi 
! + on ſolid and firm maſs of grave which 
A lies at the bottom of the bed of the n. 
but at a much greater depth on . 

Surry, than the Weſtminſter fide; ni 
this inequality of the ground, TeQUitel 
the heights of the ſeveral piers to be ver 

different; as ſome have their foundaic,;Wi 
laid at five feet, and others at ſounea 
feet under the bed of the river. The 
piers are all four feet wider at thei 
foundation than at the top, and 2 
founded on the bottoms of the abo 
mentioned wooden caſes formed of th: 
moſt ſubſtantial work, eighty feet in length, 
twenty-eight in breadth, and theſe tin. 
bers are two feet in thickneſs. Ti: 
caiſſon or wooden caſe, in which the fu 
pier was built, contained an' hundred and 
fifty loads of timber; and forty thouſand 
pound weight is computed to be alw 
under water in ſtone and timber. 
h 1 The materials are much ſuperior t 
thoſe commonly uſed on ſuch occattons! 
1 the infide is uſually filled up with chalk 
[ mall ſtones, or rubbiſl}; but here all tri 
piers are the ſame on the inſide as wit 
N out, of ſolid blocks of Portland itone 
many of which are four or | five tant 
weight, and none leſs than a ton, exc 


the cloſers, or ſmaller ones, _ ja 
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ngaſtening the others, one of which has 
W its place between every four of the 
W large ones. Theſe vaſt blocks are per- 
fectly well wrought for uniting ; they are 
laid in Dutch tetrace; and alſo faſtened 
together with iron cramps run in with 
lead. All this iron work is however en- 
tirely concealed, and fo placed that none 
of them can be affected by the water. 
It is alſo worthy of remark, that the 
ſoffit of every arch is turned and built 
quite through with blocks of Portland 
ſtone, over which is built and bonded in 
with it, another arch of Purbeck ſtone, 
four or five times thicker on the reins than 
over the key; and by this ſecondary arch; 
together with the incumbent load of ma- 
terials, all the parts of every arch are in 
equilibrio, and the whole weight ſo hap- 
pily adjuſted, that each arch can ſtand 
fingle, without affecting, or being affected 
by the other arches. In ſhort, between 
every two arches a drain is contrived to 
carry off the water and filth, that might 
in time penetrate and accumulate in thoſe 
places, to the great detriment of the 
arches. 
Though the greateſt care was taken 
in laying the foundation deep in the 
gravel, and uſing every probable method 
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to prevent the ſinking of the piers, yet 
be all 
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this bridge, and of procuring all the 


all this was in ſome degree ineffecui 
for one of them ſunk ſo confideraby 
when the work was very near compleated, 
as to retard the finiſhing it a confiderah} 
time, This gave the higheſt ſatisfaQicn 
to thoſe who had oppoſed this noble 
work : but the commiſſioners for building 
the bridge, immediately ordered the arch 
ſupported by that pier, on the ſide when 
it had ſunk, to be taken down, and then 
cauſed the baſe of the pier to be loaded 
with incredible weights, till all the ſe. 
tlement that could be forced was made 
After this the arch was rebuilt, and ha 
ever ſince been as ſecure as the reſt, 

In ſhort the laſt ſtone was laid in No- 
vember 1747, eleven years and nine 
months from the beginning of the con- 
ſtruction ; a very ſhort period, conſidering 
the vaſtneſs of the undertaking, the pro- 
digious quantity of ſtone made uſe of, 
hewn out of the quarry, and brought 
by ſea; the interruptions of winter, the 
damage frequently done by the ice to the 
piles and ſcaffolding, and the unavoidable 
interruptions occaltioned twice; a day by 
the tide, which for two years together, 
reduced the time of labour to only fue 
hours a day. The expence- of erecting 
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requiſite conveniences was defrayed 1 
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parliament; and amounted to 38, Fool. 
which was raiſed by ſeveral lotteries. 
This bridge, coniſidered in itſelf, is 
not only a great  ornameat to this 
metropolis, and. of the moſt ſingular ad- 
vantage to. the city of Weſtminſter ; but 
it has entirely changed the appearance 
of that city; new and beautiful ſtreets 
have been erected; thoſe that were be- 
fore narrow, crooked and ill built, have 
been widened rendered ſtraight, and re- 
built with regularity and elegance. And 
new plans of improvement are daily 
formed, and continually putting in execu- 
tion. 

VesTMINSTER FIRE Orfict, in Bedford 
ſtreet, Covent Garden, Was originally kept 
at Tom's coffee houſe, in St. Martin's 
lane; the deed of ſettlement was executed 
on the 13th. of February, 1717, and 
two days after was inrolled in the high 
court of chancery. Maitland. 5 
This office was erected for inſuring only 
houſes from fire, and, like the Hand in 
Hand fire office, is a joint copartnerſhip, 
every one inſuring becoming. an equal 
tharer in the profits and loſs, in propor- 
tion to his or her reſpective inſurance. 
The conditions of inſurance are, 

I. No houſe is inſured at more than 
20001, but ſuch ſums of money as the 
— directors 
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directors, or any three or more of then 
ſhall think proper, may be inſured up, 
the wing or wings of any houſe, havi 
a brick wall between the wings and the 
body of the houſe, by a ſeparate Policy, 
provided ſuch fam do not exceed thre 
fourths'of the value of the wings, 
II. New houſes may be infured when 
tiled in; but not at more than two third; 
ef theit vad | 
III. The limits of inſurance in this 
office extend to twenty-five miles diſtance 
from it; but the proprietors of all houſe 
that are five miles, or à greater diſtance, 
are to defray the charge of the ſurvey 
and meſſenget's journey, to - ſurvey the 
premiſes; and ſet up the mark; and alſo b 
defray the charge of the director's journey 
to eſtimate a damage, when and after 
' ſuch lofs happens, and. the directors are 
| Impowered to deduct the charges out of 
the money due on ſuch loſs. 
IV. All whoſe houſes 'are inſured py 
128. depoſit and 48. per cent. premium, 
on all brick houſes, and double for all 
timber buildings; as a pledge for the per- 
formance of their covenants, to be re- 
turned at the expiration of their policies 
with the yearly dividends of profits, inci- 
dent charges and contribution to Joſie 
arſt deducted. Perfons paying for each 
pig + OE 
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policy, beſides the ſtamps, 4d. for all 
houſes within, and 1 s. Without the bills 
of mortality. Toad theories” 
V. Each policy is to contain but one 
houſe, unleſs where two, three or more 
{mall houſes ſtand together, in which caſe 
cool. may be inſured upon them, each 
being diſtinctly value. 
VI. Every inſurance is for ſeven years; 
and ſuch inſurance is to continue in force 
till ſix o'clock of the evening of that day 
ſeven years, on which the ſame is dated ; 
and in the mean time ſuch inſurers 
property 1n the premiſes inſured ceaſes, 
when ſuch inſurer or legal repreſentative, 
may receive the return of depoſit due 
upon the reſpective policy or policies, the 
ſame being delivered up to the office to 
be cancelled, But the depoſit money on 
policies expired, not demanded within two 
W years after, is ſunk to the ſociety, and 
all policies either new or to be renewed, 
direted to be made out and not taken 
away in three months after, are cancelled, 
. The earneſt money paid for ſuch new 
h policies is ſunk; and the ſtamp and charge 
of ſuch renewed policies are deducted out 
of every inſurer's depoſit money. 
VII. Every houſe that is by reaſon of 
fire deſtroyed from the firſt floor upwards, 
is deemed as demoliſhed, and the directors 
EW: are 
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are impowered either to pay the mon 
inſured thereon within fixty days af 
notice given to them at their office, « 
to rebuild the ſame with all convenient 
ſpeed; but no more than 3ol. is allowed 
for any chimney piece deſtroyed by fir, 
and gilding, hiſtory, painting and carving 
are excepted from the inſurance. 
VIII. Every member, upon any lo 
is to certify the ſame to the direQor 
within thirty days after ſuch loſs hay. 
pened, that ſkilful perſons may view and 
report the ſame, and a rate of con 
tributions be made thereon ; otherwiſ: 
the ſociety is not obliged to make good 
ſuch loſſes. | 
IX. Every member neglecting to pay 
his rate towards any loſs for twenty-fie 
days after publication in the Gazette, « 
otherwiſe, forfeits double the faid rates; 
and neglecting to pay theſe forfeits, fo 
five days more, forfeits all his right and 
depoſit money, and may be excluded wil 
the directors from the ſociety, and ti] 
benefit of his inſurance; his covenant ne: 
vertheleſs, to abide in force. 

X. Contributions to loſſes are ſtated an 
nually, and every perſon inſuring in 8 
ſame year contributes in proportion YO 
his inſurance, to the loſſes, and receis 
a dividend of the profits of that is 

3 All 
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ariſing from intereſt, &c. alſo in pro- 
portion to the ſum inſured. Every year's 
account commencing on the firſt of 
October, and ending on the zoth of Sep- 
tember following: but the contribution 
of no member is to be charged above 
108. per cent. for brick, and double for 
timber houſes. - 


XI. If any houſe is inſured in any other 
office at the ſame time it is inſured in this 
ſuch inſurance is void. 

XII. Twenty-four firemen are employed 
by this office in extinguiſhing fires, all of 
whom are cloathed by the office, and have 
badges bearing the mark of the office, 


— . —— — — — — — 
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which is a portcullis, crowned with the 
Prince of Wales's coronet. Settlement of 
the Weſlminſter contributionſhip. 
WESTMINSTER HALL, was firſt built by 
William Rufus, as an addition to the 
palace of Weſtminſter, and that Prince 
at his return from Normandy kept the 
high feſtival of Chriſtmas in this room, 
which for ſeveral reigns was uſed for 
great feaſts, whenever our Kings enter- 
tained in a ſplendid manner the nobilit 
and clergy: of this we find many in- 
ſtances; but what appears moſt remark- 
able, King Henry III. on New Year's 
Day 1236, gave a public entertainment to 
boo poor men, women and children 


U a4 in 


! 


in this hall and the other rooms of toe 


alace. 

At length this great hall becoming 
very ruinous, it was rebuilt by Richard | 
in the year 1397, as it at preſent appear, 
together with the buildings on the ea 
and weſt ſides; and it was no ſooner 
finiſhed than it received the appellation of 
the new palace, to - diſtinguiſh it from 
the old palace, where the hayſe of Lords 
and Commons at preſent aflemble. 

In the year 1399, the King kept his 
Chriſtmas here, during which time 10900 
perſons were plentif ully entertained in thi 
ſpacious hall, and the nther rooms cf 
the palace; for whoſe ſupply were daily 
killed about eighty oxen, and thre: 
hundred ſheep, befides a vaſt number 
of fowls. It is ſtill uſed for our coronation 
feaſts; and for the three great courts of 
juſtice, the chancery, king's bench, and 
common pleas, beſides the court of er- 
chequer which adzoins ta it, 

The front of this hall is extremely 
narrow, it is built with ſtone in the 
gothic taſte, with à tower on each fide 
the entrance, adorned with abundance of 
carved work. The print repreſents thi 
front. The hall itſelf is eſteemed the 
| the largeſt room in Europe unſuppartel 


by pillars, it being 278 feet in leogh 
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and 74 broad. The roof is admired for 
the excellence of the workmanſhip, and 
the ſides contain a number of ſhaps be- 
longing to bookſellers, Sc. It is paved 
with ſtone, and to the courts of juſtice 
at the end is an aſſent by a flight of ſteps. 
The infide is moſt remarkable for being 
ſo wide and having no columns to 
ſupport a roof ſo large. It is a regular 
Gothic, and gives us a good idea of the 
{kill in architecture of our fore fathers ſo 
early as the time of Richard II. 


BW 57 MINSTER HALL court, Dunning's alley, 


Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 


LW ESTMINSTER INFIRMARY, a plain neat 


building in James ſtreet, by Petty France, 
Weſtminſter; founded for the relief of the 
ſick, and of thoſe who ſuffer by any of 
the unavoidable accidents to which the 
human frame is, always liable. This 
charitable and noble foundation was firſt 
ſet on foot on the ſecond of December, 
1719, when the ſubſcription was firſt 
opened, and truſtees appointed. Bene- 
factions were ſoon procured, and ſeveral 
of the moſt eminent Phyſicians and Sur- 
geons not only became ſubſcribers, but 
generouſly offered their aſſiſtance gratis. 
About the beginning of April 1720, a 
houſe was taken in Petty France, and 
fitted up with all the neceſſary accommo- 

| | dations 
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dations for an infirmary; but it ben 
ſoon found too ſmall to contain the num. 
ber of miſerable objects brought thithe, 
they four years after were removed * 
larger houſe in Chapel ſtreet, where the 

continued till the preſent edifice in Jams 

/ | ſtreet was erected. 

| The ſtanding orders of this nobl 

| charity are as follow. 

| I. All perſons who ſhall ſubſcribe 2] 

a 


28. or more per annum, are truſtees q 
this charity: but any truſtee or ſubſcribe 
neglecting to pay his ſubſcription for the 

ſpace of two 2 is no longer deemed 

a truſtee or ſubſcriber, or to have an 

vote or privilege till his arrears are paid 

II. Every perſon giving a benefaGton 
of zol. or upwards, immediately become 

a truſtee. | 

III. Every perſon who, by will, be 
queaths a legacy of 50 l. or upwards, ma 
nominate another perſon, who, imme- 

diately after payment of the ſaid legacy, i 
deemed a truſtee. 

IV. Each truſtee may have one - 
patient and one out-patient at a time; 
every perſon who becomes a ſubſcriber 

of 21. 2s. per annum, may have two ii. 
patients and four out-patients in a yell, 
and every perſon who becomes a ſubſcr- 
| ber of 11, 18. per annum, may have obe 
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in · patient and two out- patients in a year; 


but the treaſurer, phyſicians, and ſurgeons, 
may have each two in-patients and two 
out-patients at a time, or four out- 
patients. | HRS 

V. No perſon, is to act as a truſtee 
during the time that he, or any other 
perſon for his benefit, is employed as a 
tradeſman, or appointed to work for, or 
ſupply the charity with provifions, or any 
other commodity, nor for the ſpace of 
{fix months after his having been ſo em- 
ployed. . 
VI. No perſon who has the venereal 
diſeaſe is to be admitted as a patient: And 
if any ſuch perſon ſhall obtain admiſſion 
under pretence of ſome other diftemper; 
he or ſhe, upon the diſcovery, is to be 
immediately diſcharged. © 

VII. Four quarterly general boards are 
held every year; and the weekly board, 
on the Wedneſday after each quarter-day, 
is to appoint ſuch quarterly board, within 
forty days after each quarter-day, and to 
nominate a committee of three, five, or 


more truſtees, to prepare the buſineſs to 


be laid before ſuch board. . 
VIII. The weekly board may, as often 
as they ſee occaſion, appoint ſpecial ge- 
neral boards to be held (during the inter- 
yals between the quarterly general boards; ) 
Ds, | and 
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and may call a ſpecial general board wh, 
required by any ſeven truſtees; gin 
notice in the ſummons of the occaſion d 
calling ſuch ſpecial board. 
DO IX. If a ballot be demanded by thre 
| or more truſtees at any quarterly or ſpeci 
general board, the chairman is to appyin 
a ſpecial general board for taking the ſame 
at any time after fourteen days, and not ex. 
KL ceeding twenty-one days, from the demand 
; of ſuch ballot ; which is to begin at elew 

o'clock in the forenoon, and be cloſed at 

two in the afternoon: And notice of ſud 
ballot, and the queſtion on which it wx 
demanded, is to be given to the truſtees 
in the ſummons, and be advertiſed in 
ſome of the public papers. 

X. All general boards are. to conſiſt « 
at leaſt thirteen truſtees, +» 

XI. No ſtanding order of this fociety Ml 
is to be repealed, or altered, ar any new 
one be in force, without the approbx MW 
tion of two general boards. 

XII. The treaſurer is. choſen annually 
at the firſt general board after the general 
audit, 3 to the weekly board three 

| | weeks before his election. Sales 
XIII. The accounts of this ſociety ar 
to be annually cloſed upon the z iſt d 
December, \ 
71 0 XIV. 
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XIV. All bonds, or other ſecurities, 
for money belonging to the ſociety, are 
ſecured in an iron cheſt under three dif- 
ferent keys, kept by the vice-preſident 


and treaſurer for the time being, and a 
W third perſon nominated by a general board. 


cary, clerk, and matron,. are appointed 
by the general board; and no addition is 


clerk, or matron, or any gratuity given 
them, without the conſent of a general 
board. The inferior ſervants of the houſe, 
and tradeſmen to be employed, are alſo 
appointed by the weekly board: And 


phyſician, who has been educated, and 
taken his degrees in phyſick, in any 
univerſity, or is a fellow or member of a 
college of phyſicians, in Great Britain or 
Ireland. A general board is to appoint 
the day for election of a treaſurer, phy- 
ſician, ſurgeon, apothecary, clerk, or 
matron; and the firſt weekly board is to 
appoint a ſpecial general board to declare 
ſuch vacancy by death or reſignation; 
and in the mean time, the weekly board 


ploy ſuch perſon or perſons to officiate as 
treaſurer, phyſicians, ſurgeons, apothe- 
cary, clerk, or matron, as occaſion re- 
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XV. The phyſicians, ſurgeons, apothe- 


to be made to the ſalary of the apothecary, 


any gentleman may be candidate for 
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is impowered, in caſe of neceſſity, to em- 
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Fl uires, till a proper perſon is choſen 1, ; 
ions bo n 8 ph N 
XVI. When any extraordinary open. 
1 tion in ſurgery is to be performed, 4 
; furgeons, who are truſtees, have libey 
a | to. attend. 
|| XVII. Purſuant to the will of a com. 
| derable benefactor to this charity, nan 
| | but Proteſtants are at any time to be 20 
1 mitted into any ſervice or employ in dt 
| about this infirmary. 
| XVIII. A weekly board, conſiſting of x 
, many truſtees as pleaſe to attend, meet: 
the infirmary every Wedneſday; and bar 
power, from time to time, to make ſuch 
rules, and give ſuch inſtructions and 
orders, as they find neceſſary for the in. 
mediate direction of the ſeveral officer 
ſervants, and others, employed in thi 
charity; for the admitting or diſmiſſing 
patients; and regulating. every thing r. 
lating to the good management of the 
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houſe: But no new order of the weekly WM « 
vl board is to be of force (if objected to 
'F any two truſtees preſent,) till it be q. 
0 prored of by the majority at the ne 
weekly board. 4 =: 
XIX. Twotruſtees are nominated ei BY ; 
| Wedneſday, by the weekly board, to be 


_. viſitors for the enſuing week, who ale q 
attend daily, and inquire into the behav 
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dur of the officers, ſervants, and patients, 
the quantity and quality of the proviſions, 
and every thing relating to the oeconamy 
of the houſe; and theſe viſitors have power 
to ſuſpend any ſervant for miſbehaviour, 
and to reject ſuch proviſions as they ſhall 
find deficient or improper, and provide 
W others in their room, till they have made 
their report to the next weekly board. 
= XX. All queſtions at every board and 
committee are decided by the votes of the 
majority of the truſtees preſent, and of the 
© proxies for the ladies who are truſtees, 
ſuch proxy being given in writing to ſome 
perſon who is a truſtee, and being entered 
in a book to be kept for that purpoſe by 
the ſecretary. And the minutes of each 
board and committee are to be ſigned by 
the reſpective chairmen. 


W fubſcriptions to this hoſpital are payable 
in advance, upon the reſpective quarter 
days for the year then to come; letters, 
W igncd by the chairman of every quarterly 
general board, are to be ſent to each ſub- 


to have been three months due, accord- 
Ing to the foregoing reſolution, to remind 
him of ſuch arrear, and to requeſt the 
payment of it. Prom the orders publiſhed 
by the* general board. . 

WEST 


XXI. It having been reſolved that all 


ſeriber whoſe ſubſcription ſhall then appear 
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WrsrMIxs TER market, a very conveniy Wh 
and handſome market in King tree, Wl 
WESTMINSTER ſchool, or Queen's coll, Wi 
Weſtminſter, was founded by Qui 
Elizabeth, in the year 1590, for 4 4 
education of forty boys, who are tag 
claflical learning, and in the beſt many 
prepared for the univerſity. Beſides whan, 
a great number of the ſons of the 
bility and gentry are educated ther, 
which has rendered it one of the great 
ſchools in the kingdom. Inſtead of on 
maſter, and an uſher, as at firſt; ther 
are now an upper and under maſts, 
and five uſhers, who have abcut wii 
young gentlemen under their tui 
Maitland. ; 1 
WESTMORELAND court, 1. Bartholomew 
cloſe, ſo called from the manſion of the 
Earls of Weſtmoreland, formerly fitu1 
there: 2. Noble ſtreet, Foſter lane. 
WesToN's rents, Houndſditch F. 
WesT's gardens, New Gravel Jane +. 
EST SIDE alley, near Tooley ſtreet, South 
Wark. | 
WesT SMITHFIELD, See the article 81 
- FIELD. The epithet Weſt is never vil 
but to diſtinguiſh it from Eaſt Sm 
field. : q 
WesrT. fireet, 1. Soho: 2. Spit 
market. FTI | 
« Wit 
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EYBRIDGE, a village in Surry, four miles 
ſouth-weſt of Hampton Court, took its 
name from a bridge formerly erected 
here over the river Wey. About this vil- 
lage are ſeveral fine ſeats, particularly thoſe 
of the Earls of Poramort and Lincoln. 
The former was beautified by the Counteſs 
of Dorcheſter, in the reign of King James 
II. and has a fine walk of acacia trees, 
which when firſt planted were eſteemed 
great curioſities. Among the advantages 
of the Other, is a nohle terrace walk, 
raiſed ſo high, above the neighbouring 
ground, as to afford a fine proſpect of the 
country and the river. For ſome farther 
account of both theſe ſeats. See Or- 
LANDS and Ham FARM. | 
HALEBONE Court, I. Bow lane, Cheap- 
fide: 2. Little Old N * Lothbury : 
4. Throgmorton ſtreet. 

HART ON's court, 1. Church Yard 
alley T. 2. Holbourn +. 3. Lambeth or 
. hill, Thames ſtreet +. 

HARTON S rents, New Gravel lane +. 
HEATSHEAP alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet, South- 
wark k. 2. Lambeth *. 3. Michael's 28. 
Thames ſtreet &. 

HEEL yard, Stony lane. 

HEELBARROW alley, Roſemary lane. 

uy ELER ſtreet, Lamb ſtrect, Spital- 
eids. 


Ver. . ñ WHEELER's 


WurzrTEk's alley, Old ſtreet +. 


WHETSTER's ground, I, Millbank, Weſtmit 
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WHEELER's lane, St. Olave ſtreet, Soul. 
wark . | 

WHEELER'S yard, Redcroſs ſtreet, Bach. 
can F. 2. Wheeler's lane, Southwark 4 

WHEELWRIGHTS, a Company incorporate 
by letters patent granted by King Charl 
II. in the year 1670, and governed hy 
a maſter, two wardens, and twenty. tua 
aſſiſtants ; but they have neither hall og 
livery. 3 

WHEELWRIGHT yard, Nightingal 
lane F. | 


ſter T. 2. Peter ſtreet . 
WuHeTsToON's park, Lincoln's Inn fields +. 
WuHisTLER's court, Salter's Hall court, $t. 

Swithin's lane T“. 
WurTCcHeR's almſhouſe, ſituated at Tothil 

. fide, Weſtminſter, was founded by Mr. 
George Whitcher, in the year 1683, fi 
ſix poor old people, each of whom arc 
allowed the annual ſum of 51. and 
gown. Maitland, = _. 
Wulrcouz's alley, Great Queen ſtreet f. 
WuiTcoMs's court, Hedge lane, Charing 

Croſs F. | » 
WurTcoms's ſtreet, Hedge lane . 
WuiTEt BALL court, Caſtle ſtreet “. 
Wurre BrAR alley, 1. Kent ſtreet, Soutl- 


wark *. 2, Addle hill “. 3. ay 
| ſttee 
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| firect *. 4. Roſemary lane, Little Tower 

hill *. 5. Whitechapel “*. 

ITE BEAR court, Addle hill * 

Wire BEAR hard, Holiwell ſtreet *. | 
HITECHAPEL, a long and broad ſtreet 

which extends from the north eaſt corner 

of the Minories, to near Mile-end. It 
derived its name from St. Mary's church, 
which was originally a chapel of caſe to 

St, Dunſtan's Stepney, and from its white- 

neſs called the White chapel. 

EV 1 TECHAPEL bars, a little to the weſt of 

Whitechapel church, placed where the 

W liberties of the city end. 

Nurrrcnarzr common, Mile-end. 

HI TECHAPEL court, is a court of record 

belonging to Stepney manor; wherein 

the ſteward of the manor tries actions for 
any ſum, as well as of damage, treſ- 

W pals, Sc. 

WHITECHAPEL field gare, Whitechapel. 

HITECHAPEL market, a conſiderable fleſh 

market conſiſting only of a range of butch- 
ers {hops on the ſouth fide of the ſtreet, 
near the weſt end. 

DV iiTECHAPEL ſchool, was founded by Mr. 
Ralph Davenant, rector of the pariſh of 
dt, Mary Whitechapel, by Mary, his wife, 
and Sarah, her fiſter, in the year 1680: 
and this foundation being greatly aug- 
mented by the charitable benefaction of 

8.2 1000 l. 
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10001. given in the year 1721, by aperſy 
unknown, a maſter receives a {alary , 
3o0l. per annum for teaching of ſixty bo 
as does a miſtreſs 201. for inſtructng 
forty girls. Maitland, 
WulrE Cock alley, Thames ftreet *, 
WulrE court, Peter lane. 
WuH1TECRoss alley, Moorfields. 
WHITECROss ſtreet, Fore ſtreet, Cripplegit 
ſo named from a white croſs which 2. 
ciently ſtood at the upper end of it; 2 
Queen ſtreet, Southwark: 3. Spitalfiels, 
theſe laſt had probably their name fron 
the ſame original. 
WuITE FRIARS, a number of lanes, alley, 
and paſſages extending from the welt ſd I 
of Water lane to the Temple, and from 
Fleet ſtreet to the Thames. It took is 
name from the White Friars, or Carme-f 
lites, who had their houſe in this place 
next to Fleet ſtreet, and their garden pro- 
bably extended from thence to the water 
fide. They were cloathed in white, nd 
having made a vow of poverty lived 
begging. Their convent was founded by 
Sir Richard Gray, Knt. anceſtor to the 
Lord Gray of Codnor in Derbyſhire in the 
year 1241, and was afterwards rebuilt by 
Hugh Courtney, Earl of Devonthire, avout 
the year 1350. In the conventual chuck 
were interred many perſons of _— 
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This convent and its church were ſur- 
rendered to Henry VIII. in the thirtieth 
year of his reign, when they were valued. 
at no more than 261. 78. 3d. and being 
ſoon after pulled down, other houſes were 
built in their room. Maitland. 8 
In the year 1608, the inhabitants ob- 
tained ſeveral liberties, privileges and ex- 
emptions by a charter granted them by 
King James I. and this rendered the place 
an aſylum for inſolvent debtors, cheats, 
and gameſters, who gave to this diſtrict 
the name of Alſatia: but the inconveni- 
ences the city ſuffered from this place of 
refuge, and the riotous proceedings car- 
ried on there, at length induced the legi- 
ſlature to interpoſe; and to deprive them 
of privileges ſo pernicious to the com- 
munity. | | 
Narr FRIARS dock, White Friars. 

WV uiTsE FRIARS fairs, White Friars. 
VHITEHALL, a palace originally built by 
Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, who in 
the year 1243, bequeathed it to the Black 
Friars in Chancery lane, Holbourn, in 
whoſe church he was interred. But in 
1248, theſe friars having diſpoſed of it 
4 to Walter de Grey, Archbiſhop of York, 
he left it to his ſucceſſors, the Archbiſhops 
of that ſee, for their city manſion, and 
hence it obtained the name of York place. 
> Ws. he} However, 
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However, the royal palace at Weſtming, 
* 25 reatly by fire in the reipy « 
Henry VIII. and that Prince having 4 
great inclination for York place, purchiy 
it of Cardinal Wolſey, in the year 1 30, 
Henry had no ſooner obtained the 0 
ſeſſion of this palace than he encloſed he 
park for the accommodation of hy 
palaces, and built the beautiful gate 9 
* the banqueting houſe (which hy 
een lately pulled down) to which he 
added a magnificent gallery, for the x 
commodation of the Royal Family, th 
nobility and great officers of ſtate; fx 
there they ſat to ſee the tournaments pe 
formed in the tiltyard ; and ſoon afterth 
King, who had a greater taſte for pleaſure 
than for elegance of building, ordered; 
tennis court, a cockpit, and bowling green 
to be formed, with other places for dif 
ent kinds of diverſion. 
From this time Whitehal continue 
the royal refidence of the Sovereigns c 
England; and Hentzner in his Tinerari 
fays it was a ſtructure truly royal. an 
it was furniſhed in a peculiar manne 
4 Near this palace, ſays he, are deen! 
e immenſe number of ſwans, who wands 
e up and down the river for ſome mie 
« in great ſecurity; no body daring 
«© moleft, much leſs to kill any of q 
WY, ae, « unde 
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« under the penalty of a conſiderable 
* Re 

In the palace is a library, well ſtored 
« with Greek, Latin, Italian and French [1 
books; and among the reſt, a ſmall one il 
« jn French, upon parchment, in the [ 
« hand writing' of the preſent Queen 
cc Elizabeth thus infcribed : 


« A tres haut & tres puiſſant & redoubte 
& Prince Henry VIII. de ce nom, Roy 

d Angleterre, de France, & d blade, 
Lfenfor de la 1. 


« Hliſabeth ſa tres humble fille gy 
by Jaly & obedience." 


In Engliſh \thus: 


To the moſt high, puiſſant, and re- 
„ doubted Prince, Henry VIII. of the 
« name, King of Eng 1 France and 


Ireland, defender of the faith: 


„Elizabeth, his moſt humble daughter, 
ce health and dener 


al theſe books are bound in velvet of 
different colours, though chiefly red, 
* with claſps of gold and ſilver; ſome 
have pearls, and precious ſtones, ſet in 
© their bindings. 

X 4 e | 
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15 N « II. Two little filver cabine:s of ex. 

| * quilite work, in which the Queen kee 0 

« her paper, and which ſhe uſe; 5 
«© writing boxes. 


* III. The Queen's bed; ingeniouſy 


1 *© compoſed of woods of different colour, 

1 © with quilts of filk, velvet, gold, ſilver 
is | « and embroidery. 

x « IV. A little cheſt ornamented a 
bp cover with pearls, in which the Queen 


te keeps her bracelets, ear - rings, nd 
other things of extraordinary value. 
i « V. Cheitt's paſſion in painted plzk, 
© VI. Portraits; among which ar 
1 Queen Elizabeth at fixteen years of age, 
h « Henty, Richard, Edward, Kings of 
| England; Roſamond, Lucrece, a Gre- 
1 de cian bride, in her nuptial habit; the 

| : te genealogy of the Kings of England; 
* apicture of King Edward VI. repreſent- 
| ing at firit fight ſomething quite de- 
* formed, till by looking through a ſma! 
* hole in the cover, which is put over 
it, you ſee.it in its true proportions; 
the Emperor Charles V. Charles Em- 
* nuel Duke of Savoy, and Catharine of 

e Spain, his wife; Ferdinand Duke of 

Hh * Florence, with his daughters; one ot 
; oa Phitip King of Spain, when he came | 
« into England, and married Mary; 
« Henry VII. Henry VIII. and 5 mo- 

ther; 
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ther; beſides many more of illuſtrious 
« men and women; and a picture of the 
'T ſiege of Malta. 

« VII. A ſmall hermitage, half hid 
in a rock, finely carved in wood. 

« VIII. Variety of emblems, on paper, 
cut in the ſhape of ſhields, with mot- 
toes uſed by the nobility at tilts and 
tournaments, hung up here for a me- 
moral. 

N. Different inſtruments of muſic, 
upon one of which two perſons may 
perform at the ſame time. 

« X. A piece of clock-work, an - 
* thiop riding upon. a rhinoceros, with 
four attendants, who all make their 
: obeiſance, when it ſtrikes the hour; 
theſe are all put into motion by wind- 
ing up the machine.“ 

In ſhort, at the entrance into the park, 
from Whitehall, was this romantic in- 
ſcription, which the honourable Horatio 
Walpole ſuppoſes might allude to Philip 
II. who wooed the Queen after her liſter's 
death, and to the deſtruction of his armada. 


[Tus piſcator tandem ſapit, 
Sed infelix Actæon ſemper preceps. 

Calla virge facil? miſeretur ; 
Sed patent Dea ſcelus ulciſcitur. 
Pra: canibus, exemplum juvenibus, 

Gas dedecus, pereat Actæon. N 
Cura cædtibus, chara martatibus, ſuis ſecuritas, 
Vidat Diana. 
Thus 


[ 34 rel 
N | + Thus engliſhed: 


by The fiſherman who has been wounded, ler- 
K though late, to beware; " 
F . But the unfortunate Actæon always preſſes on, 
i | The chaſte virgin naturally pitied ; 

| | But the powerful goddeſs revenged the wrong. 


4 Let Actæon fall a prey to his dogs, 
Ns | 8 An example to youth, 

& | A diſgrace to thoſe that belong to him! 
x - — May Diana live the care af heaven; 
1 'The delight of mortals; | 

The ſecurity of thoſe that belong to her 
Hentzner*s journey into Engl. 


But to proceed, in the reign of R 
James I. the old banquetting houſe, wh 


: | was then uſed for public entertainment 
1 being much decayed; that Prince forme 
if the defign of pulling down the whal 
| palace of Whitehall, and erecting init 
„ room an edifice worthy the Kings of Eng 
1 land: a moſt noble plan was aQuil 


drawn for that purpoſe, by the celebrate 
Inigo Jones, and this plan being finiſhe: 
the old banquetting houſe was demoliſhed 
and the preſent elegant ſtructure erect 
if m its room. This was to have been de 
| | a ſmall part of the intended work; 
it was all that was performed; and d 

old palace continued ſtill the reſidence 

our Kings, till it was deſtroyed by i 
448 in 1697 : and has never yet been revu 
i See the article BANTQUETTING Hor 
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As this was eſteemed the principal | 
palace, and that of St. James's only an 
additional, though there have been long | | | 
no remains of it left, and there are ſeveral | 
houſes of the nobility and other buildings i 
ſcattered about. the place where it ſtood, |! 
it is ſtill conſidered in the fame light; If 
the great offices are kept in ſome of theſe L 
detached edifices, and all public buſinels Fi 
is ſtill dated from Whitehall. I" 
DV iTE HALL gate, The gate here repre- | 
ſented and the Houſe adjoining have ſince | 
the engraving this print been pulled down 
to render the ſtreet more ſpacious and i 
convenient. It belonged, as was obſerved | 
in the preceding article, to the old palace | 
of Whitehall, and was built by Henry ll 
VIII. from a deſign of Hans Holbein the = | 
celebre d painter. Here were on each 
ſide four buſtos in front with ornamented 
mouldings round them of baked clay in _=_ 
proper colours, and glazed in the manner 1 
of delf ware, which Has preſerved them | 
intire to this time, whereas the feſtoons 
of ſtone in the banquetting houſe, which 
was built much later, are ſo corroced as to 
be ſcarce intelligible. 
WHITEHALL fa Whitehall. - 
WIITE HART alley, Leadenhall gierte. 25. 
WurrEæ HART buildings, the 8 
Drury lane ®, 
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Wirt Hart court, 1. Barnaby tree; i: 


2. Bilbopigute ſtreet without ®, 3. Nu 
Fay 4. Caſtle ſtreet, Leiceſter Fels“ 
. Cat alley, Long lane, Smithfielq * ; 
Lexdcatall freer ©, 7. Old ſtreet ?. 
Whitechapel “. | 
WIITE HakT inn yord, in the Borough? 
WurT= HART ane, Broadway, Weſtmiſtert 
Write HaRxr rw, 1. Baker's row *, , 
Bell lane *. 3. Hackney road “. 
WIITE H nir, Lambeth k. 
WRITE HART freet, 1. Kent ſtreet, Scud. 
wark 2. Warwick lane, Newgate ſtreet? 
Write HarT yard, 1. Barnaby firs, 
Southwark. 2. Broad way, Weſtin. 
ſter ®. 3. Charterhouſe lane, by Hicks 
hall E. = Drury lane *. 5. Fore ſtree:“. 
6. Gracechurch ſtreet x. 7. Iflington?, 
8. Long Acre ®. 9. Lower Eaſt Smith 
field . 10. Newington Butts *.- 11, 
Whitecroſs ſtreet *. 
Waite HinpD cert, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet, 
without *. 2. Coleman ftreet ©. 
Waite HIN PD yard, Hoxton “. 
WuriTE HoRN court, near new Gravel lane“. 
Wurrr Horse alley, 1. Arundel ſtreet n 
the Strand ®. 2. Barnaby ſtreet Scutt- 
wark . 3. Chick lane, Smithfield *. 4 
Cowcroſs, near Smithfield . F. Fer- 
church ſtreet ®. 6. Fleet market *. 7. 


Great Eaſtcheap *. 8. near Guy of Wa. 


- Wick 
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wick court, Upper ground, Southwark x. 

g. St. John ſtreet, Smithfe!d *. ro .Kent 

treet, Southwark . 11. Turnmill ſtrect“. 
VurrE HoRsE court, 1. Addle Hill “. 

2. Barnaby ſtreet . 3. Borough. 4. Fore 

ſtreet . 5. Kent ſtreet. 6. King fireet, 

Weſtminſter ®. 7. Roſemary lane . 8. 

Whitecroſs ſtreet “. | 

Vinre HoRsE zun meal market, near Hol- 
bourn *. 

Vmrr HoRSE 7222 yard, St. Margaret's hill, 
Southwark “. 

Vuire HoRSE lane, 1. Mile End Old Towns. 

2. White horſe ſtreet, Ratcliff *. 

ITE HoRSE faſ/age, Great Swallow ftreet®. 

VaiTe HORSE AHreet, 1. Hide Park road *. 

2. Queen ſtreet . 3. Ratcliff ®. 

Vaite Horse yard, 1. Alderſgate *. 2. 

Blackman ftreet, Southwark 3. Berry 

ſtreet ?. 4. Chiſwell ftreet®. 5. Coleman 


Lincoln's Inn fields *. S. Eaſt Smithfield *. 
9. Fan's alley, Goſwell ſtrect ®. 10. Fetter 
lane, Fleet ftreet®. 1 1. Iſlington road, St. 
John's ſtreet ®. 12. Kent ſtreet, South- 
wars . 13. King ſtreet, Oxford fireet *. 
14. London wall . 15. Love lane®. 16. 
Lower Eaſt Smithfield . 17. Pear Tree 
ſtꝛcet, Brick lane, Old ftreet E. 18. Picca- 
cu. y *. 19. Pickax ſtreet ®. 20. Ratcliff 
Highway s. 21. Roſemary lane, Little 

Tower 


ſtreet . 6. Drury lane *. 7. Duke's ſtreet, 


_ 2 * 
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WnI TE Liox alley, Birching lane , Cornhill* 
Write Lion court, 1. Addle hill, Thang 


WIVjITE Ros alley, Whitecroſs ſtreet, Crip 
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Tower hill “. 22. Seething lane, Tong 
ſtreet x. 23. Upper Ground ſtreet, South. 
wark *. 


WHITEHOUSE'S court, St. Thomas's [tree 
Southwark +. 


FS co 


4 
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ſtreet F. 2. Barbican, Alderſgate ſtreets, 
3- Barnaby ſtreet, Southwark ®. » 4. Birch 
ing lane . 5. Bloſſom's ſtreet, Nor 
Falgate . 6. Broad ſtreet by the al 
end of Throgmorton ſtreet *. 7. (x, 
penter's yard, London wall “. A Charts 
houſe lane, near Smithfield: *, 9. Cam 
hill *. 10. Fleet ſtreet *. II. Ne 
ſtreet: 12. Newtoners lane: 13. Pet 
coat lane, Whitechapel *. 14. in th 
Savoy. 15. Throgmorton ſtreet, Lob 
bury *.,, 16. Tower ſtreet *. 
Wuirtz LION rect, 1. Norton Falgate, h 
Shoreditch *. 2. St. George's Fields“ 
3. Rag Fair *. 
WuiTEt Lion wharf, Thames ſtreet“. 
WriTe LION yerd, 1. Barnaby ſtreet, Soul 
wark “. 2. Narrow ſtreet, Limehouk* 
3. Norton Falgate . 4. Upper Shad 
well K. 


99 — 
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plegate *. 
WII TIE Ros court, Coleman ſtreet“. 
Wirz row, Bell lane, Spitalfields. 
Wurz 


1TENING ground, near Maiden lane: 2. 
Morgan's lane, Southwark. | 
ul E SWAN coach yard, Blackman ſtreet *; 
a1TE SWAN court, Newgate ſtreet “. 
UTE SWAN fairs, near Thames ſtreet *. 
'41TE SWAN yard, Shoreditch“. 
VarTz's alley, 1. Bond's ſtables, by Fetter 
lane +. 2. St. Catharine's court, St. Ca- 
tharine's- T. 3. Chancery lane T. 4. Be- 
tween Swan alley, and Great Bell alley, 
Coleman ſtreet T. 5. Holbourn +. 6. 
Little Moor fields +. 7. Long ditch, 
Weſtminſter +. 8. Middle Moor fields +. 
T E's court, Vine yard, St.Olave's ſtreet þ. 


ſtreet, Southwark +. | 

BITE'S rents, Fore ſtreet, Limehouſe +. 

aiTE's row, Baker's row +. | | 
HTE'S Hreet, 1, Blackman ſtreet 1. 2. 
Houndfditch +. 3. Rotherhith +. 4. 
Horſelydown +. 5. Pelham ſtreet, Spital- 
fields T. 0 
mTE'S yard, 1, Eaſt Smithfield +. 2. 
Green walk, Southwark +. 3. Lamb 
alley T. 4. Roſemary lane . 5. White- 
croſs ſtreet T. 35 


near Tooley ſtreet, Southwark T. 
HTTAL'S rents, Long lane . : 
HITTINGTON's ALMSHOUSE, Sir Richard 
Whittington ſeveral times Mayor of this 
| City, 


aiTE's ground, Crucifix lane, Barnaby 


HTING'S alley, 1. Morgan's lane T. 2. 
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n Wy nee Smihg 
. WioMoRB frreet, - Wellbeck». ſtreet, ne: 


WILD court, Great "Wild ſtreet . 
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city, about the year 1413, founded if 
college on the north fide of the church 
of St. Michael Pater Noſter, for a maſt; 
four fellows, clerks, choriſters, Gc. th. 
gether with an almſhouſe for thirteen poor 
men; one of Whom to be tutor, with 4 
* alary of + 1s. 4 d. per week, and: the 
twelve others Is. 2 d. each, with neceſ. 
ſary proviſions: The college was diffolveq 
by act of parliament 1n«the reign of Ed. 
ward VI. but the almſnouſe ſituated upon 
1 College hill ſtill remains under the dirce- 
tion of the mercers £ompany; who, be. 
ſides a handſome room for the uſe of each 
of the penſioners, allow them 38. 10! 
per week, and the men every third yea 
coats and.breeches,: and the women, wha 
are now alſo admitted, dare gown: and 
petticoats. SS0W'S Su 
Wwons' $'NEsT, Harrow: ©: corner ||. 
WICEKHAM 's court, Great Wild ſtreet +. 
WIDEGATE alley, Biſhopſgate ſtreet without 
WIGAx's caurt, Church lane; Limchouſe T4 
WIOAx's Key, Thames ſtreet f. 


1 
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field . 
WIOGMORE cm Aab fields. 


Marybone fields. 
Wir pars wharf, Cock bill Ratclif + 


. WI1LDERY 
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WILD rRNESss Jane, Saliſbury court Fleet . 
W1LDERNESS 70W, Chelſea. 
W1.p-G600sE alley, Thames ſtreet “. 
WI pos paſfage, Druty lane +. 8 
WIVp's Tents, Long lane Southwragk+. 
WILLIAMus's court, New Gravel lane T. 
D, WiLLIAMS'S LIBRARY, in Redcroſs 
ſtreet, Cripplegate, for the uſe of the 
diſſenting miniſters, of the preſbyterian, 
independant and baptiſt perſualions, was 
founded by Daniel Williams, D. D. a 
preſbyterian divine, who in 1711, among 
other conſiderable legacies, bequeathed 
his valuable collection of books and 
manuſcripts for the above purpoſe, with 
a handſome ſalary for a librarian and a 
houſekeeper, in purſuance of his will a 
neat building was erected in Redceroſs 
ſtreet, with a genteel apartment for the 
librarian, "Sc. and a ſpacious room capa- 
ble of containing 40,000 volumes. The 
original library - bas been augmented by 
many thouſand volumes preſented to it. 
This library is under 'the direction of 
twenty-three truſtees, fourteen of whom 
are miniſters, and nine of them lay gen- 
tlemen; but all of the preſbyterian deno- 
mination: with a ſecretary and a ſteward, 
In this library is a regiſter, wherein 
parents may enter the birth of their chil- 
dren. This is of the eue uſe to the 
Vor. I. OR 1 
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Wien rraæx 8 e a Jolm's tree Smitt 
. WreMoRs Atreet, Wellbeck ſtreet, 4 


Wi court, Great Wild ſtreet ＋. 


city, about the year 1413, founded {4 
college on the north fide of the church 
of St. Michael Pater Noſter, for a maſt; 
four fellows, clerks, choriſters, Gc. 1, 
gether with an almſhouſe for thirteen Poor 
men; one of whom to be tutor, with 

. Glary of 1s. 4 d. per week, and the 

twelve others Is. 2 d. each, with nece( 

ſary proviſions. The college was diſſolved 
by act of parliament in the reign of Ed. 
ward. VI. but the alm@iouſe ſituated Upon 

* College hill ſtill remains under the direc. 

tion of the mercers company; who, be. 

ſides a handſome room for the uſe of each 

of the penſioners, allow them 38. 10d 
per week, and the men every third ye 
coats and.breeches,: and the women, bd 
are now alſo admitted, have; gon 2nd 

» - petticoats->. * wS/0W $ Su 

Wunonn 's'NEsT, Harrow corner . 

Wick HAu's court, Great Wild ſtreet f. 

WI Dr ATR alley, Biſhopſgate ſtreet without 

WIGAx's caurt, Church lane; banc 

WioAx's Key, Thames ſtreet . 


field ++. - 


Wromons eme Aube fields. 


Marybone fields. 
Wir pav's wharf, Cock bill Ratclif f. 
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W1LDERNESS Jane, Saliſbury court Fleet e. 
WILDERNESS rot, Chelſea. 
WII b-GOOsE alley, Thames ſtreet “. 
WiLD's paſſage, Druty lane +. k 
VitD's rents, Long lane Southaragkot: 
WILLIAMs's court, New Gravel lane . 
D WILLIAMs's LIBRARY, in Redcroſs 
ſtreet, Cripplegate, for the uſe. of the 
diſſenting miniſters, of the preſbyterian, 
independant and baptiſt perſualions, was 
founded by Daniel Williams, D. D. a 
preſbyterian divine, ho in 1711, among 
other conſiderable legacies, bequeathed 
his valuable collection of books and 
manuſcripts for the above purpoſe, with 
a handſome ſalary for a librarian and a 
houſekeeper, in purſuance of his will a 
neat building was erected in Redcxoſs 
ſtreet, with a genteel apartment for the 
librarian, Cc. and a ſpacious room -capa- 
ble of containing 40,000 volumes. The 
original library bas been augmented by 
many thouſand volumes preſented to it. 
This library is under the direction of 
twenty-three truſtees, fourteen of whom 
are miniſters, and nine of them lay gen- 
tlemen ; but all of the preſbyterian deno- 
mination : with a ſecretary and a ſteward, 
In this library is a regiſter, wherein 
parents may enter the birth of their chil- 
dren, This is of the greater uſe to the 
VoL. VI. | Y bs di. 
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. diflenters, as few or none of the difſentng 
meeting houſes have any regiſter of chi 
tenings, and as a great body of them dh 

not allow of the baptiſing of infants. Here 
alſo are ſome curioſities, as an E 
mummy, and a glaſs baſon, which hal 
the water wherewith Queen Elizabeth! 
WAS baptized. This laſt is kept in ab» 
whereon is fixed a paper that ſhews bon 
this baſon came into the poſſeſſion of the 
managers of the library. 

WilIIIAus's rents, Millbank, Weſtmiatter 
Horſe ferry +. 

WIiLL1FRIÞP's en Shad Thames, Horley 
down 

WiLtLow ſtreet, Bankſide, Southwark 7. 

WIILOW-TRERE alley, 1. Nightingale lane: 
2, Wapping dock T. 

W1tLoW-TREE core, 1. Charter Haaf 
lane . 2. Lower Shadwell 7 

W1rLow-TREE yard, Maudin' $ a} 1 

Wirtsox's alley, Fore ſtreet, Lambeth -. 

W1irsoN's court, Roſemary lane, Lit 
Tower hill >. - 

W:rrTsSHIRE une, faſt Smithfield. 

WIMBLETON, a village in Surrey, thre 

miles ſouth of Putney. church, when 
Ethelbert King of ode was defeated | 
a battle by Ceaulin the Weſt Saxon. 
the year 568. Wimbleton houſe ſtand 
about half: a mile ſouth from the 8 
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on Wimbleton common; it was built 
by Sir Thomas Cecil, fon of the Lord 


Treaſurer Burleigh, in the year 1588, | 
and was afterwards General 3 8, 


who had here the fineſt flower garden in 
England. The manor of Wimbleton was 


purchaſed by Sarah Churchill, Ducheſs 


Dowager of Malborough, who left it to 
the late John Spencer, Eſq; brother to 
the late Duke of Marlborough, together 
with a fine ſeat ſhe built here, which is 
adorned with a grand terrace walk, that 


extends from the houſe to the ſeat of Sir 


Abraham Janfien, Bart. and has a fine 
proſpe& to the ſouth. Wimbleton com- 
mon or heath which is ſuppoſed to be as 
high as Hampſted heath, is about a mile 
each way, = 1s adorned on the fides 


| with ſeveral handſome feats. 

VIMPLE neus, Wimple ſtreet. 

Vinrr Hreet, Henrietta ſtreet. 
VINCHESTER Court, Monkwell ſtreet, near 


Cripplegate. 


VINCHESTER ſtreet, 1. by Broad ſtreet, ſo 
called from the Manſon houſe of the Earls 


ot Wincheſter there, built by Sir William 
vaviet Knt. created Earl of Wilts, and 
Marquis of Wincheſter, Lord High Trea- 
ſurer of England in the reign of Edward 
VI. Maztland. 2. St. Mary Overies, from 
de palace of the Biſhops of Wincheſter. 
12 la 
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In its neighbourhood were the bent 
ſtews under the juriſdiction of the Biſhq 
whence the common proſtitutes wer 
called Wincheſter geefe. Maitland. Th: 
name of ftews was given to lewd heut 
from the fiſhponds near this place. 

WixcnesTER' yard, "Wincheſter ftreet, d 
Mary Ovens. © 
WixcLE court, Pallmall. * 
Wixptrow's cburt, Black Friars T. 
Wixpwitt aer. 1. St. Margaret's bil. 
2, Whitechapel . 
WIN DNT I Ile of Dogs, ſo ck 
from windmills chere. 
WiN DNlrt court, 1. Coleman ſtreet :. 
Pie corner, near —— 3˙* Stn 
| Wii Drei Bill, 1. Faden ne 2. Leather 
ane, Holbourn: J. near U Monr- 
25, This laſt hill was raiſed by abo 
3 cart loads of human bones 
from” St. Paul's Charnel bore 
there in the year 1549, = 
- mow after covered. with fireet d 
"ho city, the place was converity 
ay ſtall, whereby the ground v 
EE that - three” "windmills \ 
eel upon it, - whenee" it 3 
Stent name. Maittand.” 
Ort. Hitr row, Upper Moorficks 
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WixpMILL fireet, 1. Haymarket: 2. Tot- 
tenham Court road. | 

WixDMILL yard, Coleman ſtreet · ll 

\W1xps0R, ſo called from its winding ſhore, | 
is a pleaſant, and well inhabited borough, | | 
twenty-three miles from London, agree- | 
ably ſituated on the ſouth bank of the | 
Thames, in the midſt of delightful vallies. | 
Its charch is a ſpacious: ancient building 1 
ſituated in the High ſtreet of the town, [ 
in which is alſo. the town houſe, a neat i 
regular edifice. built in 1686, and ſup- | 
ported with columns and arches of Port- 
land ſtone; at the north end is placed in | 
2 niche the ſtatue of Queen Anne, in her [ 
royal "robes, with the globe and other =_ 
regulia; and underneath,” in the freeze ö 
of the entahlature of the leſſer columns 
and arches, is * n inſcription in 
gold letters: 

AN Ane i vi- 5 
} ö 3 


Arte tua, f ſculptar,; non oft ft imuabilis Axxa; 


ANNE vir fextpere ® ſcube Dean 
2 Pretore. | 


And in Pat: A 4 ks ſouth Gde is 
the ſtatue of Prince George of Denmark, 
ber Majeſty's. royat conſort, in a Roman 
military habit, and underneath is the 
following e | 
2 Serentſ- 


95 
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f Sereni Li P rin ö 1 
GEORGIA e Daniz, 
Heroi omni ſæculo venerando, 
Chriſtophorus Wren, Arm. 
Poſuit. MDCC XIII. 


In the area, underneath the town hall de 


market is kept every Saturday and 


plentifully ſupplied with corn, meat, 66, 
and all other proviſions. 
Beſides the caſtle, the chief ornamex 


of the place; many gentlemen of fortus: 


and family conſtantly reſide in the tom 
and its neighbourhood. The Duke d 
St. Albans has a handſome large houſe « 


| the eaſt part of the town, with pleafut 


gardens that extend to the park: and u 
the ſcuth fide of the town is Sir Edwad 


Walpole's houſe, a neat regular edifice 


with large gardens beautifully laid out a 
defigned ; where Marſhal Belliſle rendel 
for ſome time while a priſoner in England, 
during the laſt War. | 


WixpsoR CasTLE, the moſt delightil 


lace of our Sovereigns, was firſt built bil 


William the Conqueror ſoon after tis 


being eſtabliſhed on the throne of tis 
kingdom, on account of. its pleaſant 2nd 
Healthful fituation, and as a place of {cc 
rity ; it was greatly improved by Henry 
who added many additional building 


and ſurrounded the whole with a ſtrong 


wall. Our fucceeding Monarchs rede 
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4 the ſame caſtle, till King Edward III. 


St. George's chapel; incloſed the whole with 
a ſtrong wall or rampart of ſtone, and inſti- 
tuted the moſt noble order of the garter. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that Wil- 
liam of Wickham, afterwards Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, was principally employed by 


when he had finiſhed it, he cauſed this 


towers: | 

Tuis MADE WICKHAM. 

which being .reported to the King, as if 
that prelate had aſſumed to himſelf the 
honour of building this caſtle, that Biſhop 
would probably . have fallen under his 
Majeſty's diſpleaſure, had he not readily 


building had made bim great in the favour 
of his Prince; and had occaſioned his 
being raiſed to his preſent high ſtation. 


made to the caſtle, by ſeveral of our 
Monarchs, particularly by Edward IV. 
Henry VII. Henry VIII. Elizabeth, and 
Charles II. This laſt Prince ſoon after 
the reſtoration, entirely repaired the caſtle, 


= 7 plunder 


cauſed the ancient building to be taken 
down; erected the preſent ſtately caſtle, and 


Edward III. in building this caſtle, and 


doubtful ſentence to be cut on one of the 


aſſured his royal mafter, that he meant it 
only as an acknowledgment, that this 


Great additions were in ſucceeding times 


and though it had ſuffered greatly by 
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| plunder and rapine, in the — time 
of national diſorder, he 'reftored it to n 
ancient ſplendor, As that Prince uſualh 
kept his court there during the ſumme 
bo ſeaſon, he 
n worthy the royal rendence; he entire 


* the face of the upper court; be 


regular, richly 
and beautiful paintings, 2 ercfted | 


_ whole was compleatedd· bs 219 : 
rated from the lower ward 


ſtrength, and the happy union that {> 


ſpared no expence in render 


the windows and made then 
furniſhed the royal apart. 
ments, and had them decorated with larg 


en 


large inc of arms. 
In ſhort, King Charles II. leſt little n 
be done 10 the caſtle except ſome ads. 
ings in the apartments, which 
were added dy his' ſucceſſors James I. 
and William III. in whoſe: ge -the 


This ſtately and venetable caſtle is '& 

| vided into two--courts or iwnds,with 2 
large round tower between them cli 

the middle ward, it being formerly icy 
by a ſtrong 
wall and draw. bridge. Therhole con- 
tains above twelet actes of land, and by 
many towers and batteties for its defens:: 
but length of time have abated ther 


fiſts detwycen the Prince and people. 15 
made it unneceſſary to keep the thei keith 
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The caſtle ĩs ſituated upon a- high hill, 


which riſes by a gentle aſcent, and en- 


joys 2 moſt delightful proſpect around it, 


in the front is | wide and extenſive vale, 


adorned with. cru fields and meadows, 


ſmooth water oß the Thames running 
through it, and behind ãt are every where 
hills covered with woods, as if dedicated 
by nature, for game and hunting- 
On the declivity of the hill ĩs a fine ter- 
race faced with a rampatt of free: ſtone, 
1870 feet in length; This may juſtly be 
ſaid to be one of the. nobleſt walks in 
Europe, both Wit reſpect to the ſtrength 
and grandeur of the building, and the fine 
and extenſite preſpect over the Thames 
of the adjacent , country, ond every fide, 
where from the variety of ſine villas ſcat- 
tered about, nature and art ſeem to vie 
with each other in 5 beauty. 7-23 _ 
From this; terrace you enter a beauti- 
ful park, which ſurrounds the palace, and 
is called the little or houſe park, to 
diſtinguiſu it from another adjoining, 
which is of a much larger extent; This 
little park is four miles an excumference, 
and ſurraunded Hy as briek wall. The 
turf is of the moſt. beautiful green, and 
it is adorned with many ſhady walks ; 
eſpecially that called Qꝝeen Elizabeth's, 
1 which 
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extended proſpect over the Thames, and 
the ſame beautiful and well cultivate; 
country. The park is well ſtocked with 


lodge at the farther end is a delightfy 
upper court is a ſpacious and re 


and hall, on the fouth and the-& 
- fides are the royal apartments, thoſe ci 
the Prince of Wales, and the great off. 
- cers of ſtate, and in the centre of the 
area is an equeſtrian ſtatue: in copper of 


Cæſars, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal, 2. 


W..-3 IN 


which, on the ſummer evenings is fte. 
quented by the beſt company. A 1. 
plain on the top of the hill was made 
level for bowling in the reign of Kin 
Charles II. and from hence is the lit 


deer and other game, and the keeper; 


habitation. 
But to return to the caſtle. In th: 


ſquare, containing on the north fide the 
royal apartments, and St. George's chape 


King Charles II. in the habit of one ofthe 


dorned with various kinds of fruit, fiſh, 
ſhipping and other ornaments. On the ealt 
fide is the following inſcription on a fhiels: 


5 SECUNDO. 
Optemo, © 
Deamins ſus dementiffuns. 
Tobias Ruftat _ 

| Dedit et Dedicavit, 
Anno Domini MpcLxxx. 
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The Round..tower, which forms the 
weſt fide of this upper court, contains the 
Governor's apartments. * It 1s built on the 
higheſt part. of the mount, and there is 
an aſcent to it by a large flight of ſtone 
ſteps: theſe apartments are ſpacious and 
noble, and among the reſt is a guard 
room or magazine of arms. King Charles 
II. began to face this mount with brick, 
but onlv compleated that part next the 
court. i 

The Lower court is larger than the 
other, and is in a manner divided into 


two parts by St. George's chapel, which 


ſtands in the centre. On the north, or 
inner ſide are the ſeveral houſes and apart- 
ments of the Dean and canons of St. 
George's chapel, with thoſe of the minor 
canons, clerks and other officets ; and on 
the ſouth and weſt ſides of the outer part, 
are the houſes of the poor knights of 
Windſor. In this court are alſo ſeveral 
towers belonging to the officers of the 
crown, when the court is at Windſor, 
and to the officers of the order of the 
garter. ne 

The royal apartments are on the north 
ſide of the Upper court, and are uſually 


termed the Star building, from a ſtar 


and garter in gold in the middle of the 
ſtructure, on the out fide next the terrace. 


The 
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The entrance into the en; 

through a handſome veſtibule, ſupper: 
5 1 of the Ionic order, with fon- 
1 antique buſtos in ſeveral niches; fron 
| 


hence you to the great ace 
which is finely painted with ſeren 


1 fabulous ſtories frem Ovid's. Metane. 
1 ; phboſes: In the dome Phaeton ö R. 
[ . preſented defiring Apollo to grant tin MW 
| leave to drive the chariot of the ſun; © 
large compartments on the ſtaircaſe, 2: 
the transformation of -- Phacton's fit 
into r_ trees, wih this infcri 
: Magni tamen exerdit Aut; and Cycas 
cha into a ſwan In ſeveral pert 
. of. thecieling are repreſented the ſigns d 

| che Zodiac ſupported by the winds, wih 
"baſkets of flowers beautifully diſpoſei: 

at the corners are the four Elements ez 
expreſs d by a variety of figures. - Au 
| ds allo — with Der nymphs a 
'Y waiting, giving water to her horkes. l 
! ſeveral parts of the ſtaircaſe are the bgurs 
- of Mafic, is; Dyloring and the other ſciencs. 
| | The whole is deautifolly : diſpoſed 20 
| - heightened with — from tas 
ſtaitcaſe yu have à view of the beck 

ſtairs painted with? the Boar Mele 

And Atalanta. 

| 1. Haeing aſcended the Naiccaſe, 5 
| | eater firſt Ho. chant 
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which is compleatly furniſhed with guns, 
piſtols, bayonets, pikes, ſwords, Gc. 
beautifully ranged and diſpoſed into vari- 
ous forms, as the ſtar and garter, the 
royal cypher, and other ornaments. On 
the cieling is Britannia in the perſon of 
Queen Catharine of Portugal, conſort to 
King Charles II. ſeated on a globe, bearing 
the arms of England and Portugal, with 
the four grand diviſions of the earth 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, 
attended by deities, making their ſeveral 
offetings. On the outer part of this 
beautiful group, are the ſigns of the 
Zodiac, and in different parts of the 
cieling are Minerva, Mars, | Venus, and 
other heathen deities, with Zephyrs, Cu- 
pids, and other embelhſtimnents properly 
diſpoſed; over the chimney is a portrait 
back, by -Dahl; with a vieys of ſhipping 
by Vandewell+ 1+; Save nue 
II. You next enter the Queen's pre- 
lence chamber, Where Queen Cathatine 
is repreſented attended by Religion, Pru- 
dence, - Fortitude and other Virtues: ſhe 
is under a eurtain ſpread by Time, and 
ſupported by Zephyrs, while Fame ſounds 
the happineſs of Britain; below, Juſtice 
is driving away Envy, Sedition, and other 
evit genii.- The room is hung with 
K tapeſtry, 


= WIN 
tapeſtry, | containing the hiſtory of th 


| | beheading of St. Paul, and the perf, 
i tion of the primitive Chriſtians; and: 
| dorned with the pictures of Judith 
| Holofernes, by Guido Reni; a Magda, 
| | by Sir Peter Lelly; and a Prometheus h 


young Paima. 


. III. On entering the Queen's audieg 
1 chamber, you ſee the cieling painted yih 


0 Britannia in the perſon of Queen Calbe 
iN a rine, in a carr drawn by ſwans to te 
temple of Vutge, attended by Flo 

Ceres, Pomona, Sc. with other decon- 

tions heightened with gold. The cancy 

is of fine Engliſh velvet, fet up by Quen 

Anne; and the tapeſtry was made x 

Coblentz in Germany, and preſented v 

King Henry VIII. The pictures hung 


| in this room, are, a Magdalen by mo. 
| light, by Carracci; St. Stephen ſtoned, ly 


3 Rotterman; and Judith and Holofernes, . 
| | Guido Reni. l 
| IV. On the cieling of the ball rom 
= King Charles II. is repreſented ging 
1 freedom to Europe by the figures d 
| Perſeus and Andromeda; on the {uct 
| of Perſeus is inſcribed Perſeus Brits 
nicus, and over the head of Andromed 
is wrote Europe Liberata, and Mars % 
tended by the. celeſtial deities, offers Ul 
olive branch. On the coving of this chan 
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ber is the ſtory of Perſeus and Andro- 
meda, the four ſeaſons, and the ſigns of 
the Zodiac, the whole heightened with 
gold. The tapeſtry, which was made at 
Bruſſels, and ſet up by King Charles II. 
| repreſents the ſeaſons of the year; and the 
room is adorned with the following pic- 


tures, the Roman Charity, after Tintoret; 


Duns Scotus, by Spagnoletto ; a Madona, 
by Titian; Fame, by Palmegiani, the 
Arts and Sciences, alſo by Palmegiani; and 
Pan and Syrinx by Stanick. 5 

V. The next room you enter is the 
Queen's drawing room, where on the 
cieling is painted the aſſembly of the gods 
and goddeſſes, the whole intermixed with 


cupids, flowers, Cc. and heightened with 


gold. The room is hung with tapeſtry 
repreſenting the twelve months of the 


year, and adorned with the pictures of 


Lot and his daughters, after Angelo; Lady 
Digby, wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, by Van- 
dyke; a fleeping Venus, by Pouſſin; a 
family in the character of Mark Anthony 
and Cleopatra, by de Bray; a Spaniſh 


family, after Titian; and a flower piece 


by Varelſt. . PN): 

VI. In the Queen's bed chamber, the 
bed of ſtate is rich flowered velvet made 
in Spitalfields, by order of Queen Anne, 
and the tapeſtry, which repreſents the 

1 | harveſt 
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by Poyntz. The cieling is painted x; 
the ſtory of Diana and e 9 
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who is ſaid to have lived to vi 5 


harveſt ſeaſon, was alſo made at Londy 


room is adorned with the pictures of 4 
Holy family, by Raphael; Herod's creely 
by Giulio Romano; and Judith and H 
lofernes, by Guido. | 
VII. The next is the room of Beaule 
ſo named from the portraits of the mu 
celebrated beauties in the reign of Kin 
Charles II. they are fourteen in nume. 
viz. Lady Offory, the Ducheſs of Some 
ſet, the Ducheſs of Cleveland, Lady 
mont, the Counteſs of Northumberlad 
the Ducheſs of Richmond, Lady Bina 
Mrs. Middleton, Lady: Denham and te 
faſter, Lady Rocheſter, Lady Sunderlad| 
Mrs. Dawſon, and Mrs. Knott. Thek 
are all original paintings drawn to gre 
perfection by Sir Peter Lelly. 
VIII. In the Queen's drefling toom 
the following portraits, Queen Henriet 
Maria, wife to King Charles I. Quee 
, When a child, and Queen Ca 
rine; theſe three are all done by Vandyx: 
the Duchejs of Vork, mother to Cue 
Mary and Queen Anne, by Sir Peter Le) 
In this room is a cloſet wherein if 
ſeveral paintings, and in particular 
portrait of the Counteſs of Demon 
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. few days of an hundred and fifty 
vears of age; alſo a portrait of Eraſmus 
and other learned men. In this cloſet is 
Ikewiſe the banner of France annually de- 
livered on the ſecond of Auguſt by the 
Duke of Marlborough, by which he holds 
Blenheim houſe built at Woodſtock in 
Oxfordſhire in the reign of Queen Anne, 
as 2 national reward to that great General 
for his many glorious victories over the 
French. IN 

IX. You are next conducted into Queen 
Elizabeth's or the picture gallery, which 
is richly adorned with the following paint- 
ings: King James I. and his Queen, 
whole lengths; by Vanſomer ; Rome in 
flames, by Giulio Romano; a Roman 
family, by Titian; the Holy family, after 
Raphael; Judith and Holofernes, by Tin- 

Wtorct ; a night piece, by Skalkin; the pool 
of Betheſda, by Tintoret; a portrait of 
Charles VI. Emperor of Germany, by 


Wing their offerings to Chriſt, by Paulo 


Perſeus and Andromeda, by Schiavone; 
Aretine and Titian, by Titian; the Duke 
of Glouceſter, a whole length by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; Prince George of Den- 
mark, a whole length by Dahl; King 
Vol. VI. 82 F 


Sir Godfrey Kneller z the wiſe men mak- - 


Veroneſe; two uſurers, an admired piece, 


by the famous . blackſmith of Antwerp "OR 


Henry 
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Arthur, and his two ſiſters, the child 


Henry VIII. by Hans Holbein; Vary 
nelli, an Italian ſtatuary, by Correggn 
the founders of different orders in þ 
Romiſh church, by Titian and Remhryy 
a rural piece in low life, by Baſt 
a fowl piece, by Varelſt; the battle; 
Spurs near Terevaen in France, in 1; 
by Hans Holbein; two views of Wind 
caſtle, by Woſterman, and two tal 
markets, by Michael Angelo, In this ro 
is alſo a curious amber cabinet, preſented 
the King of Pruſſia to Queen Caroline. 

There is here likewiſe Queen Carolind 
china cloſet, filled with a great variety 
curious china elegantly diſpoſed, and th 
whole room is finely gilt and ornamented 
over the chimney are the pictures of Pra 
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of King Henry VII. by Holbein; a 
in this cloſet is alſo a fine amber cabin 
preſented to Queen Anne, by Dr. Rob 
ſon, Biſhop of London, and plenipotenti 
at the congreſs of Utrecht, 
X. From this gallery a return is mag 
to the King's cloſet, the cieling of whit 
is adorned with the ſtory of Jupiter a 
Leda. Among the curioſities in this rod 
is a large frame of needle work, {aid 
be wrought by Mary Queen of vc 
while a priſoner in Forthinghay call 


among other figures, ſhe herſelf 1s 0 
. ent 
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ſented ſupplicating for juſtice before the 
Virgin Mary, with her fon, afterwards 


ſcrawl is worked theſe words Sapientiam 
amavi et exquifivi a juventute mea. This 
piece of work, after its having lain a long 
time in the wardrobe, was ſet up by order 
of Queen Anne. The pictures are, a 
Magdalen, by Carracci; a ſleeping cupid, 
by Correggio; e ee by Carracci; 
Titian's daughter, by herſelf; and a Ger- 
man Lady, by Raphael. 

XI. Vou are next conducted into the 


painted with the ſtory of Jupiter and Danae; 
and adorned with the pictures of the birth 
of Jupiter, by Giulio Romano; and of a 
naked Venus aſleep, by Sir Peter Lelly. 


are conducted into the King's bed cham- 
ber, which is hung with tapeſtry repre- 
ſenting the ſtory of Hero and Leander; 
the bed of ſtate, which was ſet up in the 
reign of King Charles II. is of fine blue 
cloth, richly embroidered with gold and 
lilver ; and on the cieling that Prince is 
repreſented in the robes of the garter, 
under a canopy ſupported by Time, Fupi- 


over his head, and he is attended by 


King James I. ſtanding by her; in a 


King's drefling room, where the cieling is 


XII. On leaving the above room, you 


ter and Neptune, with a wreath of lauret 


Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, pay- 
BE ing 
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ing their obedience to him. The pin. 
ings are, King Charles II. when à bu 
in armour, by Vandyke; and St. Py 
1 ſtoned at Lyſtra, by Paulo Veroneſe. 
Jo XIII. The cieling of the King's dra 
| ing room, which is next ſeen, is finch 
| 
| 
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painted with King Charles II. riding of 
it a triumphal carr, drawn by the horſes, 
" the ſun, attended by Fame, Peace, 2 
Wa the police arts; Hercules is driving aut 
» Rebellion, Sedition and Ignorance; Brita 
j nia and Neptune, properly attended, 2 
paying obedience to the Monarch as 
paſſes; and the whole is a lively repreſe 
tation of the reſtoration of that Monarch 
and the introduction of arts, and ſciency 
in theſe kingdoms. In the other par 
of the cieling are painted the labours q 
Hercules, with feſtoons of fruit and flowery 
the whole «beautifully decorated in or 
and ſtone colour. The pictures hung i 
in this room are, a converted Chinelt 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller; the Margu 
== of Hamilton, after Vandyke, by Hanne 
man; Herodias's daughter, by C. 
Dolci; a Magdalen, by Carlo Dolci; a 
a Venetian Lady, by Titian. 
XIV. You next enter the King's draw 
ing room, where the painted cieling 
preſents the banquet of the gods, iti 
variety of fiſh and fowl. The pic 
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hung up here are, the portraits of his 
preſent Majeſty, and the late Queen Caro- 
line, whole lengths ; Hercules and Om- 
phale, Cephalus and Procris, the birth of 
Venus, and Venus and Adonis, the four 
laſt by Genarioz a naval triumph of 
King Charles II. by Verrio; the-marriage 
of St. Catharine, by Dawkers; nymphs 
and ſatyrs, by Rubens and Snyders ; 
hunting the wild boar, by Snyders; a 
picture of ſtill life, by Girardo ; the tak- 
ing of the bears, by Snyders; a night 
piece, being a family finging by candle 
light, by Quiſtin; a Bohemian family, 
by de Brie ; divine love, by an unknown 
hand ; and Lacy, a famous comedian in 
King Charles the Second's time, in three 
characters, by Wright. 

Many of the paintings in this room are 
beſt ſeen at noon by the reſſection of the 
ſun; the carving of this chamber is very 
beautiful, repreſenting a great variety of 
fowl, fiſh and fruit, done to the utmoſt 
pertection on lime wood, - by Mr. Gib- 
bons, a famous ſtatuary and carver in the 
reign of King Charles II. 

XV. In the King's audience chamber, 
the canopy, which was ſet up in the 
reign of King Charles II. is of green 
relvet, richly embroidered with gold, and on 
the cieling 1s repreſented the eſtabliſhment 
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tion, in the characters of England, Sy 


and highly finiſhed. The pictures buy 


King Charles II. which he ſhews tot 
four quarters of the bn * 


of the church of England at the reſtor, 


land and Ireland, attended by Faith, Hop 
Charity, and the Cardinal Virtues; Reit 
on triumphs over Superſtition and Hu 
criſy, who are driven by cupids fra 
before the face of the church, all wh 
are repreſented in their proper attitut 


up in this room are, our Saviour bel 
Pilate, by Michael Angelo; the Apoll 
at our Saviour's tomb, by Scavoni; Pet 
James and John, by Michael Ang 
and the Ducheſs of Richmond, by Va 
dyke. X "i914: 

"XVI. The King's preſence chamber 
hung with tapeſtry containing the hiſk 
of Queen Athaliah, and the cieling 
finely adorned with painting, Mercur 
repreſented with an original portrait 


by Neptune; Fame declaring the gl 
of that Prince, and Time driving av 
Rebellion, Sedition, and their companit 
Over the canopy is Juſtice in ſtone cola 
ſhewing the arms of Britain to Than 
and the river nymphs, with the far 
Venus, and this label, Sydus Carom 
at the lower end of the chamber is Ve 
in a marine catr drawn by tritons * 
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-nymphs. The portraits hung up are, 
role! Hoke of Glouesfter, Decker to 
King Charles II. and his governeſs the 
Counteſs of Dorſet, both by Vandyke; 
and father Paul, by Tintoret. 

XVII. The King's guard chamber, 


noble room, in which is a large magazine 
of arms, conſiſting of ſome thouſands of 
pikes, piſtols, guns, coats of mail, ſwords, 
halberts, bayonets, and drums, diſpoſed 
in a moſt curious manner in colonades, 
pillars, circles, ſhields, and other devices 
by Mr. Harris, late maſter gunner of this 
caſtle; the perſon who invented this beauti- 
ful arrangement of arms, and placed thoſe 
in the great armoury in the Tower of 
London. The cieling is finely painted in 
water- colours: in one circle is Mars and 
Minerva, and in the other Peace and 
Plenty. In the dome is alſo a repreſentation 
of Mars, and over the chimney piece is 
a picture of Charles XI. King of Sweden, 
on horſeback, as big as the life, by Wyck. 

At an inſtallation, the Knights of the 
garter dine here in great ſtate in the 
abſence of the Sovereign. 

XVIII. You next enter St. George's 
chamber, which is particularly ſet apart 
to the honour of the moſt illuſtrious order 
of the garter, and is perhaps one of the 
| Z 4 nobleſt 


which you next enter, is a ſpacious ang 
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nobleſt rooms in Europe, both wit , 
gard to the building and the Painting 
which is here performed in the ng 
grand taſte. In a large oval in the 
tre of the ceiling King Charles II.] 
repreſented in the habit of the or 
attended by England, Scotland and 
land ; Religion and Plenty hold the crow 
of theſe kingdoms over his head; M 
and Mercury, with the emblems of. 
and peace ſtand on each fide. In i 
ſame oval Regal Government is repreſent 
_ upheld by Religion and Eternity, vi 
Juſtice attended by Fortitude, Temperax 
and Prudence, beating down Rebell 
and Faction. Towards the throne is n 
preſented in an octogon St. Georg! 
croſs incircled with the garter, with 
a ſtar or glory ſupported by Cupids, wit 
the motto, | 


Hox1 $01T QUI MAL Y PENSE. 


and beſides other embelliſhments relatz 
to the order, the Muſes are reprelentt 
attending in full conſort. 

On the back of the ſtate, or Sovereign 
throne, is a large drapery, on which 
painted St. George encountering the dn 
gon, as large as the life, and on the lon 
border of the drapery is inſcribed, 


I VENIENDO RESTITUIT REM, 


* 
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in alluſion to King William III. who is 
painted in the habit of the order, ſitting 
under a royal canopy, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. To the throne is an aſcent by 
fve ſteps of fine marble, to which the 
inter has added five more, which are 
done with ſuch perfection as to deceive 
the fight, and induce the ſpectator to 
think them equally real. 
i This noble room is an hundred and 
eight feet in length, and the whole 
north fide is taken up with the triumph 
of Edward the Black Prince, after the 
manner of the Romans. At the upper 
part of the hall is Edward III. that 
| Prince's father, the conqueror of France 
and Scotland, and the founder of the 
order of the garter, ſeated on a throne, 
receiving the Kings of France and Scot- 
land priſoners ; the Black Prince is ſeated 
in the middle of the proceſſion, crowned 
with laurel ; and carried by ſlaves; pre- 
ceded by captives, and attended by the 
emblems of Victory, Liberty, and other 
enſignia of the Romans, with the banners 
of France and Scotland diſplayed. The 
painter has given a looſe to his fancy by 
cloſing the proceſſion with the fiction of 
the Counteſs of Salisbury, in the perſon 
of a fine lady, making garlands for the 
. Prince, 


8 3 
Prince, and the repreſentation of 4 
merry wives of Windfor. 

At the lower end of the hall is a no 

_ muſic gallery, ſupported by flaves, large 
than the life, in proper attitudes, faid u 
repreſent a father and his three ſons, take 
priſoners by the Black Prince in his w 
abroad. Over this gallery on the lowe 
compartment of the ceiling is the coll 
of. the order of the garter fully diſplayed 
The painting of this room was done 
Verro, and is highly finiſhed a 
heightened with gold. | 

XIX. You are next conducted to $ 
George's or the King's chapel, which i 
no leſs royally adorned. On the ceiling 
is finely repreſented our Lord's aſcenſion; 
and the altar piece is adorned with 2 

noble painting of the laſt ſupper. The 
north fide of the chapel is ornamented 
with the repreſentation of our Saviour 
raiſing Lazarus from the dead, his curing 
the hck of the palſy, and other miracles, 
beautifully painted by Verro; and nz 
group of ſpectators the painter has in- 
troduced his own effigy, with thoſe « 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Coope;, 
who aſſiſted him in theſe paintings. The 
eaſt end of this chapel is taken up witl} 
the cloſets belonging to his Majeſty and 
the Royal family, The canopy, 1 


for c the ark, 
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furniture are of crimſon velvet, 
fringed with gold ; and the carved work 
of this chapel, which is well worthy the 
attention of the curious, is done by that 
famous artiſt Gibbons, in lime-tree, re- 
preſenting a great variety of pelicans, 
doves, palms, and other alluſions to ſcrip- 


ture hiſtory, with the ſtar and garter, 


and other ornaments finiſhed to great 
perfection. | 
From St. George's chapel you are con- 
duced to the Queen's guard chamber, the 
firſt room you entered ; for this is the laſt 
of the ſtate apartments at preſent ſhown to 
the public; the others being only opened 
when the court refides at Windſor. They 
confiſt of many beautiful chambers, 


| 2dorned with the paintings of the greateſt 


maſters. 
In paſſing from hence the ftranger 
uſually looks into the inner or horn court, 


ſo called from a pair of ſtag's horns of a 


very extraordinary fize, taken in the 
foreſt and ſet up in that court, which is 
painted in bronze and ſtone colour. On 


one fide is repreſented a Roman battle, 


and on the oppoſite fide a ſea fight, with 
the images of Jupiter, Neptune, Mer- 
cury and Pallas; and in the gallery is a 
repreſentation of King David playing be- 


From 


— 
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From this court a flight of ſtone fte 
lead to the King's guard chamber, 
in the cavity under theſe ſteps, 2 
fronting this court, is a figure of Here, 
les alſo in ſtone colours. On a don 
over the ſteps, is painted the battle of d 
Gods, and on the ſides of the ſtair caſe i 

. repreſentation of the four ages of c 
World, and two battles of the Greet 
and Romans in freſco. 
St. George's chapel, among the buildings 
this noble palace we have mentioned 0 
chapel of St. George fituated in t 
middle of the lower court. This antie 
ſtructure, which is now in the pure 
ſtyle of Gothic architecture, was fir 
erected by King Edward III. in the ye 
1337, ſoon after the foundation of thi 
college, for the honour of the order of 
the garter, and dedicated to St. George, thi 
patron of England; but however noble thi 
firſt deſign might be, King Edward IV. ne 
finding it entirely completed, enlarged 
the ſtructure and deſigned the prelen 
building, together with the houſes of the 
dean and canons, ſituated on the not 
and weſt fides of the chapel; the woch 
was afterwards carried on by Henry VII 
who finiſhed the body of the chaps 
and Sir Reginald Bray, knight of to 
garter, and the favourite of that = 
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fitted in ornamenting the chapel and 
compleating the roof. EO TO. 
The architecture of the infide has 
| always been eſteemed for its neatneſs and 
great beauty, and in particular the ſtone 
roof is reckoned an excellent piece of 
workmanſhip. It is an ellipſis ſupported 
by Gothic pillars, whoſe ribs and groins 
ſuſtain the whole ceiling, every part of 
which has ſome different device well 
Fniſhed, as the arms of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, Edward III. Henry VI. Edward IV. 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. alfo the 
arms of England and France quarterly, the 
croſs of St. George, the roſe, portcullis, lion 
rampant, unicorn, &c. In a chapel in the 
ſouth iſle is repreſented in ancient painting, 
the hiſtory of John the Baptiſt, and in 
the ſame ifle are painted on large pannels 
of oak, neatly carved and decorated with 
the ſeveral devices peculiar to each Prince, 
the portraits at full length of Prince 
Edward, ſon to Henry VI. Edward IV. 
Edward V. and Henry VII. In the north 
ile is a chapel dedicated to St. Stephen, 
wherein the hiſtory of that faint is 
painted on the pannels and well pre- 
ſerved. In the firſt of theſe pannels St. 
Stephen is repreſented preaching to the 
people; in the ſecond he is before Herod's 
tnbunal ; in the third he is ſtoning; and 
in 
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= in the fourth he is repreſented dead 
[} W - the eaſt end of this iſle is the chapter be 
=_ of the college, in which is a portra 
\ fall length, by a maſterly hand, of 
| victorious Edward III. in his robes 
| ſtate, holding in his right hand a ſx 
and bearing the crowns of France 
Scotland, in token of the many vide 
he gained over thoſe nations. On 


fide of this painting is kept the ſword 


that great and warlike Prince. ha 

But what appears moſt worthy d 

i" - notice is the choir. On each fide g 
14 the ſtalls of the Sovereign and Knie e 
1 5 companions of the moſt noble ode er 
x the garter, with the helmet, mant 


| -creſt, and ſword, of each Knight ſet r 
Bf cover his ſtall on a canopy of antient « 
ving curiouſly wrought, and over 


| 1 canopy 1s affixed the banner or arms 

$ each Knight properly blazon'd on e 
Fi and on the back of the ſtalls are 
1 titles of the Knights, with their : 
| | neatly engraved and blazoned on cop if 
1 The Sovereign's ſtall is on the right lap" 
1 8 of the entrance into the choir, ani 


5 covered with purple velvet and cloth] 
Kh gold, and has a canopy and com 
19 furniture of the ſame valuable maten: 
his banner is likewiſe of velvet, andi 
mantling of cloth of gold. The tn 
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2.1] is on the left, and has no diſtinction 
tm thoſe of the reſt of the Knights 
companions, the whole ſociety, according 
to the ſtatutes of the inſtitution, being 
companions and collegues, equal in honor 
nd power. N 

The altar piece was ſoon after the re- 
foration, adorned with cloth of gold and 
purple damask by King Charles II. but 
on removing the wainſcot of one of the 
chapels in 1707, a fine painting of the 
xd's ſupper was found, which being 
approved of by Sir James. Thornhill, 
IVerrio, and other eminent maſters, was 
repaired and placed on the altar piece. 
Near the altar is the Queens gallery, 
for the accommodation of the ladies 
at an inſtallation. | 
In a vault under the marble pavement of 
bis choir, are interred the bodies of 
Wlcnry VIII. and Jane Seymour his Queen, 
Wing Charles I. and a daughter of the 
ate Queen Anne. In the ſouth iſle, near 
be door of the choir, is buried Henry VI. 
ind the arch near which he was interred 
"as ſumptuouſly decorated by Henry VIII. 
vith the royal enſigus and other devices, 
ut they are now much defaced by time. 

In this chapel is alſo the monument 
f Edward Earl of Lincoln, Lord high 
\imiral of England in the reign of Queen 

Elizabeth, 


4 

N 
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Elizabeth, erected by his Lady, wy 
alſo interred with him. The monum 
is of alabaſtar, with pillars of porgh 

Another, within a neat ſcreen cf h 
work, is erected to the memory of Chy 
Somerſet, Earl of Worceſter, and RA 
of the garter, who died in 1526, 
his lady, daughter to William Exl 
Huntingdon. | 

A ſtately monument of white nM 
erected to the memory of Henry Some 
Duke of Beaufort, and Knight of 
garter, who died in 1699. Ther 
here alſo the tombs of Sir George lM 
ners, Lord Roos; that of the [| 
Haſtings, Chamberlain to Edward 
and ſeveral others. 

Before we conclude our account 
this ancient chapel, it will be prope 
obſerve that King James II. made uk 

it for the ſervice of popery, and 1 

being publicly performed there, it 
ever ſince been neglected and ſuffere 
run to ruin; and being no appendig 
the collegiate church, waits the 5 
favour to retrieve it from the difgrat 
its preſent ſituation. Delices de Wins 

With reſpect to the royal foundal 
in this caſtle, they are the molt u 
order of the garter, which conſiſts d 
Sovereign and twenty-five Knights « 
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anions: the royal college of St. George, 
vhich conſiſts of a dean, twelve canons, 
ven minor canons, eleven clerks, an or- 
Faniſt, a verger, and two facriſts; and 
be alms knights, who are eighteen in 
number; viz. thirteen of the royal founda- 
jon, and five of the foundation of Sir 
Peter le Maire, in the reign of King 
ames I. 8 i 
the Knights of the Garter. Windſor caſtle 
being the ſeat of this moſt illuſtrious order, 
t may be expected that we ſhould here 
give ſome account of it. The order of 
he garter was inſtituted by Edward III. 
in the year 1349, for the improvement 
of military honour, and the reward of 
virtue. It is alſo ealled the order of St. 
George, the patron of England, under 
whoſe banner the Engliſh always went 
out to war, and St, George's croſs was 
made the © enſign of the order. The 
garter was, at the ſame time, appointed 
to be worn by the Knights on the left 
leg, as a principal mark of diſtinction, 
not from any regard to a Lady's garter, 
* but as a tye or band of aſſociation in 
* honour and military virtue, to bind the 
* knights companions ſtrictly to himſelf 
* and each other, in friendſhip and true 
agreement, and as an enſign or bage 
of unity and combination, to promote 
Vor. VI. "MS «me 


= 
PR — 


„% ] 
7 = CC the honour of God, and-the glory : 
At that time King Edward being engeg 


tion, and at the fame time retorting ſha 


II moſt noble order confiſts of many ceremill 
. nies eſtabliſhed by the royal founder, a 
the ſucceeding Sovereigns of the order, 


. officers of the order alſo attend in thi 
| babits ; but the Knights elect come thiw 


_ wrought in gold letters round the gar 


right to, that crown. _ - ; 


. , 


appointed to ſupport and maintain t 


On the day appointed for the inſtallatia 


the Sovereign to inſtal the Knights cla 
meet in the morning, in the great chat 


% * * * 
, = L * I 
A 4 CO 


< intereſt of their Prince and Soyere;y 
in, proſecuting, by arms, his right to ol 
crown of France, cauſed the French mal 
Hon1 soir QUI MAL Y PNs, to 
declaring thereby the equity of his inte 
and defiance upon him who ſhould di 
to think ill of the juſt enterprize in 7 
he had engaged, for the ſupport of 


The inſtallation of a Knight of i 


care of which is committed to Garter ki 
at arms, a principal officer of the ord: 


dignity of this noble order of knigi 
the Knights commiſhoners appointed | 


ber in the dean of Windſor's houſe, drelk 
in the full habit of the order, where d 


i © 


my 
* r 
0 * 7 7 
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V 
in their under habits only, with their 
aps and feathers in their hands. 8 
From hence the Knights walk two 
Ind two in proceſſion to St. George's 
chapel, preceded by the poor knights, 
rebends, heralds, purſuivants, and other 
officers of the order, in their ſeveral habits ; 
being arrived there, the Knights elect reſt 
themſelves in chairs behind the altar, and 
are reſpectively introduced into the chapter 
houſe, where the Knights commiſſioners 
(Garter and the other officers attending) 
inveſt them with the ſurcoat or upper 
babit of the order, while . the regiſter 
reads the following admonition : * take 
« this robe of crimſon to the increaſe of 
* your honour, and in token or ſign of the 
* moſt noble order you have received, 
* wherewith you being defended, may 
* be bold, not only ſtrong to fight, but 
e alſo to offer yourſelf to ſhed your blood - 
© for Chriſt's faith, and the liberties of 
the church, and the juſt and neceſſary 
defence of them that are oppreſſed and 
* needy.” Then Garter preſents the crim- 
ſon velvet girdle to the commiſſioners, who 
buckle it on, and alſo gitds on the batger- 
and ſword, „„ 4 

The proceſſion of each Knight elect 
ſeparately is afterwards made into the 
choir attended by the Lords commiſſioners, 
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and other companians of the order, 3 

_ preceded by the poor knights, preben 
Ca. as before, Garter in the middle ea 
F + 1ngon a crimſon velvet cuſhion, the my 
die, hood,” garter, collar; "add geory 
ö having the regiſter on his right hay 
who carries the New Teſtament, and i 
5 coath fairly written on parchment, and 
| black rod on his left. On entering th 
| choir, after reverence made to the alu 
and the Sovereign's ſtall, the Knights x 
conducted to their ſeveral ſtalls, unde 
their reſpective banners, and other enſyn 
of honour. The Knights elect then tak 
the oath, and are compleatly dreiled, it 
veſted with the mantle of the order, a 
the great collar of St. George, which! 
done with great ſtate and ſolemnity. 
After the inſtallation, the Knights mak 

their ſolemn offerings at the altar, an 

' prayers being ended, the grand proceſſi 

of the Knights is made from the chai 

in their full habits of the order, wit 

their caps frequently adorned with di 
monds and plumes of feathers, on thel 
heads, round the body of the church, an 
 paſling out at the ſouth door, the pro 
ceſſion is continued in great ſtate throug! 

the courts of the caſtle into St. George 

| hall, preceded by his Majeſty's mulic 
in the following order, the poor knights 

1 x ah hy wn Windlor 
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indfor; ; the choir of St. George! : apel; 
he canons, or prebends of Windſor, the 


of Windſor, regiſter of the order, with 
arter king at arms on his right hand, and 
on his left the black rod of the order; 3 
the Knights companions, according to 
their ſtalls, their trains ſupported by the 
choriſters of St. George's chapel. 
The Knights having for ſome time 
reſted in the royal apartments, a ſumptuous 
banquet is prepared, if the Sovereign be 
preſent, in St. George's hall, and in his 
abſence, in the great guard chamber 
next adjoining, and the Knights ate in- 
roduced and dine with great ſtate in 
the habits of the order, the muſic attend- 
ing. Before dinner is ended, Garter king 


each Knight, after which the company 
ball for the ladies in the royal lodgings. 
ing account of  Windlor caſtle, we have 


given a plan of it, which ſhews the exact 
diſpoſition of the whole, and the ſituation 


of its ſeveral parts with regard to each 


other. The perſpective view is taken 
| from : 


VINDSOR 19 park and fares. As we have 


TI 4 


heralds, and purſuivants at arms; the dean 


at arms proclaims the ſtyle and dignity of 
| retire, and the evening is cloſed with a 


For the farther illuſtration of the preced- 


already deſcribed the town 0 Windſor, 


the little park and caſtle, and given = 
account of the order of Knights of by 


| 
3 
$ 
28 
| 


toad leads through a double plantation d 


| keeper's lodge, at preſent the reſideng 


Plantations of trees, extenſive lawns, ne 
roads, canals, and rivers, has renden 
this villa an habitation worthy of a Prin 


- circumference, and is well ſtocked wit 


his Royal Highneſs, who is continual 
adding new improvements. The nei 


beneath with the proſpect of the md 
beautiful verdure, and a young plantati 
of trees, is very elegant, and promiſes! 

2 ſhort time to afford the moſt delight 
rural ſcene, the noble piece of water belo 


% 


garter, we are naturally led to mentigg 
the great park, which lies on the ſou 
ſide of the town and opens by a ngil 
road in a direct line to the top of a deligh 
ful hill at near thee miles diſtance, Thi 


trees on each fide, to the rangers 


of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cun 
berland, who has greatly improved th 
natural beauties of the park, and by lar 


The great park is fourteen miles 


deer and other game; many forcigl 
beaſts and birds are here alſo kept 


erected building on Shrub's hill, adore 


produced at a great expence from a ſm 
ſtream, is now rendered capable of 0 
tying barges and boats of pleaſure, Vi 


this river, which terminates in a grotto, 
and large caſcade, his Royal Highneſs has 
erected a bridge on a noble and bold plan, 
it conſiſting of one ſingle arch 165 feet £ 
wide. | 


* There wrapt n clouds the blueiſh bills aſcend ; 


WIN. 3 


But his Royal Highneſs's attention is 
not confined to the park alone; but inn 
like manner extends to the adjoining 
foreſt, which is of great extent, and was 3 
appropriated to hunting and the reſidence $A 
of the royal game by William the Con- 
queror, who eſtabliſhed many laws and 
regulations for the preſervation of the 
deer, that are ſtill obſerved. In this ex- 
tenſive tract of land are ſeveral pleaſant 
towns and villages, of which Woking- 
ham, ſituated near the center of the foreſt, 
is the principal, and though the foil is 
generally barren and uncultivated, yet it 
is finely diverſified with hills and vales, . 
woods and lawns, and interſperſed with 
pleafant villas. Theſe rural ſcenes are 
finely I by Mr. Pope, who reſided 
here when he wrote his Windſor foreſt, 
and was himſelf à native of the place, 
being born at Binfielc. PP 

Here waving gr ; 

Aud part e 

There, interſpersd in lawns amd ap ning glad, 

There trees ariſe, that ſhun each others ſhadbs. 

Here in full light the ruſjet plains enten; 
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WIE yard, Long alley, Moorfields. 


Do'n the woild heath diſplays her purple Ger, 


And midſi the deſart, fruitful fields ariſe, 
That crotun d with tufted trees and 1 corn, 


Like verdant ifles the ſable waſte adorn 


Among the many fine villas which at 
in this foreſt we ſhall only here mentiq 
Cranborne lodge, which now belongs © 

the Duke of Cumberland, as keeper 
the foreſt, It is large and well built, aw 
is happily fituated, it commanding an ex. 
tenſive proſpect over a fine plain, and: 
rich country, that forms a moſt beautify] 
landſcape. 
 Wixpso court, 1. Drury lane: 2. Lite 
| Knightrider ftreet, by Addle hill; ;, 
_ Monkwell ſtreet, by Silver ſtreet, ner 
Cripplegate: 4. in the Strand. 
WINE Licence Orricx, in Arundel ſtreet 
in the Strand, This office is under the 
management of five commiſſioners, who 
grant licences to the ſeveral retailers d 
wine in all parts of the kingdom, except 
to the free vintners of London. 
' Wing OFFICE caurt, in Fleet ſtreet, leading | 
into Gough's ſquare, * 
Wine ftreet, r. Fore ſtreet, Limehouſe: 2, 
Liquor Pond ſtreet, Leather lane. 


WINGFIELD'S court, Three Colts ſtreet, 
Limehouſe +. 


Wu GOOSE 8 Thames ſtreet - , 
| WINKe 
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xx won 8 buildings, Auſtin Friars, 10 1 
ſtreet . 

INSLEY fre, Oxford ſirect +, 

1NSTON's court, Silver ſtreet, Wood ſtreet T. 
1$DOZ3 alley, Millbank, Weſtminſter. 
18E's court, Wheeler ſtreet, Spitalfields . 
ISEMAN s alley, Brook ſtreet +: 

ISEMAN'S court, Gardeners lane 
ITCHELLOR'S yard, Thames ſtreet - 
ITHER-RUSH court, Whitecroſs ſtreet. 
oBURN FARM, the ſeat of the late Philip 
Southcote, Eſq; it joins to the Earl of Port- 
more, juſt beyond it. Tis what the 
French call a Ferme ornte; but perhaps it 
is rather too much ornamented for the 


deal of variety and many proſpects which 
are remarkably beautiful and pictureſque. 
Indeed, there are few places within the 


ſuch a variety of fine landſcapes. 
00D ſtreet, 1. a long ſtreet extending from 
Cheapſide to Cripplegate ; in this ſtreet is 


ſtreet, Spitalfields: 3. North ſtreet, Weſt⸗ 
minſter. 


ſtreet: 3. Millbank, Weſtminſter : 4. 
Wapping, , Th 
; „ 


ſimple plainneſs of a farm; it is altogether 
however a' very. pleaſing place. It bas a 


ſame diſtance from London which afford 
one of the two city compters: 2. Hare 


Woop wharf, © Ne be ſtreet, in 
the Strand: 2. near Broken wharf, Thames Fo 


| 
| 
| 
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Moo yard, 1. Back ſtreet, Lambeth: 2 
Brick lane; 3. Church lane, Hound. 
ditch: 4. Gravel lane, Houndſditch: 5 
Long acre: 6. Maze pond, Southwark; 
7. Moſes and Aaron alley, Whitechapel; 
8. Ratcliff highway. 
Wooproxp, a village near Chingfeld in 

Eſſex, derived its name from a ford in 

Epping foreſt, "wore now 1s Woodford 

bridge. 
Woopnore une che! Friars, 
Woo's ALMsHovsE, adjoins to that of 

| Gibſon's at Ratcliff, and was founded by 

Toby Wood, of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq; in 

the year 1613. for fix decayed coopen, 

who have an allowance of 61. per annun, 
and thirty buſhels of coals each. 
Woop's alley, Harrow alley . 
Woop' Cx osx, a ſtreet which extends from 
the end of St. John's ſtreet almoſt to the 
_ _ © turnpike in Iſlington road 7. 
| Woor's court, 1. Norton falgate by Shore- 
ditch +. 2. Oxford ſtreet . | 
Wag mews, Tyburn lane . 
Woor' s yard, 1. Norton falgate, by Shere- 
ditch I» 2. Rederoſs Bes. =: 
Woopsrock court, Charing Croſs. 
Woops rock mews, Woodftock ſtreet. 
Woops rock ſreet, Oxford ſtreet. 
Woornam's yard, Gray's” Inn lane, Hol 


baurn f. ; | $36 
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00L18's court, in the Minories -. 
ol MEN, a company probably of great 
antiquity, though they have no charter, 
and are a community only by preſcription. 
They have a maſter, two wardens, and 
eleven aſſiſtants; but neither hall nor 
livery. 
00LPACK alley, Houndſditch 5 
00LPACK yard, Kent ſtreet, Southwark ». 
00LSTAPLE lane, New Palace yard, fo 
called from the wann formerly, _ 
there. S˖ . ** 
WokcEsTER PLACE, Thames: ſtreet. 
WoRcEsTER PLACE lane, Thames ſtreet. 
WoRCESTER Areet, 1. Old Gravel lane, 
Ratcliff aan 2. in te Park - 
wark; 3. Peter ſtrect. 5 
Won! p Wo bridge, St. Olave's. Areet, 
Southwark. | ; 
WoRLD's-END yard, Old Hodelydown lane, | | 
Southwark | | 
WokLEtvy's.: court, « Redgate court, in "the. | 
Minories +, + 345% | 
WokMwoop ftreet, extends from Biſhopf- 1 
gate ſtreet; to Broad ſtreet. 
Worrgi's rents, Cherry-tree alley, Gelden 
lane . 
Woksnip rest, near Upper Moorfields. 
WorsLEy's. yard; Field. lane, the bottom 
of Holbos hill . 


Wxar's cant, Croſs Re Parker 8 lane + 
ir 
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Sir Chriſtopher Ween, the celebrated ach 


F 


| tet, many of whoſe moſt excellent wo 
of this kind are deſcribed in ſeveral placez 
of this work, and views of them giver 
has on this account an equal claim to or 
regard in this place, with In160 Jovrs 
his competitor in the ſame path of fame 
ſome account of whom we have aread 
given under his name. 
Sir -Chriſtopher was deſcended from: 
branch of the ancient family of the Wren, 
of Bincheſter in the biſhoprick of Dur. 
ham. He was grandſon of Mr. Francy 
Wren, citizen of London, and fon d 
Chriſtopher Wren, dean of Windſor, 2 
younger brother of doctor Matthew Wren, 
ſucceſſively Biſhop of Hereford, Norwich, 
and Ely. He was born at London Otu- 
ber the eighth 1632, and became gentle- 
man commoner ef Wadham college in 
Oxford, where he took the degree 0 
bachelor of arts, March the eighteenth 1650, 
and that of maſter December the eleven 
1653, and the fame year was choſen Wil 
fellow of Allfouls college there. Whit Wl 
he was very young 4 diſcovered 1 
ſurpriſing genius tor” the mathematics; 
-in which ſcience he made great advance- 
ment before he was ſixteen years old, 
as Mr. Oughtred informs us in the pre- 
face to the third edition of his r 
| - Ls, [te 
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Mathematica, printed at Oxford in 1652. 
Auguſt the ſeventh 1652, he was made 
profeſſor of aftronomy at Greſham college 
in London. In the beginning of July © 
1658, he communicated to Doctor Wallis 
ſeveral . papers concerning the Cycloide 
which were publiſhed by doctor Wallis 
1059, in his treatiſe de Oelde. In 
February 1660, Mr. Wren reſigned his 
profeſſorſhip at Greſham college, upon 
being choſen to the Savilian profeſſorſhip 
of aſtronomy in Oxford. The fame year 
he was ſent for by order of King Charles 
the Second, to aſſiſt Sir John Denham, 
ſurveyor of his Majeſty's works. Septem- 
ber the twelfth 1661 he was created Doc- 
tor of laws, and May twenty 1663, was 
elected fellow of the Royal Society; in 
the hiſtory of which ſociety by Doctor 
Sprat, we have an account of ſome. of 
his diſcoveries in philoſophy and mathe- 
matics made before the year 1667, the 


moſt conſiderable of which is his Doctrine 


of Motion, which is the beſt of all others 
for eſtabliſhing the firſt principles of phi- 
lolophy by geometrical demonſtrations. 
He alſo publiſhed a Hi/ftory of Seaſons, in 


which he propoſed to comprehend, a : 


diary of wind, weather, and other con- 
ditions of the air, as to heat, cold, and 
weight, which might be of admirable 


0 


uſe if conſtantly purſued and derived dom 

to poſterity. He alſo contrived a the, 

mometer to be its own regiſter, and , 
inſtrument to meaſure the quantities 

rain that fall, and he deviſed many (vb, 

ways for the eaſier finding the gravity 

the atmoſphere. Some diſcoveries in th 

Pendulum are to be attributed to hin 

and he has invented many ways to malt 

| altronomical obſervations more eaſy aul 
accurate. He added many devices a 
improvements to teleſcopes, and improne 

the theory of dioptrics, it being a queſt 

among the problems of navigation, y 

what mechanical power, failing again 

the wind eſpecially, was reducible, te 

3 ſhewed it to be a wedge. The geometr- 
| - cal mechanics of rowing he ſhewed to he 
4s a Vectis, on a moving or cedent Fulcrun 
He invented a curious and ſpeedy way d 
etching, and has ſtarted ſeveral things to- 
. . wards the emendation of water-works 
He was the firſt inventor of drawing 
pictures by microſcopical glaſſes. Hl 
found out: long-liv'd lamps, and regiſten 
of furnaces for keeping a perpetual tem. 
per in order to various uſes, as hatching 
eggs, inſects, production of plants, chem 
cal pteparations, imitating nature in pro 
ducing foſſils and minerals, keeping tit 
motion of watches equal in order to "Y | 
J | tue 
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tude and aſtronomical uſes, and infinite 


other advantages. He was the firſt author 
of the nobue anatomical ex eriment of in- 


jecting liquors into the veins of animals, 


an experiment now well known. It were 
eaſy to enumerate a great number of 
other inventions and improvements of 
his, from Doctor Sprat's account of them, 
but theſe may ſuffice as a ſpecimen, 

In 1665 Sir-Chriſtopher Wren travelled 


into France, and about the ſame year was 


one of the comtniſſioners for the reparation 
of St. Paul; and in September the fame 
year drew up a model for rebujlding 


| the city of London after the fire in the 


beginning of that month. Upon the de- 
ceaſe of Sir John Denham, who died in 


March 1668, he was made Surveyor- 
general of his Majeſty's works. In 1669, 


be finiſhed the magnificent theatre at 
Oxford, April the ninth 1673, he reſigned 


his proteflorſhip of eſtronomy at Oxford, 
and ſome time after married the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Coghill of. Bletchington 


in Oxfordſhire, by whom he bad only 


— 


one ſon named Chriſtopher: © His wife 15 85 


dying in childbed, he afterwards married 


Jane daughter of William Lord Fitz- - 


Williams, Baron of Lifford in Ireland, 
by whom he had two children, a ſon 
William, and a daughter Jane. In 7680 he 


Was 
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was choſen preſident of the Royal Sock 
He was one of the commiſſioners of Chell 
college, and twice member of 'parliamey 
firſt for Plymouth in Devonſhire, in 109 
and in 1700, for Melcomb Regis in), 
vonſhire. In 1718 he was removed fron 
his place of Surveyor- general. He gig 
February the twenty-fifth 1723, in t& 
ninety-firſt year of his age, and was inter 
in the vault under St. Paul's. He w 
the author of ſeveral treatiſes on differ 
ſubjects. Amongſt the works of archite; 
ture of his deſigning are the cathedral q 
St. Paul's, the churches of St. Stehe 
Walbrook and St. Mary le Bow, tle 
Monument, the palace of Hampton coun 
Chelſea college, and Greenwich hoſpitl, 
Sc. an account of all which ſee unde 
their ſeveral names in this work. 
WRESTLEY's court, London wall F. 
WxricnT's rents, 1. Barnaby ſtreet, Soul 
Wark +. 2. Ratcliff highway F. 
WxricnT's ftree?, Rotherhith Þ. 
WRIGEHT's yard, New Marten's ſtreet, ne 

. Eaſt Smithfield . | 

WRroTHAM, or WorkTHAM, a town | 
Kent, twenty - five miles from Londan 
and three miles and a half from Vl 
Malling, received its name from the ge 
quantity of the herb wort, which gr 
near it, It has a very large church, | 
| hid 


which are ſixteen ſtalls ſuppoſed to have 
been made for the clergy who attended 
the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, to whom 
| the manor formerly ages, and who 
had a palace here, till Simon Iſlip the Arch- 
biſhop in the fourteenth century, pulled 
it down, and built another at Maiditone ; 
the rectory is however ſtill reckoned one 
of the beſt livings in Kent. It has a 
market on Tueſdays. Fat as. 
ch Areet, Drury lane. | 
ycu's court, Wych ſtreet +. Bags: 
YNAM's court, Great Ruſſel ſtreet +. 


ar” . 
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f£aT's court, 1. Clements lane, Temple | 
bar +. 2. Redcrols ſtreet . 
rar rents, Jamaica ftreet . 
rar 's /fireet, Lincoln's Inn fields +. 
ELLOW ſtreet, in the Minories. 
oK alley, St. Mary Magdalen's church 
yard. L tg bens 
RE b1/1d;ngs, in the Strand, ſo denomi- 
| nated from the Archbiſhop of York's houſe 
| there, purchaſed by Nicholas Heath the 
Archbiſhop, about the year 1556, of the 
Biſhop of Norwich, but afterwards com- 
ing to John Duke of Buckingham, he 
demiſed the houſe and garden to ſeveral 
builders, and they erected there ſeyeral 
Voi. II. ᷑ 
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atis ſtreets and all \ in 
his name and title are * 
John ſtreet, Villars ſtreet, Duke ſtres, 
Off alley, and Buckingham ftreet. How 
ever theſe ſtreets together are till den 
minated York buildings. 
York Buit.DiNGs W ATERWORKsS, an edifice 
with a high tower, erected behind You 
' buildings b the Thames, for raifing wan 
for the 1 of that neighbourhood. Tu 
company to whom it belongs were inch 
9 795 by act of parliament in the ye 
1691. 
York BviLDINGs fairs, Terrace walk Yo 
buildings. The beautiful deſign for the 
ſtairs is of the celebrated Inigo Jones, of th 
_ Tuſcan order with ruſtic work, as the 
print ſhews, and is admirably adapted iu 
the ſituation. The print is on the ane 
plate with tag of the Temple, which 
See. 
Vonx frreet, 1 15 e ſtreet: 2. Bridges 
ſtreet: 3. Jermain ſtreet. 
York yard, Long lane, Eaft Smithfeld. 
 YoRKSHIRE _ I. Mile-end New Tom: 
2. Whitechapel, - 
 YoRKSHIRE PN 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet: 4 
Brick lane. 
Younxc's ALMsHousE, in College chunt 
yard, Southwark, was founded by Mi 
Henry TEE” in the year 1694, for ti: 
pag! 
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women, with an allowance of only 
one ſhilling per week each. Maitland. 
ouxG's court, 1. Baſinghall ſtreet +. 2. 
Nightingale lane +. „ 


F. 
ob's key, Thames ſtreet f. 
a 0 2. 
"= { 
0aR /freet, Gravel lane. 
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